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Small Town Essays 


ON TEMPERAMENT. 

I know a schoolmaster who was my fellow on 
the football team back in the good old days. 
He is a capable man, but a bit too easy to hold 
his schools to the straight line. 

When he himself is in a happy frame of mind, 
he lets his pupils and his teachers take their 
own lead. Only on those rare days, when he 
gets up in the morning feeling on the out with 
the world, does he assume a corrective pose. 
But when such does happen, he is a terror, and 
the awe he inspires lasts through the many 
balmy days which follow. 

I once heard him bawling rough-shod at a 
white lipped youngster who had been captured 
and brought to the office for some offense or 
other. 

“And don’t you ever try to play that stunt 
again” thus my friend wound up his roar,” or 
you and I will have a real set-to,—the next 
time I feel the way I do today.” 


ON CLINICS. 
Everyone likes to have the school nurse come 
The little folks come from the exam- 
ining room, proudly bearing their certificates, 
elated with the possession of an enlarged tonsil, 


to town. 


which they had never heard of before. Parents 
seek the superintendent and tell him in deep 
confidence how three of the children have been 
rated O. K., but the youngest, Harriet Bell 
Marie, has a bad case of adenoids,—just like 
her mother’s aunt who dragged out a sickly life 
back in York State,—and is he sure the nurse 
used a different paddle on every throat ?—and 
now that you came to think of it did the super- 
intendent ever notice how perfectly insanitary 
the water bubblers are jn the Franklin school ?— 





and does he like the new nurse as well as 
BUN on 0 ecebeee ¥ 

Everyone likes to have the school nurse come 
to town. Children become proudly aware of 
their all important anatomy. They shout their 
weights and heights at each other on the play- 
ground. They trade their notice cards secretly 
in the classroom. There is bustle and confu- 
sion; a definite let down in scholastic speed 
which is agreeable to everybody. Even the 
superintendent,— 

One nurse came to town and carried on 
things with a high hand. Cases of scabies were 
discovered and as fast as she found a pupil 
thus afflicted, she marched the child home. 
There she delivered a severe lecture to the par- 
ent on why and how and when the disease must 
be cured. She earried on things with a high 
hand. She poked several holes through the 
school and health laws, but before a reaction 
could set in she was gone to another town, and 
the superintendent had to pick up the tangled 
lines of administration just as she had left 
them. 

It was during this period of readjustment, 
that the local physician met the superintendent 
in the drug store. The former was in high 
dudgeon. 

“What does this woman mean,” he demanded, 
Where 
did she get any license to practice medicine?” 

The chairman of the school board, who hap- 
pened to be standing ne: 


“by writing prescriptions for scabies? 


r, broke in upon the 

scene with conciliating words, thereby rescuing 

the unhappy superintendent who ‘ould find 

nothing to say. 
wt} 


ine trouble is, Doe, maybe the Pr fessor 


don’t t your point of view. You have a right 


to ioo} l l those cases of itch as your own 


Fred J. Ward. 
exclusive possession, sort of. Why don’t you 
file suit against the nurse for damages?” 


As you have adready guessed, the chairman 
of the schoo] board was something of a wag. It 
is reported that he never fails to think up some- 
thing caustic at least once every month. In 
this instance he repeated the story of the tiff 
with the doctor to an old crony he met. 

“And”, he ended the narrative, “If’n you was 
on the jury, how much would you say a case of 
itch was worth?” 

ON FEMININITY. 

Our esteemed Mr. Murphy got rid of the fol- 
lowing paper during a “ladies night,” program 
of the Community Men’s Club. The speech is 
not transcribed here entirely. I have assumed 


the editorial prerogative to cut and carve to 
serve my present purpose. 

“ * * * When colleges threw down the 
bars and the women entered the field of the in- 
tellect, men stepped out. Watch women in 
politics from now on. Let this process follow 
its logical course and within a few years the 
female of the species will enter the professions 
and * * * football players, yachtmen, and 
broncho busters of the future will be women. 
This progression is just as natural and inevit- 
able as the succession of the seasons unless the 
lordly creature, the male animal, takes stock 
of the situation and bestirs himself and * * 

“This is not a criticism of women. * * * 
If I had the tongue of Demosthenes or Cicero 
I would exhaust the English language in praise 
of women. * * * but if men pursue the 
negative policy which has characterized them in 
the past, she will control the affairs of this 
mundane sphere. * * * If this paper serves 
any purpose, I hope it will incite the ladies to 
form a missionary society for the enlighten- 
ment of man and for stiffening the masculine 
spine. * * * [| subscribe to the fame of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and bow to the charac- 
ter and intellect of Anne Howard Shaw. I am 
even ready to admire Carrie Nation and add 
my feeble tribute to glory of Brigham Young’s 
nineteenth wife. 
at * * * 


What I want to get over is 
man should not have become 
spineless. 
“ * * * There will be no half way meas- 
ures. The revolution must be complete. In- 
stead of joining with a half dozen congenial 
souls in an evening game of poker, he will stay 
at home * * 
* ** 


organize sewing circles * 
knitting * * * embroidery * 
Young girls will call upon their boys * 
* * fathers will organize for the better- 
ment of the community * * * to prevent 
their sons from being tempted into evil ways 

by naughty girls * * * , 

The next time I hear a man complain that 
women have preempted the field of instruction, 
I am going to read him this part of Mr. 
Murphy’s paper and ask him what he was doing 
on the scrimmage line when the other side got 
the ball. 

ON HUNGER. 

Elizabeth Steptee is a woman who taught 

Not long ago she fell heir 
fortune and withdrew from 


school fifteen years. 
to a considerable 
the classroom, but refrained from marrying. 
She is a large woman, of exact though pleas- 
ing appearance. She seems to lack that hint 
of tenderness which some women possess. She 
1as a set way about her which is hard to define; 
not harsh but unyielding as though time had 


not treated her kindly. Fifteen years in the 
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classroom have written their legend in a rim of 
stern lines about her lips. 

I met Miss Steptee the other day in a bakery 
which her brother owns. She was waiting on 
the customers as they came into the shop. Even 
in this trivial business her long training was 
plainly evident. She was prompt and cordial, 
but her smile lacked the warmth which one 
likes to feel toward a friend. 

The last customer of the morning was a little 
boy about four years old. He was a disreput- 
His hat was cocked 
jauntily to one side. His nose was red from the 
sharp air of spring. His clothes bore mute 
evidence of a recent fist fight in the polluted 
arena of Main Street. He had a dime stored 
in the thumb of his left mitten for a loaf of 
bread. , 

When Miss Steptee greeted him I caught a 
glimpse of something eternally feminine. The 
stern lines about her lips softened and her hard 
eves were genuinely friendly. 


able looking little shaver. 


Fifteen years 
I have no doubt 
but that she would have liked to take that little 
fellow, mud and all, and press him close to her 
heart. 


were erased as by a miracle. 


ON FISH. 


I once had a little boy in the ninth grade 
who wrote an essay on fish. The teacher came 
She did not talk about fish 
as you may surmise; she talked about papers. 
Papers in general, and this paper in particular, 
she talked about. 


to see me about it. 


There were 87 mistakes on the first page 
alone by actual count. Furthermore the paper 
was crumpled as though the little boy had laid 
it down on the grass and rolled on it. There 
were holes in the paper where the pencil had 
poked through its too eager tip. Soiled hands 
had left their marks on the margin. Oh, it was 
a villainous paper. Incidently, it dealt with 
fish. 

The teacher repeated to me what she had said 
to the boy. Her lecture must have left a sting. 
It could not help it. I’ve listened to an irate 
editor discussing the same subject. I know. 
My heart went out to that little fellow and his 
essay on fish. But what could I do. A school 
principal may admonish a teacher. He may 
remonstrate, advise, cajole, or wheedle. But, 
openly take the side of a pupil? Never. 

“Now, now,” I told her. “Just forget about 
the dirty hands that penned it. Forget the 87 
mistakes on the first page. All question of con- 
vention aside, how did he handle the subject? 
Was it original? 
truant and fish?” 

My question missed the mark entirely, so 
what could a man do? She went out of the office 
still muttering about paragraphs, capital letters, 
commas, split infinitives. 


Did it make you want to play 


When she was gone I took the rejected manu- 
script and looked it over carefully. I copied it 
on the typewriter just as it was written,—except 
of course, that I double spaced it, paragraphed 
it, leaving a conventional inch and a _ half 
margin, to the lift and to the right. 

Then I read again, this essay on fish. Would 
you believe it, except for some two hundred odd 
mistakes of punctuation, grammar and spelling, 
The boy was brim 
Just draw the picture for 
vourself. A stub of willow stuck in the bank. 
A little boy lying prone on his stomach, one toe 
A piece of crumpled 
A bait can for a desk. 


(Continued on Page 137) 


the paper was a masterpiece. 


full of his subject. 


trailing in the water. 


paper. A blunt pencil. 
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Does the County Unit Need Better Definition 


William R. Hood, United States Bureau of Education. 


This is a large legislative year as regards the 
Forty-three State legis- 
latures meet in regular session in 1923. It may, 
therefore, be supposed that important educa- 
tional movements will be reflected in the school 
legislation of this year, and that the “county 
unit” which is generally thought of as among 


passage of State laws. 


these important movements will be thus re- 
flected. But 
one looks in vain for very substantial gains 


as legislatures come to a close, 
made by county administrative organization. 
The legislature of Texas passed a local option 
law for the five largest counties of that state, 
a few other changes not very fundamental in 
character have been made elsewhere, and that 
practically tells the whole story for the year. 
In Indiana, Oklahoma, and Washington, coun- 
tv-unit bills were defeated in the legislatures, 
and in one or two other States where it was 
proposed to adopt county organization, little 
legislative attention was paid to it. 


Going back to previous years, we find that 
Virginia in 1922 adopted a stronger form of 
county administration, but that year showed no 
considerable gain elsewhere for the county plan. 
In 1921 


somewhat 


Ohio made its county organization 
Missouri legislature 
a comprehensive county-unit bill, and 
Arizona and Oregon passed bills of the local 
yption kind 


stronger, the 
passed 


But the Missouri bill was rejected 
by the people on referendum at the November 
election, 1922, and Arizona’s measure was found 
Dela- 


ware in the same year abandoned county con- 


invalid for want of an enacting clause. 


trol in favor of a more centralized state control. 


It is seen from these facts that the net results 
f three years of legislative procedure with re- 
spect to the county unit have not been very 
marked. Otherwise expressed, the county-unit 
movement would seem to be doing little more 
than marking time, particularly in the region 
west of the Mississippi. This unit is found in 
in the greater part of the South, 
but in the Western States it is usually modified, 
where found at all, and for the States of the 
northeastern part of the country, few people ap- 
pear to advocate it. 


which this article 


strong form 


Hence the question with 
is headed. 


Perhaps one of the difficulties with the 
“county unit” is that the term is not well de- 
fined. Perhaps this form of school organiza- 
tion is not sufficiently standardized to permit 
exact definition. Let us examine some of the 
facts in the case. 


Forms of County Unit. 

Some writers describe the county unit as tak- 
ing one of two forms: the weaker or semi-coun- 
ty, and the strong form, 
divisi 


In the former, as the 
n is usually conceived, the district sys- 
tem still obtains, but some important functions 
partaking of the nature of county control are 
These 
functions have to do with such matters as dis- 
Dut ne the 


vested 1 county board of education. 


county school funds, performing 


duties of a ministerial nature in connection 
vith organization of school districts, and 
exercising more or less general oversight of the 
sc] tem. 

The strong form of county unit is quite dif- 
erent, - here the district is made subordinate, 
ind county authority has become dominant in 
nn, =e study is important in that it shows 


38, or lack of progress, has attended the 
movement in the direction of the county unit of 
Schox ernment Educators, and legislators inter- 
a he subject, are afforded a comprehensive 
os ballads e status of the movement as a basis for 
nian fort on the subject.—Kditor. 


most matters of importance. In several States 
the original school district has lost its corporate 
existence and become a mere sub-district, while 
the county board of education has become the 
“body corporate” with power to hold and convey 
property, sue and be sued, and the like. The 
old-time powers of the board of district trustees 
are submerged in the larger county unit. 


Powers of County Boards of Education. 

This classification, it must be admitted, is 
hardly more than theoretical or tentative, for 
there are in reality about as many forms of 
county unit as there are States having laws on 
the subject. The wide variety of powers vested 
in county boards of education may be taken as 
the first element of diversity to be considered 
here. These powers vary all the way from the 
exercise of a single function to full adminis- 
trative control such as a city school board has. 
Wisconsin, which has a county board for the 
selection of textbooks, is an example of the 
former class; and Maryland, whose district 
boards are mere appointees and agents of the 
county board, exemplifies the latter. Between 
these two extremes are eighteen States with vary- 
ing shades and degrees of power vested in county 
boards of education; and Montana and Oregon 
have local option laws under which a county 
may elect to have an educational board. In 
some of the States classed as having the “weak- 
er or semi-county form,” the county board has 
appreciably more power than in other States 
of the group, and a like diversity is seen in the 
States having the “strong form.” In no two 
states of the country are county boards of edu- 
cation possessed of identical powers. 

If we examine the powers of county boards of 
education somewhat more in detail, we shall 
probably arrive at a better understanding of the 
difficulty of finding a sound basis of definition 
here. And we may begin with the method of 
selecting the county superintendent of schools. 
This ofticer is chosen by the county board of 
education in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Utah; he is appointed by a county fiscal board 
in Tennessee, by the State board of education 
in Virginia, and is elected by popular vote in 
all other. county-unit States, though a recent 
law of New Mexico provides for county-board 
appointment in that State after 1925. Arkan- 
sas and Ohio are two States in this list which 
are usually thought of 
county” plan. 


as having the “semi- 
Florida is a county-unit State 
of “strong form” in which county superinten- 
dents are elected by popular vote. From these 
facts it is clear that the method of selecting the 
chief county school officer varies rather widely 
in the States having county administrative or- 
ganization. 

The selection of teachers may be considered 
next in our examination of the powers of county 
boards. Teachers are chosen by the county board 
of education, or their choice by district boards 
is subject to the county board’s action there- 
on, in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, Tennessee, 
Utah and Virginia. In North Carolina choice 
is made by the district school committee but on 
the recommendation and approval of the county 
superintendent. Teachers here referred to are 
of course only those employed in the territory 
constituting the “county unit;” in independent 
school districts employment is by the local dis- 
trict boards. All the States mentioned above 
may be classed as having the county unit in 
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“strong form;” in all other county-unit States, 
teachers are employed by the local district au- 
thorities. 

One other phase of the powers of county 
boards of education may be examined. This 
relates to the ownership and control of school 
property. Here there is great diversity of prac- 
tice. In Maryland the county owns and con- 
trols the property; in Virginia the district pro- 
vides the school plant, but ownership and con- 
trol are vested in the county board of education; 
in North Carolina some schoolhouses are owned 
by the county and others by the district. Ala- 
bama has some rural schoolhouses whose title 
is vested in the State, and county boards of 
education hold the title to others. Among the 
Western States, New Mexico provides for own- 
ership by the local district, while in Utah the 
county district is the owner. Tennessee’s plan 
is like that of Utah; and Florida, Georgia and 
Kentucky would seem to be in the class with 
North Carolina. The parish school board owns 
and controls the school plant in Louisiana; a 
“parish” is comparable with a county in other 
States. In other county-unit States, the school 
property is generally owned and controled by 
the district. 


It will be observed that only some of the more 
important powers of county boards of education 
have been considered here. We might have ex- 
amined also the functions of county boards in 
respect to the arrangement or change of school 
district boundaries, but some notice will be 
given to this phase of county administration in 
a later paragraph. Generally speaking, the pow- 
ers which we have examined are not conferred 
upon county boards in the States having the 
“weaker or semi-county form” of organization. 
In States having this form, the boards generally 
have little or no authority in the selection of 
the county superintendent or teaching staff or 
in the control of school property. Their duties 
usually concern less fundamental matters or are 
ministerial in character, and here again there 
is diversity of function. It has been seen that 
in Wisconsin the “county board of education” 
has only one thing to do. In Iowa there is a 
similar board, but it has three functions, name- 
ly, to select textbooks in case of county uni- 
formity, to decide appeals involving the boun- 
daries of consolidated school districts, and to 
serve in an advisory capacity to the county 
superintendent. California has county boards 
whose principal duties are to examine and cer- 
tificate teachers and renew or revoke certificates, 
to adopt books and apparatus for school libra- 
ries, to prescribe courses of study for the ele- 
mentary grades, and to confer diplomas upon 
pupils who complete the work of the grades. 
Texas has county boards whose duties are con- 
nected with the provision of high school educa- 
tion in rural territory and with the relation of 
elementary to secondary schools. One might 
proceed further with this comparison, but addi- 
tional examples would seem unnecessary. 

It should by this time be reasonably clear that 
we must look elsewhere for a proper basis of 
definition of the “county unit”. The powers 
conferred by the different States upon county 
boards of education are little short of confusing. 
In one State the county board appoints the su- 
perintendent of schools, in another this officer 
is elected by popular vote and may even be a 
member of the board, and in a third he is selec- 
ted by some board or body other than the county 
board of education. With respect to the em- 
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ployment of teachers, we find them in one State 
employed by the county board, in another by the 
district board with the approval of the county 
board or superintendent, and in still another 
by the district authorities independently of any 
The school plant is under 
under the 
this 
diversity of practice, any definition based on 
the 


other body or officer.. 
the 
district 


county board in one case and 


board in another. By reason of 


functions of county boards of education 


could do little more than outline these func- 
tions as found in a single State. But to de- 
lineate the Maryiand system, for example, 


would not define the “county unit”; nor could 


Alabama, Utah or any other State be properly 
this 
make a definition. 


used for purpose. An example does not 
Districts Independent of the County Unit. 
Let us now look at another phase of county 
administrative organization, namely, the extent 
of the county unit in the county. By this is 
meant the territorial extent of the county board’s 
Does this board the 


city, town community 


authority. administer 


schools of and rural 


alike ¢ 


exempted 


Or are cities and incorporated towns 
independent school 
tricts? Are there any rural districts that are in- 
the board? These 
tions can best be answered by a statement of 


and made dis- 


dependent of county ques 
the practice in the several States having im- 
portant powers vested in county boards of edu- 
Such States below in 
alphabetical order, and a brief statement show- 
ing the nature of exemptions from the county- 


unit law is appended in each case. 


cation. are arranged 


Alabama—Cities of 2,000 population or more 
are independent school districts. There are 52 
of these cities. Mobile and Mobile County con- 
stitute a single county school district. 
Arkansas—Incorporated cities and towns em- 
ploying their own superintendents are exempted 
from the operation of the county-board law. The 
Educational Directory of the . 5. 


Education names 41 places which employ super- 


Bureau of 


intendents 


Florida—All cities and towns are included in 


county system. 
Georgia—Cities of 2,000 population or mor 
and special charter districts are exempt. Spe 


cial-charter districts appear to be numerous. 


Four counties constitute single county school 
districts. (Compare Mobile, Ala.) 
Kentucky—Cities of first, second, third and 


The 


49 cities which employ super 


fourth classes are exempt. Educational 
Directory names 
intendents. 


The 


Orleans) is an 


Orleans 
school 


Parish of 
independent 


Louisiana (New 
district. 
Other cities are parts of county systems. 


Maryland 


dependent city school system. 


Baltimore constitutes the only in- 

Mississippi Any school district which levies 
a local is called a “separate district” and 
is independent of the county board. The State 
t of publie 
1919-21 


tax 
superintende instruction in his bien- 
nial report tor names numerous sepa 
rate districts. 

New Mexico—In 
are not subject t ( 

North 
charter districts” 

Ohio i) 


are independent. 


corporated cities and towns 
boards of education. 
and other “special- 
independent. 

empted village districts” 


An exempted village district 


a village having 3,000 popula 


‘ounty 
Carolina—Cities 
are 


ities and ~" 


is one embracing 


tion or more. Such a corporation may elect to 


become a part of the county system. 

South Carolina—The county board’s author- 
ty restricted to territory outside of cities and 
districts created by special acts of the legisla- 
inom 





DR. 
President-Elect, New Jersey 
Normal School, Trenton 


DON C. BLISS, 


State 


(See Page 84.) 


districts 
independent of 


T ennessee—N umerous and 


eities 


created by special acts are coun 


ty boards of education. 


Texas—The county board’s authority does not 
extend to cities and incorporated independent 
districts. There are many such independent 
systems. 

Utah—The State constitution provides that 
cities of the first and second classes shall con- 


stitute separate school systems under the con- 


trol of city boards of education. There are four 
such cities. 
Virginia—The larger cities are school “divi 


sions” and are independent of the county sys- 


) 


tem. There are 22 of these cities. 


If now we summarize this statement, the 
points of likeness and difference will readily ap 
pear. Florida is the only State having no inde- 
pendent city school district. Maryland and 
Louisiana are similar in that each has one inde- 


Utah stands alone in this 
Alabama 


between 


pendent city system. 
Ohio and 


nee, but the line 


grouping. 


show a 
and 


shown at 3,000 population in 


resem- 


..3 
Wi 


urban rural 
idministration is 
the on other and an urban 


district in Alabama ean not 


and at 2,000 in the 


voluntarily pass 
to the county system. Mississippi stands alone 
in basing district independence upon the levy 


of a local tax. In Arkansas a city or town must 
be incorporated and employ a superintendent of 
schools. Virgina and Kentucky would seem to 


the same kind of cities, though 
on different bases. 
State 


exempt about 
Georgia, like Alabama, is a 
with cities of 2,000 population or more 
exempted, but in the former various special-char 
exempt from the opera- 

North and South Caro- 
the 
there are 
Mexico, Ten- 
cities are alike exempt, but 
the kinds of 
subject to 


] 
aisO 


ter districts are 
tion of the county law. 
likeness in 


school 


also points of divergence. 


lina have points of respect to 


extent of control, but 


In New 


county 


nessee and Texas 


there is dissimilarity in smaller 


corporations that are not county 


authority. 


Closely related to the territorial extent of the 


uunty is th 


authority ot 


county unit in the e 


the county board over the arrangement of dis- 


trict boundary lines. This is an important 


element, since lf nvolves such matters as 


the consolidation of schools and the advan- 
tageous placement of children in school. In 
this respect, laws of the “strong form” gener- 
lly vest conside rable power in the county 
board of education. It is, however, not author- 

ed to attach territory to, or detach territory 
from, independent district without the latter’s 


consent. Districts or sub-districts within the 


county system may usually be united or other- 


wise changed as to boundaries by the county 


board, but where it is proposed to attach 


non-taxing territory to a taxing unit, or to 
unite taxing units levying different rates, the 


assent of the voters of the 
tached 


it would 


territory to be at- 
is generally necessary. In some States 
probably be unconstitutional to anu- 
board of 


rearrangement of district 


thorize a county education, by the 
boundary » to 
change tax rates voted by the people under con- 


States 


lines 


stitutional provision. In having the 


weaker form of county unit, county boards are 
not generally given large powers in 


district 


the matter 
boundaries. In a 
authorities 


of arranging few 


States 


eounty hear and decide ap- 


boundary controversies. 


pe als in 
County School Revenues. 


the variety of 
type of county school organization is concluded, 


Before our examination of 


ne more phase need be noticed. This is the 
matter of school revenues. County taxation for 
public school purposes is provided for in Ala- 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vi Washington, Wisconsin 


irginia, 
Diversity is here in 


bama, 


Georgia. 
Carolina, 


and 
three as- 
In the first place, several States, namely, 
Arizona, ( Idaho, Nevada, North Da- 


kota, Oklahoma and Wyoming, have ni 


Wyoming. 
pe cts. 


seen 


‘olorado, 


county 
States have 
few other elements of county school control, and 


boards of education, most of these 


Montana and Oregon have only local option 
county-unit laws. Secondly, Arkansas and Texas 
re found to be States with county administra- 
ve boards but with no provision for raising 


means of county taxes. Thirdly, 


taxes with county 


0] funds by 
‘county schoo 
‘control holds true throughout the South, 
three States, 


two or whereas in the 


o fundamentals of county 


pr VISION ve little relation to each other. 
The re are some differences in respect to coun- 
ty school revenues which do not appear in the 


’ -a , 
list of States given above. 


One difference 
the territorial extent in 


may 


be seen 1f we 


examine 


the county of the county taxing unit for school 


purposes. This is by no means co-extensive 
with the unit of administrative control in coun- 
ty-unit States. Examples will suffice to show 
this. In Maryland and Louisiana, the unit of 


control and the unit of taxation for school pur- 


poses are co-extensive and include the entire 
county. In Kentucky and Utah, these units 
are co-extensive but do not include the entire 


county if a city 
the ¢ 


entire 


of specified class is situated in 
Alabama and New Mexico, the 
county is the unit of taxation, but the 
unit of control does not 

School 


uunty. In 


include certain cities. 
present still another differ- 
This appears in the distribution of coun- 
ty school funds. In some States, as Maryland 
and Al ibama, these are distributed to schools in 
the discretion of the county board of education. 
In other States, distribution is based on school 
still 
number of teachers em- 
distribution of school funds can 
discussed at length in this paper. It must 

that there is diversity of 
practice here as elsewhere. 

Local school districts or 
school units smaller than the county is found 
in all States except Maryland. This statement, 
however, needs qualification, for 
other States in i 


revenues 


ence. 


eensus reports, and in others, on attend 


ance figures or the 
ployed The 
not be 
suthes 


mere ly to show 


taxation in other 


thers are 
within the territory sub- 
ject to the county board of education, no smaller 
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The Superintendent’s Relation to his Board 


It is highly important that a superintendent 
clearly understand his proper relation to the 
hoard of education. His success will in a 
large measure depend on his ability to get 
along well with the members of his board. This 
frequentls® calls for a knowledge and under- 
standing of matters that are only remotely and 
within the 
schools, and for abilities quite different from 


indirectly related to his duties 
those required for organizing and directing the 
work ol l small corps of teachers. Generally, 
+ calls for good common sense and tact, and 
an understanding of the business and _ social 


nterests of the community as well as of specific 
duties within the schools. 

Experience Versus Training. 

The voung and inexperienced superintendent 

sometimes fails to appreciate the understanding 

nd good qualities of his board members, or 

proper respect for their judgment. He 

ipt to think at this stage that because he 

is had special training or has graduated from 

1 cours n college and has been elected as head 

the schools, he 1s expected to know every- 

ne pertaining to the education and welfare 

ldren and young people, and that he 

should speak with authority on or advise all 


persons With respect to matters of their educa 


As rule, it may be said, that such a person 
. 1 

vet realize his limitations, and the 

t © must continue to learn from others 

make progress. It is easy for him to 

e! the fact that the members of the board, 
mposed of men and women experi 


} 


ferent callings and different walks 


re in position to judge his work from 

rious angles and to know better than he what 
the det ds and needs of the community are. 
N f the members may have had the aecade- 
t he has had, but usually one 


re business men, industrial 
nel ry atta rs vho have had W de 
exper f dw » can size up a situation very 
Not infrequently, too, one finds on 
1 professional men and men of wide 
training nd experience who have had an op 
study the duties and requirements 
er of superintendents. 
lt 5 now ilso quite common to have one or 
ntell PeTLCE ind bre idth of visi | 
rep! ted on the sehool board. Such women 
( better understanding of the 
LEX small children and growing boys and 
Their views and voice may 
needed balance to the board in ad 
I and life « the school to the 
( IOVS ind girls If the superin 
rt and thoughtful he will not only 
eek the advice of these men 
order to profit by their experi 
( reful to ww his apprecia 
I id ( nd iggest hs 
U d it must iid tl 
i cE CSper l i¢ eadaln 
t tizens not infrequently 
rd. Some ar 
l | ear ti t they ire not | 
m ffend cert people 
| reby injure their sim 
inwilling to assume tl] 
I 1 ( the ne I time 
( l men and men to be 
| ers wh ire not jttal fied T 
Otten they do not 1 ize O1 
res sibility There are, how 
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ever, few school boards on which there are not 
one or more members of good sound judgment. 


Powers and Duties of the Superintendent. 

The powers and duties of the school superin- 
tendent are defined by state laws only in genera] 
terms, and in most cases very meagerly. They 
are generally delegated to him by the school 
board and are, as a rule, implied rather than 
These 


powers and duties have been established by cus- 


expressed, especially in smaller places. 


tom rather than by legislation, and it may be 
said that they are generally very much the same 
The du- 


ties, however, vary considerably with the size 


in all school systems of a given size. 


of the school system. 

A superintendent should clearly understand 
and always bear in mind that the people of the 
eommunity are producing the children and sup- 
plying the taxes; that the school board members 
have been elected to represent the people; that 
he had been employed by them as their execu- 
tive officer or manager; and that his powers and 

The b yard is 


respons ble to the people and he in turn is re- 


duties are subject to their rules. 


sponsible to the board. His relation to the 


board is very much the same as that of a super 
intendent of a private corporation in which the 
stockholders elect a board of directors who in 
turn employ a manager or superintendent to 
conduet the business. The directors in either 
case may know very little about the details 
or actual work to be done, but they are responsi- 
execution 


e, nevertheless, tor its proper 


through the man they have employed. A wise 
superintendent will make a careful study of the 
extent and limitations of his powers and duties, 
of the powers and duties of the board, and of 
his proper re] ition Ww ith the b yard COnCE rning 


A wis 


=e, will seek tO Vive the Su 


matters that should be dec ded by both. 
school board, likew 
perintendent power and freedom of action com- 


mensurate with his ability and responsibility. 


The following is a summary of some of the 


and duties that are a nerally delegated, 


powers 


) 


either expressly or tacitly, to superintendents 


of v llages, towns, and sm iller ¢ tic S. They are 


common ones No at- 


+ ] 


tempt has been made here to compile a compl te 


the general and mor 
st of duties, or to go at length into the many 


(1) To act as executive officer of the school 


board and, rele rally, t d rect all employees 
connected with the schools. 

(2) To have supervision of the publie schools 
TU community r district, their organiza 

my, al d class fication. 

3) plan and develop with the aid of th 
| teachers a course of study, tnd to 


‘ 


arrange a daily program of study, instruction, 


Note: It is generally understood that the 
supertendent’s plans with respect to these mat- 
to the approval of the board 


ters are subject 





or a committee of the board. In smaller places 
however, the board as a rule does not investi- 
gate or inquire into these matters, but leaves 
them to the superintendent. 

(4) To make such rules and regulations for 
the management and government of the schools 
as he and the teachers may deem necessary and 
proper. 


(5) To select textbooks, apparatus, and edu- 


Note: y 
superintendent to select and order the books 
and supplies, he orders the regular and neces- 
sary textbooks and supplies without consulting 
the board. The purchasing of equipment and 
apparatus is practically always subject to the 
approval of the board, excepting for limited or 
stated amounts, often not to exceed from ten 
to twenty-five dollars. It is well for a superin- 
tendent to have a clear understanding with his 
board concerning the amount of money he is 
permitted to spend without a special approval 
of the board. 


cational supplies. 
Usually where it is customary for the 


(6) To investigate applicants for positions in 


1 
+} 


he schools, and to recommend or nominate 
teachers for election by the board or teacher’s 
committee. 


Note: In some places the selection and ap- 
pointment of teachers is left largely to the 
superintendent, especially if he has been in the 
community one or more years and has demon- 
strated his ability. Where this is done the 
superintendent reports the selection or appoint- 
ment to the board or teachers’ committee who 
then formally elect the teacher. It is not al- 
ways wise for a superintendent to seek or as- 
sume the sole responsibility in the selection of 
teachers, especially if he is inexperienced. 
There will likely be one or more teachers in the 
system who will fail to meet the approval of 
the community, and where their selection has 
been left entirely to the superintendent he will 
usually be held solely responsible for their suc- 
cess. It is often better to divide this responsi- 
bility with the various mepabers of the board 
or committee on the selection of teachers by 
having them consider and approve of the ap- 
plicants nominated by the superintendent. 

{ 


i) | » assign and transter te ichers and to 


recommend the re-election and dismissal of 


teachers. 

(8) To fix the time and prescribe a mode of 
regular examinations, to supervise the promo- 
tion and classification of pupils, and to classify 


schools. 


(9) To see that registers and all necessary 


pplieants for admission to the 


rit rs’ meetings as often as he 
Ks idvisable tor the diseussi mn of methods 


and matters pertaining to the daily 


ogram, discipline, examinations, ete. 


(11) To promote etfective team-work among 


eachers, and harm my ind interest in all school 
ri 
12) J en temporal substitute teach- 
ers is¢ 7 ness I ! t yf tive regu 
, er 
(155) | ) suspen puplis vhnen 1T bec mes 
, 
Note: It is generally well to have a clear 
understanding with the board concerning the 
- 


pupils, or to take the matter up 
with the board beforehand whenever it seems 
necessary to suspend a pupil. Nothing is more 
ely to get a superintendent into trouble than 
the suspension of some popular but mischievous 
Where a definite understanding can be 

had beforehand, or where the suspension can be 
f the superintendent and 
board, it carries more weight and the superin- 
tendent ] less likely to be uniu tly criticised. 
\ perintendent should never assume authority 
o expel a pupil from school, or to dismiss a 
teacher as this is properly the duty of the 
board. Any suspension should be promptly re- 


ported to the board for action 


made the joint act o 
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(14) To have general supervision over the 


janitor’s work and see that it is properly done. 

(15) To keep the board informed of the pro- 
gress, needs, and condition of the schools; to 
suggest means for improvements; and to make 
such reports as the board may require. 


(16) To attend board meetings. 


Powers and Duties of The Board. 
The powers and duties of boards of education 


are somewhat more definitely outlined by legal 


statutes than are the powers and duties of 


superintendents. Yet they are in many respects 
indefinite and are frequently not understood by 
the members themselves or by the people of the 
community. 

School boards are often criticised for attemp- 
ting to handle technical and professional mat- 
ters that should be left to the superintendent— 
for employing expert advise and then attempt- 
Often they 
are criticised, too, for spending too much of 
that 
could be handled much better and much more 


ing to do the advising themselves. 


their time in handling routine matters 
promptly by the superintendent, principal, and 
teachers. It should be said here, however, that 
in many instances there has been considerable 
justification for such action on the part of the 
board, for too often superintendents have not 
been qualified to do their duty. Many communi- 
ties have been obliged to change the heads of 
their school system every year or two until the 
school board has found it necessary to take cer- 
tain matters in their own hands. 

It is probably safe to say that the average 


board commits more sins of omission 


school 
than sins of commission. In the smaller com- 
munities, especially, there is always a tendency 
to postpone action and to allow the superinten- 
dent to handle all matters pertaining to the 
schools, often without any investigation or con- 
cern on the part of the board. 

The following is a list of some of the more 


important powers and duties of the school 


board: 

(1) To estimate and levy taxes and to issue 
bonds in accordance with state and municipal 
laws and regulations. 

(2) To 
equipment. 

(3) To select school sites. 


provide buildings, grounds, and 


(4) To consider and approve building plans. 

(5) To approve of or make the final decision 
concerning any needed or proposed expansion or 
enlargement of the educational system. 

(6) To determine or pass upon the annual 
budget of expenses. 

(7) To act as custodian of all school prop- 
erty. 

(8) To establish the length of the school year. 

(9) To principal, 
teachers, janitor, and other employees. 


elect a superintendent, 

(10) To fix the salary of all employees. 

(11) To advise with the superintendent or 
pass upon the course of study. 

(12) To require and consider reports of busi- 
ness transactions. 

(13) To require and consider reports of the 
superintendent concerning the progress of the 
school. 

(14) To debate and pass upon recommenda- 
tions of the superintendent. 

(15) To act as a court of final appeal for the 
teachers, principal, and school patrons in mat- 
ters that the superintendent has not been able 
to handle satisfactorily. 

In general it may be said that the duties of 
the board are chiefly legislative, dealing with 
financial matters; while those of the superin- 
tendent are chiefly executive, dealing with edu- 
eational matters. 
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Expert Opinion on School Board Relationships. 
The addi- 
tional information to show the general practice 


following extracts will serve as 


and opinion concerning the relationship be- 
tween superintendents and school boards with 
respect to powers and duties: 

“The city rightly and naturally looks to the 
board as representing the public, the taxpayers, 
und the parents, and to the superintendent as 
beng the guardian of the interests of 
This mean that the 
deliberative work of the board should be limited 
to telling the superintendent what the public 
wants, and the work of the superintendent 
limited to putting these orders into execution. 


expert 


the children. does not 


In addition to his work as executive, the main 
business of the superintendent is to think, to 
plan, and to propose, and the business of the 
board is to make decisions about these propos- 
als..—The Cleveland School (Sum- 
mary Volume) p. 53. 


Survey. 


“The board of education should provide all 
the means necessary for carrying on the work, 
such as securing needed funds and constructing 
buildings, and should be ready to 
executive 


advise its 


officers whenever such advice is 


needed or desired. The agents whom they have 
elected to perform in detail the executive func- 
tions of the board are easily removed if found 
to be either incompetent or unworthy of con- 
fidence. They should give to these officers the 
most unqualified support as long as they per- 
form faithfully and well their duties, and 
should be prompt in holding them to strict ac- 
count in ease of any failure of duty or evident 
unfitness of their task.”—Administration of 
Public Education in the United States, Dutton 
and Snedden. p. 142. 

“At the head of the school department is the 
superintendent of schools. His chief function 
will be the supervision of instruction, but with 
final jurisdiction, subject only to the board of 
school directors, in the case of other matters 
He should be made the real 
head and leader of the school system in fact, 
as well as 


than instruction. 


in name, and full responsibility for 
the successful conduct of all departments of the 
educational service should be placed squarely on 
his shoulders. He should, accordingly, be given 
tenure, salary, jurisdiction, and authority com- 
mensurate with the responsibility placed upon 
him. * * So long as he can stand up 
under such responsibility, and handle the af- 
fairs of the department with wisdom and good 
sense, the Board should stand by him and his 
recommendations; whenever the Board comes to 
feel that he does not come up to the position 
which has been created, or does not fill the posi- 
tion as it should be filled, they should eall for 
his resignation and select someone else who has 
the proper personality, courage, knowledge and 
insight.”"—The Portland, Oregon Survey. pp. 
21, 23. 

“In all matters such as the hygienic aspects 
of schoolhouse construction, the authorizing of 
courses of study, the selection of text and sup- 
plemental books, passing on the competency of 
instruction or the efficiency of the service in 
the school department,—matters which no board 
of laymen is competent to pass intelligently up- 
on,—action should be based only on the recom- 
medation of the expert educational office of the 
board. 

“This leaves the board free to attend to the 
main business which they are elected to handle, 
and frées them from the hundreds of petty an- 
noyances incident to the personal pulls and in- 
fluences which beset any lay school board which 
attempts to exercise expert functions.”—School 
Survey Report, Butte, Montana. 

“The general policy of the school should be 
outlined by the principal but authorized by the 


board. The principal should then be intrustedg 
with the carrying out of that policy and the 
execution of its details. Expenditures are usu- 
the principal, but must al- 
ways be authorized by the board.”—Adminis- 
tration of Village and Consolidated Schools, by 


44, 45. 


ally suggested by 


Finney and Schafer. 


The Individual Board Member. 
An individual board member can and often 


does give a young or inexperienced superin- 
tendent good and necessary advice by way of 
suggestion or direct information. Sut as an 
individual board member he has no authority 
to give orders or decide matters, unless this 
authority has been expressly delegated to him 
by the vote of the board. 


It sometimes that an 


understanding 


happens individual 
what his proper 


duties are, takes into his own hands and in- 


member, not 


structs or directs the superintendent concerning 
his duties, or unwisely interferes with his plans 
and work. In such instances the superintendent 
should inform the individual member of the 
necessity of bringing the matter up at a board 
meeting, or he should himself present the mat- 
ter at a meeting of the board. In ease of a 
dispute or adverse criticism he should be very 
careful and tactful. He should make sure that 
he is right, and, if he is young and inexperi- 
enced, he will usually do well to seek the advice 
of the board rather than to assume an air of 
authority. If he knows his business he will be 
able to convince the board that he is right with- 
out creating ill doubt, or misunder- 
If he finds that he has been wrong 


feelings, 
standing. 
he should make a manly apology. By discussing 
such matters frankly 
board members 


at a meeting of all the 
an individual member will as a 
rule be satisfied with the decision of the board, 
and if he is not satisfied and is inclined to feel 
wronged or to make the matter a personal issue 
he cannot so easily misrepresent matters or mis- 
quote the superintendent. 


It is well to have a clear understanding from 
the first to the effect that patrons, teachers, and 
pupils must not take their grievances directly 
to some member of the board without first con- 
Such a procedure 
is unfair to the superintendent and detrimenta) 
schooi. If 
the superintendent is unable to handle a com- 
plaint satisfactorily, it should be submitted to 
the board in 


sulting the superintendent. 


to the harmonious workings of the 


session, and preferably by the 


superintendent. To quote from the Survey Re- 


port of Ogden, Utah, “The individual beard 
member should not attempt to dictate school 


policies to the superintendent or to listen to 
complaints from principal, teachers, or parents. 
All such complaints should be referred to the 
superintendent. An individual board member 
does not have the authority of even the lowest 
paid employe, unless the board by resolution has 
delegated him to exercise authority in certain 
mo tters.” 
Board Meetings. 

Great variations exist among boards with re- 
spect to their meetings. In larger places it is 
customary to have regular meetings at least 
once a month, but in many smaller commun!- 
ties no regular Here, in 


many instances, meetings are called by the pres- 


meetings are held. 


ident of the board only when special matters 
or problems arise, or upon recommendation of 
the superintendent concerning matters of spe- 
cial importance. In these meetings the work 
of the board is often done in an informal and 
haphazard manner and without having an ade- 
quete record made of the business transacted. 
Where such a condition has prevailed the super- 
intendent should carefully and tactfully strive 
to bring about better methods. 
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It is customary, proper, and important that 
the superintendent be present and have a right 


to speak 


at all meetings. It is here, frequently, 
where he has an opportunity to do his best work 
for the community. If he is qualified and 
knows his business he will as a rule be able to 
convince the board of necessary improvements, 
and will usually get what is needed in buildings, 
equipment, and teachers. School boards gen- 
erally are not penurious or opposed to expendi- 
tures for educational purposes if they can be 
that 


or justifiable. 


convinced the expenditures are necessary 
It is plainly the superintendent’s 
duty to inform the board of any necessary ex- 
penditure or improvement and to show as far 
as possible why the expenditure or improvement 
should be made. This he can often do best by 
statistical data or 


graphs to present to the board at its meeting, 


having carefully-prepared 
by supplying the members with literature per- 
taining directly to matters in question, or by 
ealling their attention specific to magazine ar- 
ticles and other sources of information. A wise 
superintendent will strive to acquaint the mem- 
bers of his board with the best available sources 
of information concerning matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the schools, and will see to it 
that such information is made easily accessible 
to them. Every board should subscribe regu- 
for one or more copies of the ScHooL 
Boarp JOURNAL. 


larily 


Not infrequently it is found that a single in- 
fluential and the board, 
by sheer argument and persuasion, leads all the 


dominant member of 
other members, and often practically decides 
matters of great importance in determining the 
policy of the schools. Frequently where such a 
the other members of the 
either indifferent or fear to take the 
initiative in presenting a matter or in suggest- 


condition prevails 


board are 
ing a method of procedure. Where a single 
member is thus inclined or is likely to deter- 
mine the decision of an important matter, it 
may be well to point out tactfully the advisa- 
bili voting by ballot 


bility of in order that every 


What is to be 


lhe most potent political effect of the econo- 
mic collapse of 1920 was the insistent public de- 


mand for decreased taxation. The general pub- 


lic, more particularly the smaller taxpayer, be- 
came ex- 
penditure of all kinds, federal, state, and local. 


There grew up almost over night an unreason- 


extremely critical of governmental 


ing hostility to anything that savored of taxa- 
State and 
boards of education could not have ignored this 
demand 


would 


tion. legislatures, city councils, 


have done so 


public 


for retrenchment. To 


have been to lose confidence. 
Politicians were quick to sense the situation 
and capitallize it. 
on progressives, and many there were of our 
most publie lost their 


political heads because they were known to be 


There was an “open season” 


spirited citizens who 
liberal in their views concerning the expendi- 


ture of public money for worthy civie purposes. 


This economie reaction has presented us with 
one of the most peculiar paradoxes in our finan- 
cial history. The most bitter and illogical op- 
position to taxation for school and kindred in- 
stitutions has come from those who profit by 
The laborer and small farmer con- 


them most. 
least and are in a position to re- 


tribute the 


ceive the most from any additional tax burden 
that is transmuted into education through the 


agency of better buildings, better trained teach- 
It is their 


d more up-to-date equipment. 
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member may freely and deliberately exercise his 
best judgment. 
be conducted according to parliamentary rules, 
and a complete record should be kept of all 
business transacted. In the words of Chancel- 
lor, “Through the board of education, the people 
rule the school. 


In short all meetings should 


A board member is neither an 
educator nor a governor. As a board member, he 
is, individually, nothing but a citizen. An indi- 
vidual counts only as one of the majority in 
control. ‘Lhere is no board of education except 
in meeting duly called and convened, and then 
after roll-call and 
Not even in board meeting has a member any 


only before adjournment. 
authority; he has only his voice and his vote. 
The 
resolutions that are regularly adopted govern 
the schools.’” 

Standing Committees. 


In smaller communities the various duties of 


The control of the school is in the vote. 


the board are generally performed by the mem- 
bers acting together as a whole while in larger 
places much of the work is done by committees. 
There is, however, a wide difference in practice 
with respect to the appointment of standing and 
special committees among school boards. 

there are distinct advant- 


In some respects 


ages in having certain duties performed by 
committees, even for boards of smaller com- 
munities. This is especially true where the 


board members are indifferent about holding or 
regular meetings, or where one or 
the farms at 
distance from the village or town. 


attending 


more of members live on some 
Under such 
circumstances it is often well to have, for ex- 
or three 


members on the appointment of teachers, a pur- 


ample, a standing committee of two 


chasing committee, and a committee on build- 


ings and grounds, since it is usually much 
easier to secure a meeting of and action on the 
part of two or three persons than to get the 


board as a whole to meet and decide on a mat- 


ter. But care should be exercised to avoid com- 


Chancellor, W. E Our Schools: 
tration and Supervision P. as 


Their Adminis 
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plicating matters by appointing too many com- 
mittees. It held that whenever 
practicable important matters should be settled 
by the board as a whole or should be investi- 
gated by a committee and then referred to the 
board as a whole. 


is generally 


Selection of Board Members. 


As a matter of professional service it is en- 
tirely proper for a superintendent to exercise 
his best influence with the people of his com- 
munity in the and appointment of 
His efforts in this direc- 
tion should, however, always be motivated by 
the principles involved, and should never be- 
come a personal matter. 


selection 
good board members. 


The aim should al- 
ways be to elect persons who are well qualified 
for the position. There is no official position 
that involves greater responsibilities or affords 
greater opportunities for real service than a 
position which deals with the development of 
the boys and girls of the community. Upon the 
views and attitude of those elected on the board 
of education the progress of the schools and the 
success of the superintendent may in a large 
measure depend. 

Good buginess ability and an understanding 
of educational needs are essential requisites of 
Politicians and dishonest 
men who are likely to use the office for political 
or personal advantages should not be elected on 
the school board. 


good board members. 


A superintendent who is sin- 
Men 


who are unsuccessful in their own affairs, also, 


cere will oppose the election of such men. 


as a rule, do not make good board members. 
Where there is a parent-teacher association 
the board members may 
well be taken up at a regular meeting of this 
organization. 


selection of suitable 
At such a meeting names of suit- 
able persons may be suggested and discussed 
and frank manner before nomina- 


in an open 


tions are made. In this way a genuine interest 
may often be created in the matter and hasty 
action, underhanded work, and factional strife 


preve nted. 


the Future Trend of Teachers’ Salaries? 


Supt. L. A. Stewart, Dowagiac, Mich. 


children who are being educated at an expense 
that they could not 


siderable de goTree on 


bear if it fell to any con- 


them alone. The socialist 


has in many cities allied himself with the re- 
actionary, defeating the school in its purpose of 
according “equal opportunity” to all children 
through a liberal educational program. 

The school is fortunate to have escaped as 
well as it has. It was a foregone conclusion 
that an institution supported, as it is, by direct 
taxation on real and personal property should 
be criticized, both intelligently and otherwise. 
Boards of education have met the demand for 
economy in various ways. They have deferred 
and slashed building programs, simplified cur- 
ricula, increased the ratio of pupils to teachers, 


the load, 


supervisory officers, special teachers, nurses, and 


increased teaching employed fewer 
other assistants. 


the 
sec- 


have not escaped 
general tendency toward reaction. 
tions that have been hit particularly hard; the 


northwest, for instance, has witnessed consider- 


Teachers’ salaries 


Some 


able cutting of salaries. The situation gener- 
ally was one of dubious wavering and hesitancy. 
scheduled 
suspended, though no nominal cut was made. 
A far 
tionary policy has been the supplanting of the 
the 


In many instances increases were 


more dangerous manifestation of reac- 


experienced trained teacher by inexperi- 


The 
prepared to give more than “his money’s worth” 


was at a 


enced, untrained one. teacher who was 


Many successful teachers 
year ago, 
fully expecting to be elected to better ones. 


discount. 
voluntarily vacated their positions a 
Normally this would have happened. However, 
their places were taken by young teachers at a 
As a result many did not take 
positions in September 1921 and 1922. Others 
The market for inex- 
perienced teachers was active. It was “slow” 
for the best talent of the profession. 


smaller wage. 


accepted inferior ones. 


This is the situation that must be changed if 
The 
public must be brought to accept the principle 
that 


teaching is ever to become a profession. 
successful teaching ex- 
perience must be rewarded in a financial way, 
and that in the long run the quality of service 
rendered is directly dependent on the outlay for 
salaries. 

If we could have definite assurance that for 
the ensuing twenty years that salaries would 
increase steadily, teaching would immediately 
attractive. 


scholarship and 


become The most capable people 


would for it. To make teaching pay 
well would bring to it the best native endow- 
ment that the natson affords. 
pare for teaching than the calling could absorb. 
Here tactful discouragement of the “inefficient” 


. + . . . . . 
in our teacher training institutions, followed by 


prepare 


More would pre- 
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the competition would 
eliminate the 


The education of our youth would fall 


winnowing process 0! 


unprogressive, the lazy, and the 
unfit. 
to those with superior mental in 


ial ad iptabili- 


automatically 
heritance, moral stamina, 
ty. 

How ean salaries be maintained and advanced 
in a period of general uncertainty such as must 
exist for ¢ In the 
first place, there is an economic side to the 


a decade and more to come 
ques 
tion which cannot be neglected. Teachers must 
not flatter th mselves by assuming that the ser 
the 


de mand. 


vices they render society are exempt trom 


operation of the law of supply ind 


A surplus of 
to have a depressing effect on salaries 


is bound 
If this 
yvuld 


legally qual fied teachers 


not true a scarcity of teachers ¢ not 


stimulating effect. 


were 
have a 


Labor has furnished us the only successful 


instances of apparently successful flights in the 


, ' viet 
face of economic law. Certain powerful and 


well-organized labor groups have maintained 
their wage st indards, for the time at least, in 
spite of the insistence of economists that they 


‘1 hey have reverse d the 
of industrial depres 


come down. 


must 
situation, that in a period 
sion wages precede prices in their fall. It is 
been cut through 
which all 
Never 


the tTace 


true that their real w 
unemployment and inflated prices 
compelled to share with them. 


| ] | 
} 


heir ground in 


h ive been ( 


i 


theless they have held t 
of opposition both from employer and the gen- 
eral public 

Yet ther s not the least chance that group 


action akin to unionism 1s the means whe reby 


teachers may protect their position. The burden 


of edueation is direct taxation, and 


vould not be 


unionism lerated by the publ C. 


The “dead level” of union schedules, which 
places zer ilue on production above the min1- 
} ° ‘ 3° 
mum, and limitation of output applied to edu- 


less repugnant to 


cedure re no 


, , , ’ . , 
teachers than to the publ c ()bviousiv the solu 
tion dor rt é n tl direction 

Che most romising mean O leali with 


the ilary li mn s to affect re upply ol 
trained teachers by raisn ndards for 
entrance and advanceme n professio1 
The pul and teacher i mm terest 
it this point The publ desires | juality 
teaching servic he teacher desires permanent 
assurance of a living wage 

The raising of the standards of preparat 
in the medical profession furnishes an inter 
esting parallel in the study of teachers’ wages 
and standards. It is generally conceded that 
competent pl cians make a comfortable liv- 
ing. The average doctor seems to be In a mucl 
better position financially than is the iverage 
of men in the teaching profession. The reaso 
probably is that a doctor has to know a great 
deal befors e is permitted » practice H 

| ( to do more than “bleed” the pa 

ful barber ceased to turn phys 
y eal Apprenticeship 

hed , Today 
seven rh school 
radu I ld-be phys 


‘ r 
dary | r¢ | 
pr pais t 
eit ten l | - 1) 1 I 
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more slowly. The greatest danger is that they 


ai ll ‘ i 
Will Move fT SiIOWLY. 


In the same way that the publie appreciates 
trained 


ices of 


A few states will in the immediate future re- 


the services of a physician, will they 


appreciate the sery a well-trained teacher. 


quire one year’s training as a minimum train- 


ing. ‘This is a step in advance which teachers 
should welcome. Yet, as long as one may enter 
upon teaching with only one or even two years’ 
eall- 
the 
that 


boards 


training, teachers can hardly dignify it by 


ng it a profession. It is no eriticism of 
personnel of the teaching force to 


tney 


state 


shall command more respect from 


of education when it takes them longer to get 
ready to teach. S; 


ilaries can be permanently 


fted only as the standards of the occupation 
ng are raised to a professional plane. 
action on 


the 


course, requires legis] itive 


the part of the various However, 


States. 


] 


fact that teachers have iny st indards at all is 
evident that the public in general is sympathe- 
tic with any course that gives promise of mak 


schools better. They are likely to think 


teachers if collectively through tl 


their 


state associations, t hers work to improve the 
service rendered by the teaching profession. 
The salaries will be taken care of if the stan- 
dards are. 

(long th the progran I mp! ed sta 
dards must go the program of reforn schoo 
taxation Larger state support r the i 

hools would make it incially possible for 
the smaller communities to secure the services 


icners 


When one city has a tax rate 


three or four times that of another, it ean hard 
ly be expected to pay its teachers as well or 
maintain as good a school in general 
Inasmuch as edueat S n r of stat 
neern, only enough public school support 
ul d be prov de | V l X I to nsure 
reasonable economy in_ th pera rf the 
schoo] Better salaric uld then be paid with 
u mposil l I irdet I the yea] 
mmunity 
Bix 7, 6 men should be al to do some 
hing to disp llusion that “we are being 
taxed to de tl | es are @XoOl! nt nd al 
vays ha een, simp ecause the idea of tax 
tion is distasteful | most telling pos 
mt t ( blo! rT iY xa vas I lat 
iS ¢ le ‘ t ! ul V alli \ iy 
ery ut that it nother name for taxes. 
The ever-increasing magnitude of the school 
program essential to modern educational needs 
must necessarily call for increased expenditure. 
iv eh rs’ s ries vave he th biggest ten 
in education, and yet the whole expense is small 
! parison wit the t self-imposed for 
Ixurle Accordit to statistical evidenee, a 
‘ SOO ane ds $14.28 per eanita for cigars 
arettes il of $78,540—more than 
n Ct eltie e 1 se |} taxation for 
ol purpost tual | for luxur 
yruld ul S 1 housin £00 
th ni mmu ean 
‘ ‘ 
| the du Imen to 1 e this clear 
| , | it the ’ 
I ( er es 
t¢ T | r YT T indar ~ 
t pr ( l | ring a more 
ul ind third, b . 
t n at t, the publ bill for 
educatior mall in comparison with the re- 
ults 1 me! Cal do much by cone? rted 
pre iome these truths to the publie 
nd. Through some such general program, in 
id of nart ] nm. we mav hone to 
’ é recs 


WHAT THE TEXTBOOK 


SCHOOL 


HAS TAUGHT 
ADMINISTRATORS. 


Aside from its function as a classroom aid, 


the modern textbook has afforded some lessons 
within the year which have entered vitally into 
the This lesson 


teaches that is costs money to produce a good 


domain of pure economics. 
textbook, and that textbooks cannot be sold at 
less than cost. In fact, the lesson groes a shade 
that 
margin of profit for the producer. 


The e 


ture 


farther and says there must also be a 


the 
winter and the recent read- 


versy engaged in by legisla- 


mitre 
of Texas last 


vertising 


for bids on textbooks in Indiana sim- 


ply demonstrate the fact that all labor 


eosts of 


and material are higher by far today than they 


were ten years ago. Textbook adoptions which 


expired in recent years could be renewed only 
value 


it a higher cost The general rise in the 


ommodities which affected a thousand and 


one art eles has also i th ( ted the “ost of school 


D KS 
Ih experience tT the year has been that 
prices cannot be fixed by legislative action and 
that bargaining upon any other but an equit- 
ble price basis is impossible. The statement 
ymes us that in the renewal of textbook con- 
tracts th iblishers have stood pat on prices. 
Wel \ t else was ere to be expected? The 
1 er must get the cost ol producti yn and 
listribut s goods, plus a reasonable earn- 
gr oO $ estment nd his labor. That 
method of figuring is a fundamental law in 
business. <A \ it f s law spells bank- 
ruptey No n there be vy complaint if the 
it shers offer a good rt ( 1 1 reasonable 
st The modern textbook is unquestionably 
an achievement. In point of authorship and 
ypogtT 11 make-up it stands unexcelled. No 
ther inti t vorld produces a better 
school book for the price exacted 
here are cheap textbooks—plenty of them. 
You w find them in all t -ountries of 
Kurop d some in ou I They are cheap 
n price 1 eap in quality Their ntents 
ire a jumbl insuited type matter, out of 
touch and tune th modern day, printed on 
. on 


nferior paper, decorated with inartistie illus- 


trat 3, and ind in a flimsy manner. The 
board of edueation that is bent on having cheap 
irticles can usually get it. Experience has long 
taught that lessor But, the modern educator 

has a voice in the selection of textbooks 
s more discriminati1 He knows a good school 
book from a cheap one. He also knows that 


a shoddy book is an expensive book. 


American 


S¢ ries of 


nterprise and energy of the 
duent oO! 1] nublishers h Vv" evolved i 


ist modern teaching 


Tri¢ th rds I d 1 llanest 3} 1] n tne irt of print- 
ng nd whi t comes to prices we have the 
ssurance that there is sufficient competition in 

1 book marl to protect the public 

Inst monopoly. It is not claiming too 
mu d tL 1% American school book 
repre { mus nve ( 


genius ind me- 


1utomobile, 


yubl pproximated that 
I WT I 1 selling them. 

judic 1 Iministrator will not 
ecept the shodd rder to save money. He 
vill give due « sideration to authorship, adapt- 
bil T\ ! { ST But. b ve ill. he looks f ra 
rope! vritter ‘ nrinted. securely bound 
textbook None other will satisfy the demand 
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The Salary of the State School Official 


The Amount of Salary Paid. 
The amount of salary which a state is willing 
to pay its chief state school official is one index 
state’s conception of the importance of 


: ] 
ot the 


the ofttice. A small salary evinces in general a 
lack of understanding and appreciation on the 


part of the state of the importance of the office, 
while a larger salary indicates in general a bet- 
ter understanding and greater appreciation of 


the place of the office in a state system of educa- 


tion. 
Moreover, the amount of the salary measures 


roughly the calibre of those who oceupy, or 
have oO eunied, the othee. A consistently low 
salary cannot, other things being equal, be ex- 


ne ted to draw 


is high a grade of ability as a 


} 


eonsistently high salary. 


What. then, are the salaries paid in the vari- 
presented in Table I 


} 


whieh follows. In order that the tendencies may 


us states / These are 


be seen, the salaries paid in 1896, and also those 
| in 1909, are exhibited in the same table. 
From the data of the 


dent that the salaries are 


foregoing table it is 
increasing fairly 


nidly I ward ng the ch inges in the amount 


Salaries of the Chief State 
Salary in 


TABLE No. I. 








Salary in 


Ward G. Reeder, Ohio State University. 


of salary paid in the last fourteen years, it is 
worth noting that the median salary has in- 
creased from $2,739 in 1909 to $4,250 in 1923, 
a median increase of $1,511, or a percentage in- 


crease of 55.2. Since the earlier date, 37 states 
have granted inereases, while only ten have 
granted none.” In these latter states, the low- 
est salaries in the union for the office in question 
are found. Of them, South Dakota still pays 
only $1,800; Idaho, $2,400; Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa, $2,500; Colorado, Missouri, and Washing- 
ton, $3,000; Virgina, $3,500; and Wisconsin, 
$5,000. Three of these states, (Colorado, 
Missouri, and South Dakota) have failed to 
give increases since 1896. 

Pennsylvania has the double record of paying 
the largest salary today, $12,000, and of grant- 
$7,000, in the fourteen- 


year period, while Ohio has the honor of having 


ing the largest increase, 


given the largest percentage increase, 225. 
Other states granting fairly large increases in 
the period under discussion are: Connecticut, 
Maryland, and New Jersey, $5,000; 
Massachusetts, $4,500; and Vermont, $4,000. 


Increases given in the remaining states vary 


$5.500: 


School Officials in 1896, 1909, and 1923. 


Salary in Increase from Percentage in 





STATE 18961 1909 19235 1909 to 1923 crease since 1909 
labams $ 2.200 $ 3,000 $ 5.0004 $ 2.000 66.6 
A oe — 1.200 2 000 3,300 1,300 65.0 
screens 1.600 2 500 2,500 ; 
root iain 3.000 3.000 5.000 2.000 66.6 
Guinehaa, 3.000 3,000 3,000 ine 
Cor nants it (no data) 3,500 9,000 5.500 157.1 
Delaware (no office) (no oftice) 5,000 
Florida 1.500 2 OO 3.600 1.100 14.0 
rales 2 000 2 000 4.5005 2 500 125.0 
* 1,500 2 400 2 400° 
3.500 7.500 7.500 
: 2 500 2 000 5.000 2 000 66.6 
endian 2 200 2.200 +,000 1.800 R1.8 
lowa 2 oon 2 500 3.000 500 °0.0 
- ae 2 500 2.500 4.000 1.500 60.0 
Ket “paps 2 000 2 000 5.000 2.000 150.0 
oo 1,500 2.500 4+ 600 2 100 84.0 
Marvland (no office) 3.000 8,000 5.000 166.6 
Massachusetts ' 4,500 4.500 9.000 4.500 100.0 
Michigan 1,000 2.000 5,000 +000 150.0 
Mir namnte 2 500 3.000 5 000 2 000 66.6 
Mississippi 2 000 2.500 4 HOO 2.000 80.0 
Missouri 3,000 3.000 3,000 
Montana one 8.000 >, 600 ; 600 16.6 
Nebraska : 2,000 2 000 5.000 3.000 150.0 
Nevada 2.000 2 000 3 600 1.600 80.0 
New Hampshire 2 500 2 500 4.500 2.000 g0.0 
New Jersey 3,000 5.000 10,000 5.000 
New Mexico 2 000 2 400 3.000 600 
New York 5.000 7.500 10,000 ° hw 
North Carolina 1,500 3.000 4.000 1.000 
North Dakota 2.000 2.000 3,000 1.000 
Ohio 2 000 2 000 6.4008 4.500 
Oklahoma 1.200 2 500 2,500 
Oregon 1 800 3.000 4,000 1,000 33.; 
Pennsylv inia 4.000 5,000 12.000 7.000 140.0 
Rhode Island 3.000 4.000 6,000 2.000 50.0 
South Carolina 1.900 1.900 2.400 600 31.6 
South Dakota eo noo 1.800 1.800 
Tennessee 2 000 2 n00 3,600 1.100 44.0 
Texas 2.500 oA 4.000 1 500 60.0 
Utah 1.500 2 400 4.0 1 690 66.6 
Vermont 2.000 2 000 6.000 +.000 200.0 
Virginia 2 000 3.500 3.500 
Washington ° AO 3.000 3.000 
West Virginia 1.500 2.000 5.000 2.000 66.6 
Wisconsin 1.200 5.000 5.000 ‘ 
Wvoming 2 000 2 000 3.0007 1.000 50.0 
Mediar $ 2.32038 $ 2.739 $ 4,250 $ 1.511 5.2 
Arithmetic meat 2.273 2.970 4.792 1,822 61.4 
Mode 2 000 3,000 5,000 2.000 66.6 
Ra ‘ $1.000-$85,000 $1.800-8$7.500 $1.800-$12.000 
from $3,000 to $500. The increases given since 
A naner on the Selection of the Chief State School — : ; mop) 
Offici t Pre Reeder appeared in the School Board 1909 for a the states are summarized in Table 
Jour for June 923 ages 37-359 ’ 
TT?) alaries By 1296" were secured from Fellows Ni I] 
H. ¢ A Study in School Supervision, pp. 19-45 Dur iT ears (1919-1923), par 
| far one re obts ( or the Fi al teport . 
| ° for bag Petre A ey .- bg — ilar R iries ¢ nereased rf p dl» 
for 1923 were taken from the latest school | his short period. sixteen states have granted 
n have been confirmed by the chief state nesenens lr ese states. ar d the amount of in- 
In Alabama, the salary is $3,000, to which is added crease given in each case, ar Alabama, $2,000; 
$2 r ting ¢ ‘ cutive office of the state : : ; 
board of dueation. Spee dhe Arizona, $3,000; Connecticut, $4,000; Georgia, 
ves him $2.000 for acting as superintend $1500: Maine. $600: Marvland, $4,000: Massa 
s and $2.500 extra for serving as the sec- , r.% re : : ‘a 
executive agent of the state board of edu chusetts, 82.500: Michigan, $1,000: Mississ ppi, 
2) (WM) Nebraska $3000 : New Hampshire, 
has also a commissioner of education who ’ ’ 
$6.000 annually E500: Ohio. 2.500: Oregon, $1,000; Rhod 


yx has also a commissioner of education 
iid $3,000 a year 
$4,000 as state superintendent of public 
nd $2.500 extra as director of education 


Note that Delaware did not have the office in 1909 
hence only forty seven states are accounted for in 
these tabulations 
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TABLE No. II. The Amount of Increase from 
1909 te 1923 in the Salaries of the Chief 
State School Officials. 


Amount Number of states giving 
of increase the increase indicated 
Re os ee heeesen sen 
PPE Ce rrr reer ee 


re ee eee ree o0eeede 
Arr re rrr eee occeeoe 
I 4456s 404 e0eaeaed F 

Re uverwres «oosnetesoneeee : 


wNNwK OF NOY NNR e 


f Srrrre cas koe eae acinus bea 
RTE TCC eer err ree 
SF SEE ETE Te CE ee ere ee 1 
SS or ic Pie Dee eee ee ae 2 
NS Ba a Wid ah. te Rat Oe ee earn ae 4 
PP. ere rere tere nee 3 
I rrr mere ee 1 
ee eee ty ge ey ee ee 10 
BO SPE TT eT OCLC Cee ee 0 
ee WPOUTNION TH BPOE 66 es.sctoceesrens 1 
SOUes FeO, CF BONO inc iccdesiaweee 48 
PROGIAN PRCTORES «. ckcccvccécdecs $1,511 


Island, $1,000; Tennessee, $600; and Vermont, 
$1.000. 


Although the salaries are increasing rapidly, 
It is a 
(Arkansas, 
Idaho, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and South 
Dakota) have a salary of only $2,500 or less. Of 
these, South Dakota pays only $1,800. 
states pay only $3,000 or less. 
(New 


ay as much 


they are still very low in many cases. 


sad commentary that five states 


Twelve 
Three states only 
York, and Pennsylvania) 
as $10,000. It was a hopeful out- 


Je rsey, New 
look for the office when the governor of Penn- 
sylvania recently (1919) went outside the state 
tu invite a man to the superintendency of public 
instruction at a salary of $12,000, or $2,000 more 
than his own s lary. 

It has been shown above that the amount of 
in dollars and cents has increased 
rapidiy in the last few However, it 
should be kept in mind that the cost of living 


salary riven 


years. 


has increased even more rapidly than salaries 
Whereas from 1909 to 1993 the 
salary of the chief state school officials 
nereased 55 per cent, the cost of living in- 
reased approximately 70 per cent.” As ad- 


in) these years. 


mediat 


judged, therefore, by what they would purchase, 
' chief state school 
ictually less in 1923 than in 1909. 
Although the chief state school official is the 


state school system, his 


the salaries of most of the 


“2 
+} 


officials wert 


salary in most states is less than that of many 
le, some, if not all, of whom 
hold minor positions compared with his. The 
median salary of the presidents of 77 state uni- 
versities and state colleges in 1919-1920 was 


BH O00 the major ty rece ive d houses besides, — 
e the median salary f the present (1923) 
tate school officials is only $4,250. In 
1919-1920, only sixteen per cent of the afore- 
ment ed presidents received less than $5,000 
hil of the chief 


mount fF iver half of the states there is at 


president getting 


! I I t t ef state school offi- 

' Practically all states have at least one 
ty superintendent, and most of them have 
superintendents, with a larger 

rv than the off l in questior Even more 
disparagement of the ilary of the chief 


Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Vol. XVI, Ne 5. May 1923, p 
100 

7United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1920, 
No. 20. p. 6 


Brewer's Annual National Directory. 1921-1922 
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Salaries of Chief State School Officers 


state school official is the fact that in many 
states it is less than that paid school principals 
and in many cases even less than that given 
high and elementary school teachers.” 

What the Salary Should Be. 

The salary should be made compatible with 
the high responsibilities and important duties of 
the office. In too many states the salary is so 
small that it cannot be reasonably expected that 
it will secure an educator who is at one time 
both willing to accept the position and equal 
to its responsibilities. There is a slight possi- 
bility that with private incomes— 
though it must be admitted there are few of 
such engaged in educational work,—and pos- 
sessing qualifications for the office, would be at- 
tracted by the opportunities for service which 
it offers, in spite of the small salary attached. 
However, it is an unsound public policy to fix 
salaries upon the gambling chance that some 
of those few with private income will be willing 
to accept such posts at a financial sacrifice. 

If the salary is a fair one—say not less than 
$7,500 in the typical state—it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the average recipient of it will be of 
a higher grade of ability than the average re- 
cipient of a low salary. At present there are 
seven chief state school officials who receive 
salaries of $7,500 or more. Of these, the names 
of five, or 71 per cent of the total, are found in 
Who’s Who in America for 1922-1923. Of the 
41 remaining, who receive less than $7,500, 
twenty only, or 49 per cent of the total are 
recognized in Who’s Who for 1922-1923, the 
date of the last volume of this work. 

The salary should be at least as high as that 
of any other educational officer in the state. In 
few states, probably, should it be less than $10,- 
000. If this figure seems too high, it should be 
remembered that many school executive posi- 


persons 


tions—to say nothing of countless business posi- 
tions—pay this large a salary and are, therefore, 
competing with the office in question for the 
best ability available. Moreover, we are speak- 
ing of what should be the foremost educational] 
position in the state and of an officer who should 
be held responsible for leadership in state, coun- 
ty, city, and district work that spends in most 
states several million dollars annually. It is a 
penny-wise public policy to engage a second- 
rate individual to direct the expenditure of this 
huge educational fund 

Probably no other investment that a state 
could make would pay such sure and high 


“Research Bulletin of the National Bducation Asso- 
ciation. March. 1923, p. 123. 
Ibid., pp. 91-109. 


dividends as a salary that would entice the most 
able educators in the United States to consider 
the opportunities of the office in question, 
granted, of course, the office were not a “poli- 
tical” one as it unfortunately is in most states 
today. 

The Salary in Different Sections of the Union. 

Due perhaps to the office having a higher pro- 
fessional status in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states than in the states of other 
sections, the salaries in the former are much 
higher than elsewhere. This fact is brought out 
to good advantage in the accompanying map. 

The map shows clearly that the salaries paid 
in the west and south are very low. Only two 
states (California, and Nebraska) west of the 
Mississippi River pay as much as $5,000, and 
Illinois is the only state, outside of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic groups, that pays 
as much as $7,500. 

The Salary Under the Different ‘Methods of 

Selection. 

That the relation is one of cause and effect 
cannot be said and objectively supported, never- 
theless it is worth noting that the lowest salaries 
are found where popular election prevails, and 
the highest, where the appointive methods exist. 
Under popular election the median salary is 
only a little more than half what it is where 
the appointive methods are found. These facts 
are brought out fully in Table ITT. 


TABLE No. III. 


of two of the aforementioned methods. Knowl- 
of the manner in which the salary is de- 
termined will help to explain it. 


edge 
This informa- 
on is given in the following table. 

The Manner of Fixing the Salary. 
TABLE No. IV. Manner of Fixing the Salary 
of the Chief State School Official, 1923." 

How the salary 


STATE is fixed 


SIC Seta vag Nebo cree esckire state board™ 
ees Be ene fe ee statute 
Re a ee er eas statute 
OU ee 
CIS wea 5 bciew.eh wad ke ake ae statute 
SE <6 -054.0's SG 3 deh Sees state board 
5G ah ua dah oes Sake LS state board 
PU Se ik eles a i he eal 2S a el statute 
NUN. 4.F.n. 019.04 o ws Soe Wace enh wick constitution” 
EA ere te hE ae 2 Ne statute 
ET Aas hediia aie aca ha ane en statute 
Ne PI tee ge ts oie ia Pi statute 
0 Fe ne Ore ere. statute 
RE Re, ene nres wane eg ie statute 
aS 64 che vi 66 vhs cen statute 
SE re eer ee constitution 
RCS & 6 digit 6k s be awd roe bale tatute 
a ere state board 
ONO a ces ovaeas ot nons governor 
IS, er $g: 5.555 -sh davis Gidid a's aiak statute 
i gc es tee oe state board” 
A ee ee eee statute 
SNS 9 ssbb hs Loew Ae ke statute 
ES ee ren ee ae eee statute 
EEE ee ae reer statute” 
TE et a ae eee ee ee statute 
New Hampshire. ........ cece: statute 
Sere ey ee statute 
EE PSC constitution 
ff ee statute 
i renee statute 
DUG BRUNE: 6.0.0c00 00 6e00 beasaal statute 
cb. seeaes ewes eens kaeent statute 
NS 65 cing ics eRe a eee statute 
i a i Behe a ase end statute 
I 6x 5s iu 5 do oe Wee Gade statute 
Es 25 Geb awdankh bah e statute 
Se ck kaeeeiuee es statute 
EE CNS 6 6666s edaweds. 0% constitution 
pO EE ee ee 
EEE er er ree 
a re ere eee statute 
i. Sarr Tes 
| ete i barr arr statute 
SPP Seer ere rere ce yr statute 
ee statute” 
a Seer ree 
reer eer ee statute 


"The data in this table were taken from the latest 
constitutions and school codes, and have been con 
firmed by the chief state school officials. 

iSCalifornia, by constitutional provision, makes the 
salary the same as that of the secretary of state, 
now $5,000 

“Georgia's constitution gives him $2,000 for acting 
as superintendent of schools and a statute gives him 
$2.500 additional for serving as secretary and execu 
tive agent of the state board of education. 

2In Massachusetts, the salary is set by the gov 
ernor and council at a sum not to exceed $9,000 

The salary is set by the state board of education 
at a sum not to exceed $5,000. 


Distribution of the Salaries of the Chief State School Officials in 1923, Ac- 


cording to the Different Methods of Selection.” 


Popular 

Salary groups election 
ee | f° Sere rrrerrrrs 

ES rrr eer rece 10 

Ee. ee) 6 Warn sb.00 Reese 5 

Be Ms vaccesbavdenees 8 

Ee. CC kr ecdkerdvecaswe 8 

SS rr re re 

J IS ee 

| 3: See ee 

oS Serie * 1 

Serre ere , 

SS SS” Ae eee 

i Se | were rre rrr 

Ee BN, 2450600080 4060808 mia 
[REMAP Pere reer re ee 34 
Ne Ss twtiaikh ss eeeew ke $3,800 
PE. £46 ¢exs hase’ ekeawe ean ae $1,800-$7,500 


The majority of the states fix the salary of the 
office by statute. In the remaining states it is 
set either by the constitution, the state board 
of education, the governor, or by a combination 


%For Idaho and Wyoming, the salaries of only the 
superintendents of public instruction are included in 
the tabulations 


Number of states in each group 


State board Gubernatorial 
appointment appointment Total 
° 
a 10 
a 1 6 
1 9 
2 1 11 
2 1 3 
‘4 “A 2 
‘1 4 2 
1 1 2 
a 1 1 
& 6 48 
$6,000 $7,750 $4,250 
$4,500-$10,000 $3,600-$12,000 $1,800-$12,000 


2The Nebraska constitution provides that the salary 
of no state officer may be raised more than once in 
eight years. 

*In Washington, the present constitution limits the 
salary to $4,000 

“The statutes of Rhode Island permit the state 
board to fix the salary at a sum not to exceed $6.000. 

In Alabama, the 1921 constitution provides that 
after the expiration of the present term, May, 1924, 
the state board of education shall set the salary be- 
tween the limits of $5,000 and $7,500 

(Concluded on Page 138) 
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Public School Fiscal Records from the Viewpoint 


of the Auditor 


Arthur Kinkade, Specialist, School Business Management, Chicago. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to help 
point the way to better methods of handling 
public school fiseal records, approached and 
treated from the viewpoint of the public audi- 
tor, whose function is to bring helpful sugges- 
tions to school officials and to criticize in a 
eonstructive manner the common faults found 
in almost any school business office. 

The viewpoint of the auditor is, scarcely 
different from that of the interested citizen, or 
the business and professional man or woman 
who serves on the school board. We are all in- 
terested in having public school business con- 
ducted in such a way that the children served 
by the schools get the maximum amount of ser- 
vice out of the school dollar provided by the 
From this 
point of departure, let us analyze some of the 


unwilling and critical tax-payer. 


accomplishments to date, and determine if pos- 
sible the best course to pursue in the future if 
we are to be one of the helpfut agencies in 
bringing about the results desired. 

Due to the fact that each State enjoys and 
exercises its sovereign right to administer its 
system of public education as it sees fit, the 
problem of securing uniformity in school ac- 
counting methods has been made very difficult, 
though by no means impossible of solution. The 
uniform school accounting report, presented to 
the Atlantic City Meeting of the National As- 
sociation of School Business Officials in May, 
1922, and adopted by the association, represents 
the consensus of opinion of the ablest school ac- 
countants in the United States. Produced as it 
was by the united efforts of the National Educa- 
tion Association, through its Department of 
Super ntendence, the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
and the School Business officials’ organization, 


this uniform report should be used as the stand- 
ard by all school accountants throughout the 


country until a better form ean be devised and 
adopted. We do have, therefore, a standard which 
can be used universally, and which can be con- 
tracted to fit any school district no matter how 
small, or expanded to meet the more diversified 
needs of our largest school systems. It remains 
only to so organize and arrange our records in 
such a manner that the totals under the main 
control accounts shall be made available at the 
end of the school year for reporting purposes. 
With this object in view, let us undertake to 
arrange such a set of books in the order of their 
importance to the school system. 
The Chart of Accounts. 

The starting point in developing a set of 

school books is the chart of accounts. The chart 


accounts is made up by using the controls 
set up in black-face type in the uniform report 
blanks sent out by the Bureau of Education 
at Washington. The number of individual ac- 
counts under each of these controls depends en- 
tirely on the local needs. Smaller school sys- 
tems require very few individual accounts under 
the main controls. This is where the flexibility 
of the apparent. 
Smaller systems can do the minimum of book- 


uniform report becomes 
keeping and yet collect all essential figures un- 
der the proper control account and the report 
becomes uniform! The larger the system of 
schools, and the greater the diversity of activi- 
carried on within the school system, the 
greater the 


ded to give detailed information, and conse- 


number of individual accounts 


Adress before National Association of School Business 
Officials, St. Louis, May 16, 1923. 


quently a more comprehensive and complete set 
of books results. Please keep in mind, how- 
ever, that in all events, regardless of the num- 
ber of accounts, the final tabulation of the fig- 
ures will be bnltorns ie all cities. 

‘he General Ledger. 

The general ledger is, of course, one of the 
most fundamental of fiscal record books. In 
it should be kept from year to year a complete 
history of the financial transactions and 
changes in financial conditions that take place 
within the school system. The properly organ- 
ized and posted general ledger is to a system of 
school accounts what the compass is to the 
ocean liner. All of the real accounts are re- 
corded in the general ledger and the control 
totals of all the nominal accounts find their way 
to the general ledger periodically. When this 
is done, the trial balance of the general ledger 
becomes the final aim of the bookkeeper, and 
the starting point for the auditor. The old 
tightly bound general ledger has made its de- 
parture from the modern counting room. In 
its place has come the loose-leaf system that 
gives almost all the virtues of the bound ledger, 
with the added advantages of complete jndexing 
and perfect flexibility. This (flexibility\ makes 
it possible to use the same binder yedr after 
year, adding new sheets as needed and removing 
to transfer binders such sheets as become ob- 
solete. 

The Cash Book. 

Next in importance, if indeed there is any 
difference in the degree of importance, comes 
the cash book. The modern cash book is like- 
wise made up on the loose-leaf system. It not 
only provides for all cash receipts, by funds, 
but also provides the medium through which 
all expenditures, also by funds, are distributed 
to the respective control accounts as the dis- 
bursements occur. A complete register of all 
warrants issued cash or time, together with the 
warrant number and voucher number, is readily 
combined with the regular cash book sheet 
which distributes ull disbursements to the pro- 
per controls. This plan reduces the clerical 
work to a minimum and provides not only a 
complete record of expenditures but also pro- 
vides the shortest cut to an accurate statement 
of disbursements by control accounts. This in- 
formation is of very great value to the adminis- 
trative officers and to board members. The 
monthly totals when collected under the respec- 
tive headings are then posted to the general 
ledger control account. Eventually, of course, 
all the items appearing in the cash book are 
entirely cleared out and posted to the general 
ledger. 

The Journal. 

In modern bookkeeping, the old formal journ- 
al has all but disappeared. In its place has 
come other forms of accounting records that 
still employ the principle of the journal entry, 
but the general journal as we used to know it 
is really used very little in a school business 
system. It is used to record certain transac- 
tions and changes that take place, and which 
can properly be recorded nowhere else, but its 
use is very much more limited than formerly. 

The Salary Ledger. 

Because of the fact that approximately 80 
per cent of the school expenditures consist of 
salary payments to school employes, the im- 
portance of a good record of these disburse- 
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ments is apparent. It is practically impossible, 
without incurring excessive expense, to audit 
payrolls unless the subsidary salary ledger is 
used. This ledger carries an account with each 
employe of the board wich account is credited 
with the salary fixed by the board and debited 
with the partial payments as shown by the pay- 
rolls. Thus the account can be balanced out 
and any overpayments detected. There will 
searcely be any need to look for underpayments. 
The underpaid employe will raise that question 
with the bookkeeper long before the auditor gets 
on the job. In states that have teacher’s pen- 
sions, the salary ledger will be found an excel- 
lent place to collect the totals of these pension 
deductions from salary. 
The Stock Ledger. 

Very few school systems that have come to 
my notice give adequate attention to the im- 
portance of a good stock ledger. Some school 
officials are prone to explain away the absence 
of an adequate plan of accounting for school 
supplies by dismissing the matter entirely on 
the ground that “We are all honest. No one 
questions the integrity of the school employes. 
Why spend money for bookkeeping that had 
better be spent for more supplies?” This at- 
titude may have been excused in days gone by 
when lax business methods prevailed generally 
in the public schools of the country. Such a 
rejoinder cannot be accepted today. School sup- 
plies cost real money, and represent real money 
from the time they are purchased until finally 
used up in a legitimate manner in the school 
room. This being true, it is well to so organize 
the supply department that the cash value of all 
supplies shall appear on the books of record 
and charged finally to the school that actually 
receives them. It is by no means difficult to 
keep such a record and do it accurately and at 
moderate cost. The following brief outline will 
convey the idea. 

First—Provide a _ loose-leaf stock ledger. 
Divide the ledger into as many sections as there 
are distinct groups of supplies (schoolroom, 
janitors, maintenance, ete.,) to be handled 
through the store room or warehouse. Insert 
index tabs A to Z in each section of the ledger. 
Use a separate sheet for each item making up 
the list of supplies regularly stocked. These 
sheets will show on the debit side the beginning 
inventory and the additional amounts pur- 
chased during the year. The credit side will 
show the quantities sent to each school. Index 
symbols may be used to designate the school 
without writing out the full name. These sheets 
will also provide columns that show the unit 
issued and its cost which includes freight and 
cartage charges. A perpetual inventory may be 
kept in the right hand column by simply sub- 
tracting the last amount sent out from the next 
preceding total. 

Second—Credit the warehouse with all sup- 
plies sent from it by collecting the totals at 
the end of each month (in dollars and cents) 
and post same to the credit of the warehouse 
account in the general ledger, which account re- 
ceived the charge for the goods when placed in 
the warehouse. Post a charge to each school 
for its proportionate part of totals sent out. 
The amount of supplies on hand at the end of 
the year represents the net charge to the ware- 
house account and is balanced out by transfer- 
ring the value thereof to Inventory, an asset 
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that finds its into the balance sheet. It 
should be remembered that in this way all the 


way 


supplies used in a school system whether the 
amount be $50 or $50,000 dollars ean be ac- 
counted for in a systematic manner. If the 
number of articles stocked is too great to handle 
in one ledger, then a separate ledger or ledgers 
may be utilized with precisely the same pro- 
cedure as outlined herein. 

And third 
ter from the 
One of 


provide such orders is through the use of an 


Send no supplies of any charac- 


warehouse without a warehouse 


order. the simplest and best ways to 
ordinary triplicate billing machine, the original 
copy retained by the stock ledger clerk for post 
ing to the stock ledger, the duplicate retained 
by the stock room clerk 


issuing the goods, and the third copy serving 


as his authority for 
as a delivery ticket which may be receipted and 
returned to the business: office. 

Supplies that are sent directly to individual 
received from dealers should be 


schools when 


charged directly to the school, from the invoice 
itself, and kept entirely out of the warehouse 


stock ledger. 


lem will be avoided if a plan similar to 


Much grief over the supply prob- 
the one 
outlined here is adopted and religiously adhered 
to by all. An approved requisition is, of course, 
the basis for issuing the warehouse order. 
There are, of other kinds of 
fiscal 
office, but the limitations of this paper prohibit 
them. We have tried 


to touch on the more vital points and of necessi 


course, many 


records to be kept in a school business 


a further discussion of 


ty must forego the details of other records. The 
design of a set of books and records for a given 
The needs 
studied, and the 
There 


“canned system” that can be bodily trans 


school di trict is a local question. 
of the local situation must be 
accounting plan worked out accordingly 
a 


plat ted to other school systems. Stereotyped 
seldom 
school district. It 
results of an effort 


to use a little of this system and a little of that 


forms that purport to be complete, can 


. 9 
be used as a whole by any 


is almost pitiful to see the 


syste! in developing a scientific scheme of ac 
counting. Let me repeat that the short cut to 


the installation of a school accounting system 


for a given hoard ol education that will prove 
its worth and stand the test of use, must be de- 


} 


signed by some one who knows what he is about 


and who sees clearly the accounting relationship 
of the forms and records that are to be put into 
use. A little expert advice and help at the be 
ginning will pave the way for a successful in 
stallation. The lack of 


that no 


such help all too often 


means progress at all will be made. 


Business managers and other responsible fiscal 
officers would do we ll to investigate the condi 
tion of the books under their control and take 
such steps toward improvements therein as the 
situation warrants. 

Depreciation. 


The explanations that accompany the uni- 
form school aceounting report as sent out by 
the U. S. 


school property” dismisses the subject of de 


Bureau of Education under “value of 


preciation entirely from the report on_ the 


theory that it is impossible to determine depre- 


ciation accurate! nd the ppreciation in many 
eases offsets the depri It seems to me 
that the question of deprec of hool pro 
perty should not be thus summarily dismissed 


without adequate discussion of the question, 
and, if possible, a solution of 


vexatious problem arrived at 


Let us first consider lepr t of school 
buildings. We can elin te the land on which 
the building is located, fo h lan ractiecally 

ver becomes less valuable 1 hen mired. 
A school building is as certain to be scrapped 

n the cour of time as every thing else of a 
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similar nature is certain to decay and fall away. 
that 


that the 
during the years in use, yet the 


the repairs are regularly 
fluctuates 
fact 
remains that sooner or later any school building 
either 


Even assuming 


made, and intrinsie value 


greatly 


is doomed to the scrap heap through 


physical wearing out, or obsolescence due to 


school population, the growth 


movements of the 
and development of the city, or to the design 
f the itself. It is 


determine the approximate life of a _ school 


building more difficult to 
building than it is to know that sooner or later 


it will be scrapped. In the average American 
buildings are 
obsolete and 


as possible, while 


city where a number of school 


used, some of the buildings are 
slated to be replaced as soon 
others are of more recent vintage and still others 


For de 


} 
th nk, to take 


new, modern and up to date. 


preciation purposes it is fair, | 


all the buildings within a given school district 
and estimate the average life f the buildings. 
Taki buildings into the 


school 


Taking all types of 


estimate, and granting that the newer buildings 


ll be in use 50 to 75 years and that the less 
new will be used for 25 to 50 vears on the aver 
ge, it seems fair to estimate the life of the 
iverage school building at 50 vears. This gives 
us a depreciation rate of two per cent annually 


mm the structure 


The equipment used in a school building de- 


prem tes much more rapidly than the structure 
tself, and for that reason requires a higher d 

preciation rate This brings us the consid 
eration | plan of ¢ juipment Classification for 
depreciation purposes 


Classification of Equipment. 
With the idea in mind of determining the 


istag r loss each vear due to the wearing out 

school equipment kinds, we must use 
terms t are me oful iccountants 

‘ attempt to separat equipment 
from. the building tself Cer n rroups I 
equipment depre te much more rapidly tha 
ither groups, hence t need for classificatio1 
and the fixin ft a depre it rate tor each 
rou \s ubstitut r tne ~ tions 
| ring in t uniform uunting re 


Depreciation Rate 
Land Teenie ee ° None 
Building (Structures) . idee 2% 
Heating & Ventilating Eqpt. 
Sanitary Equipment 


Electrical Wiring & Fixtures .... 3 1-8* 
Furniture & Furnishings ............ 10 
Miscellaneous Bldg. Eqpt 3 


Fences, Walks, Grounds, Etc. ........ 5% 
Automobile Eqpt. .... Pa ai ae ase 25 


There can be no valid argument, | 
| ] ] ] 

9 t = the principle that secho property 
. . ’ 2 . 
nou d be earried on tne nD ks it cost o tne 
ra ! mn ractiecal purpose served by 
. iD ‘ . 14 { hool property ; that 

} 

li pate ra ( The rep ceme! ilue 
re } ( | rr y ! x rye 
ised r fire ir e purposes 

lor er purpost price should b 
Qu { } 1] Tants } the 

17 . 
I rid I eCTALLV Ye l to per- 
, 
‘ | ets su S ‘a 14 
| 
’ | ] nen re ( p 
} 

1 ‘ yp ted in 1 rT 

; , } 
If ] re | l I ) tT all n tne 
| ~ t i. j ‘ sh na } irt 
) 

Surplu | ted as ag unrea 

? } 
| { r dist ition 
len r pr s until the prope has 
} 
Ti | er = ( } I ré ed e < n 
rte nto : r equ eC! Thus the 
Y rvil } ] WY r? ) n iT 
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When a certain percentage of school property 
is worn out during a given year, (and who ean 
it does not wear out?) the amount of 


should be 


This means, 


| 
say that 


such wastage is clearly a loss and 


reflected in the costs for that year. 


of course, that the per capita costs are increased 


by the amount ot the depreciation. Now how 


are we to show this on the books if the carrying 
the basis of 


values are fixed on cost ¢ Simply 


by setting up a reserve account for depreciation 
liability. The 


as a depreciation, when deter- 


mined, is charged to depreciation, an expense 


item, and 1s also posted to the reserve for de- 


} 


preciation and the total of this reserve deducted 


from the total book value of properties on the 


et at the end of the year. This plan 
provides a means of accounting for depreciation 
and insures that depreciation gets into the per 


should be 


capita costs for the year where it 
Snown. 

Since capital outlays or expenditures are not 
neluded in 


current expences, 


open tT use is the application 


an. This is eminently fair and 


, 
reasonable for we know that if we do not thus 
charge off the books each year, as the wastage 
oceurs, the proportion of the school plant that 
woars if ( re confronted with the less 
scientific necessity of writing off in a single 


a school building 
ie classification of equipment as proposed 
made it the time the build- 

Additions to the 
‘apital outlay An 


proper account under 


dentieal list of equipment classification is ear 

ried for maintenance. We thus have uniform 

ty and nsisteney, and what is re import- 

t 1 sclentine meat for determining the 

mount depre The pr il value of 

ud lepre tion rges 1 computing 

per ipita ts will be readily apparent to 

rds ] educat nl mall if ill he h oh -hools 

tt nic | \ students \ se tu rate : based 

I This difference is realiz 

® in tuit charg re 

rn le up s nelude thi ear nd tear on 

school plant If all school districts yuld 

dopt the plan outlined, statist n per capita 

osts ild be both mparable and accurate 

rom the accounting standpoint We should 

nd s these scho unting problems 

ner ft hn dismiss en . ( gr too ilved 
ror ir attent 


The Construction of the Budget. 
Wi he ra gor t ce il about t . 


I question of 
I Inder ~ lled budget system. The 
stru a budget is thing more nor 
stn estim t yf the ( penses of remain- 
ng in business during the year for which thé 
dav t is a riled. The first step is to estim 
curately as possible the total ineom« 
! Che s d nD ite 
CT I I t is T ta , I us rol 
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other items of expenditure and either leave it 
the same, reduce it, or add to it by eliminating 
eome other less vital item. Known costs are, 
therefore, of inestimable value in budget-mak- 
‘ng. When the budget has been made up and 
adopted, the budget appropriation for each con- 
trol account is entered in the general ledger 
as a guide for the expenditures under that ac- 
count. Still further refinement of budget ap- 
propriations is had by splitting the appropria- 
tion into its detailed parts and entering same 
on each individual account under its respective 
control. 
the bookkeeper to know at any given date the 


This procedure makes it possible for 
status of the appropriations under the budget 
as adopted. 

Most school districts are not as vigilant in 
the conduct of their business relationships as 
the average business man has to be in order to 
exist. It is true that there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in municipal honesty and in 
the keeping of public records of all kinds, school 
districts included. Business management in a 

lie school system was somewhat of a new 
Today, the school dis- 


publie 
venture ten years ago. 
trict that does not have some semblance of a 
business office as distinguished from the educa- 
tional administration, is more or less of a novel- 
The problem has been approached from dif- 
it angles 


handling school business have been tried out. 


ow. 
ferent ‘tis true, and various methods of 
some cities have developed much faster than 
thers in the matter of recognizing the fact that 
the work of building schoolhouses and equip- 
ment; purchasing, storing and distributing sup- 
keeping accurate fiscal records; and man- 
business affairs of the district are 
tters that eall for business experience and 
plus only the school viewpoint. 
rticular type of business organization 
s used is really of no consequence. It 


particular difference whether the line 


demareation is sharp and distinct between 
jusiness and the educational organization, 
! hether the difference between the tw 
Imost indistinguishable, insofar as results 
erned The main thing is that the 
isiness of the school district shall be efficiently 

1 harmoniously done. 
Sometimes it is a man and sometimes it is 
man in the school organization that demon- 
strates the marked ibility necessary to carry 


the work successfully. These business execu 
s sometimes are known by one title in one 
nd in 


efficiency is the one necessary element that must 


‘ther cities by another. Personal 


e present in any suecessful school business offi 

|. This is particularly true in the smaller 
school systems. As the districts become larger, 
and the duties of looking after the various parts 

the work increase 
the person sels ected to head the different depart 
ments is usually a man. 


to an appreciable extent, 
There are aenumber 

sutstanding women, however, who have de- 
monstrated their ability to suecessfully direct 
ertain parts of the work, and these women are 
holding responsible positions as a result of their 
Certainly 


peculiar qualifications and ability. 
a vast majority of the bookkeep- 


Where the odds and 


business department are concen 


true that 
done by women. 

ls of the 
ted under one responsible head, that head is 


This is probably due to 


+ 


mos always a man. 


fact that a school business manager must, 


+ 


very nature of the wi rk, spend a grea 


time in the field on errands that are 
done by men. Let us repeat that it makes 


as the 


ference who does the work so long 


s well done. 
ational 


are conducted for the 


institutions, including the public 


purpose of in- 
how the world’s Work 


he uniformed 
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should be performed in the light of past experi- 
We go to school to learn. We are taught 
to look upon a school as an institution of au- 
thority in the various branches of learning. A 
place where 


ences. 


school is popularly known as a 
knowledge is available to him who applies him- 
self to the task of finding out. In other words 
a school is supposed to be a model by which the 
community may guide itself in respect of learn- 
ing how to do things and do them rightly. For 
this reason, if for no other, the passage of the 
school tax dollar from the tax collector to the 
teacher, to the janitor, the carpenter, painter, 
grocer, dealer in school supplies, and to all the 
who render a _ service to the 


other persons 


schools should be marked at every point with 
evidence of eare and skill in discharging the 
trust imposed by the public that furnished it. 
Certainly there should be no evidence of clum- 
siness and bungling, for the schools are looked 
up to as model institutions. Simply because 
public funds are publie funds is reason enough 
why a distinet and aecurate record be kept of all 
school moneys. The growth of education, or 
rather the enriched curricula of the public 
schools, has necessarily complicated the job of 
keeping accurate records of the legitimate trans- 
actions of the schools, and yet, who will say 
that it should be allowed undone or 


to vo 


done in a slipshod manner just because it 
is more or less difficult and complicated 2 The 
real answer to the problem, and the only one 
that will stand the acid test of public opinion 
over a period of time, is to provide the necessary 
office staff to do the work well and then put in 
the hands of that office staff a modern method 
whereby the best and most efficient results can 


he obtained. 


I't is demonstrably false economy to require 


any one pe rson to do the work normally done 


by two Che person who carries the overload 
| either break under the strain, or, as usual 


If the 


necessary clerical work to be per- 


ly h ippens, the work 1s only h ilf done. 
amount ot 
formed requires additional help, employ the ad- 


an added 


quicker than it will forgive lax- 


ditional help The publie will forget 
expense much 
ness in handling public business. 
School laws are, for the most part, ambiguous 
and erude. Statute books are literally cluttered 
up with legislative acts that have been amended 
and the amendment amended and the amend- 
ment to the amendment amended until even the 
courts have difficulty in figuring out what the 


] 
| 
i 


ature may have had in mind when it acted. 


leg 
Oh for a master genius who could bring about 
au simple yet complete school code that would 
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find its way onto the statute books of every state 
and wipe out of existence the hodge-podge of 
school laws that have collected on the statute 
books like barnacles on a ship! If such a thing 
were possible as to secure even fairly uniform 
school laws in the various states, and these laws 
were clear to the layman, a tremendous step 
forward will have been taken in the matter of 
good school record keeping. If the law was 
specific and uniform in its requirements for the 
everybody could 
learn the approved method and all would be 
Since this dream has not as yet 
been realized and because nobody has blazed the 
trail for the bigger and better way of doing it, 
each district and city will have to work for its 
own salvation and let its big and little sisters 
do likewise. 


We, as school accountants must stand for the 


keeping of fiscal records, then 


lovely indeed. 


best thought of the day in insisting that schools 
maintain really accurate and complete sets of 
books in the business departments. The argu- 
ment may be advanced that the average school 
office bookkeeper is not sufficiently trained to 
keep any save the most ordinary and untechni- 
eal set of books. 
and yet, are we to give up the struggle for ac- 


This may be perfectly true, 
curate records just because more skill is re- 
quired to do the work properly? Is it too much 
tc hope for that the standard for school book- 
keepers be raised commensurate with the work 

Would it not be better to lay out 
the job as it should be done and then call for 
qualified people to do it? 

SCHOOLHOUSE FIRES AND SCHOOL 

BOARD RESPONSIBILITY. 

No country on the globe burns up more prop- 

erty than does the United States. 


losses are appalling. 


to be done ¢ 


The annual 
But, more appalling is the 
loss of human life resulting from preventable 
fires. 

The school property of the country has not es- 
caped the ravages of fire. Nor have those in 
charge of school property exerted greater care in 
preventing fire losses than has been exercised 
by those in charge of other forms of physical 
Thus, it is also true that no country 
burns up more school property than we do. 


property. 


The American people who have become accus- 
tomed to paying insurance money, remain in- 
different as to fire dangers, and continue to 
rely upon the insurance companies to pay the 
losses, and thus restore the property. The loss 
of human life, however, cannot be thus compen- 
sated. 
sion at our hands. 


This phase of fire losses needs no discus- 


It is within our province to call attention to 
the great losses sustained every year through 
the destruction of school buildings by fire. Im- 
mediately with the beginning of cold weather 
in the late autumn months the reports of school- 
house fires are heard. They come from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Fortunately, most of the schoolhouse fires 
oecur during the night when the schools are not 
inhabited by children. Sut, this does not pre- 
clude ordinary caution in preventing the de- 
The records of the 
insurance bodies note- the fact that 
schoolhouse fires are the result of neglect and 
carelessness. 


The responsibility of the school authorities 


struction of school property. 
national 


becomes more grave when the safety of human 
life is brought into consideration. The Colling- 
wood horror, March 4, 1908, when 178 children 
and pupils lost their lives in a schoolhouse fire 
and the more recent Camden horror, May 17, 
1923, where over seventy persons—pupils and 
parents—met with a horrible death, are vividly 
before us. The graves of these victims of a 
failure to sense danger, in their very silence and 
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In the formative stages of every industrial 
activity there must be controversies because of 
lack of full information. As reliable facts are 
discovered it becomes an exact science. The 
science and art of heating and ventilation has 
been passing through this crystallizing era 
wherein one fallacy after another has been 
eliminated. The great scientific bodies of 
America have society headquarters in the 
Engineering Building at 29 W. 39th Street, New 
York City, where an authoritative answer may 
be obtained upon any scientific problem. The 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers is one of the prominent and accred- 
ited members of this household. It has a mem- 
bership of about 1800 distributed throughout the 
United States, Canada nad several in Europe. 
While younger and not so large as some of the 
others, it has actually taken a higher stand in 
real scientific research than any other of the 
societies. A number of the members are asso- 
ciated with corporations which support research 
laboratories or shops for the advancement of 
their particular lines, such as fans, radiators, 
boilers, traps and the like. About five years 
ago the Society made a bold stroke in organiz- 
ing a research laboratory for the strict purpose 
of making determinations that would settle for 
all time, the actual facts on such investigated 
subjects. These data so obtained are free from 
bias and self interest of every kind. This 
laboratory was established in the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines Building at Pittsburgh with building, 
fuel, light and water contributed by the govern- 
ment. Our support has been from voluntary 
contribution to the extent of about $25,000 per 
year. The first director was Dr. John R. Allen 
and now Dr. F. Paul Anderson, both of whom 
carry the highest possible weight of influence 
and credence in the scientific world. Many of 
the findings have already been accepted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. The membership of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers is, therefore, in touch with the 
most strictly scientific information to be ob- 
tained. We have passed out of the era of “old 
women’s tales” and the legends of the fore- 
fathers. 

The writer has been privileged to carry into 
the design and operation of the school buildings 
in St. Louis the results of this scientific re- 
search. No other city, it is thought, has the 
facilities for advanced work in heating and ven- 
tilation that are afforded in the board of educa- 
tion of St. Louis. The members are not subject 
to political influence, and the board is not sub- 
ject to the city authorities for finances or other- 
wise. Mr. R. M. Milligan, the commissioner of 
school buildings and also architect, is respon- 
sible for the construction and operation of all 
buildings. Nowhere else is the opportunity 
offered for the development of new plans and 
the operation of the plants as designed, as in St. 
Louis. No commission or committee has ever 
been formed anywhere with the facilities for in- 
vestigation of actual conditions and results in 
ventilation as are afforded in the daily and 
yearly results in operation of these buildings. 
It has been stated without question, that the 
largest ventilating project under one control in 
the world is that of the St. Louis school build- 
ings. When the writer, six years ago, as Chief 
Engineer, entered upon these duties, he did so 
with a determination to get at basic facts and 
make use of them. The first and most impor- 
tant is that the air of our great cities is not 
clean and wholesome. Stand on a prominence 
ten miles out, and the city is. obscured by a pall 
of smoke. The visible smoke is only an indica- 
tion of the worse, sulphur and carbon monoxide 
gases present, to say nothing of the effluvia and 


INOTE.—The present paper was read before the National 


Association of School Business Officials at St. Louis. May 
15, 1928. The writer is engineer of the St. Louis schools 
and has made notable innovations and economies in the 
heating and ventilating plants designed under his super- 
vision The paper should be read in connection with the 
paper by Mr. Kimball on page 47.—-EDITOR. 


Mechanical vs. Window Ventilation 


Edwin S. Hallett, M.E., St. Louis, Mo. 


odors emanating from factories, slaughter 
houses and the like. The invisible fumes of 
combustion are destructive of all life as illus- 
trated in the life in Central Park, New York. 
The polluting effect of the great manufacturing 
plants in fumes, from low grade soft coal and 
with a high sulphur content is perhaps the 
worst to be found anywhere. St. Louis leads in 
the manufacture of chemicals and in the manu- 
factured products of the animal industry. These 
industries not only belt the city but slice it two 
or three times. This condition has become so 
serious that a large part of the great Shaw 
Botanical Garden is compelled to move to a dis- 
tant country site to be able to propagate many 
varieties of plants. The odors emanating from 
many packing houses and allied manufacturies 
is often so stifling that the children in nearby 
schools refuse to play in the yards but crowd 
into the school to escape the odors. This condi- 
tion is not exceptional but prevails frequently 
in many parts of the city. In addition to the 
poisonous and disagreeable fumes the frequent 
high winds whip the dust into every nook and 
crevice. “Give us nature’s fresh air” is a 
slogan heard in many quarters. It does not re- 
quire much acumen to see that in a great indus- 
trial city there is no such thing. We may have 
in mind the “good old days” of the long ago on 
the farm or the village where fresh air and 
fresh water were God-given inheritances but 
they have both been equally polluted and we 
must proceed with intelligence in avoiding the 
diseases that grow out of them. It has been 
less that two decades since we awoke to the 
necessity of purifying our drinking water. 
Twenty years ago St. Louis used the raw muddy 
Mississippi river water for all purposes, smaller 
towns and cities drank well water. How long 
suffering we were. 


The idea of “back to nature” holds with such 
a grip; illustrating this a prominent public man 
in St. Louis relates an experience while in col- 
lege in Virginia. A spring at the foot of a hill 
near the town brought forth water with a 
peculiar taste. Many persons came from far 
and near to get the water, thinking it had a 
curative property. The chemical students of 
the college decided to analyze the water and 
they found that it was highly impregnated with 
decayed animal matter, and upon seeking its 
origin found that it came from a graveyard up 
the hill a way. The time has come when we 
must use our intelligence more and our fanciful 
reminiscence less. 

Scientific ventilation as the result of proper 
research must agree with the practical as a 
result of the best personal experience. There 
are not two kinds of “best ventilation.” A 
great authority and past president of the Amer- 
ican Society recently stated, in a Washington 
meeting, that the science and art of heating and 
ventilating had made more progress in the last 
four years than in a hundred and fifty before. 
A great many persons do not realize this fact, 
however; this is fully demonstrated in the new 
schools of St. Louis. In the new school build- 
ings of St. Louis and to some degree in about 
forty old ones, the heating and ventilation has 
been perfected to the extent that it may be 
truthfully said that the air condition is equal in 
every respect to the most delightful open spot 
to be found on the globe. This is meant as a 
challenge to the skeptical. As a goal to be ob- 
tained, a definite task was set for ourselves, the 
actual reproduction in the schoolrooms of the 
best air condition to be found anywhere. It 
must be warm enough and not too warm; it 
must be moving with a gentle motion and not a 
draft. It must have enough moisture, say 
about 50 per cent relative humidity. It must be 
free of dust and the attendant bacteria or dis- 
ease germs, it must be free from all odors of 
exterior air and of all fumes and substances 
emanating from the bodies of the occupants or 
from any other source. It must have that tonic 
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or exhilaration that one experiences in moun- 
tain climbing or in sea voyages. Every one of 
these qualities are present in tne St. Louis 
Schools in a hundred per cent measure. These 
qualities are rated by the occupants who num- 
ber 50,000 and not by any commission or com- 
mittee. This and many other things have been 
accomplished by the most logical, scientific de- 
velopment of the mechanical heating and ventil- 
ation apparatus. It manifestly could not have 
been accomplished by any other method. At- 
tention has always been given to the comfort of 
the individuals and the effect on the health as 
supervised by a large corps of physicians and 
nurses in daily service in the schools. The 
teachers are enthusiastically for the improve- 
ments. To illustrate by an incident, the Mul- 
lanphy school was, last year, preparing an en- 
tertainment to be given on two evenings in their 
auditorium, in which the parents were invited. 
It was in May, after the heating season was 
over. They are expected to open windows when 
it is warm enough if they desire. In the 
rehearsal the air seemed to them bad, although 
all windows were wide open. The principal, 
Prof. B. G. Shackelford, asked to have the fan 
system operated, without heat of course, and 
the windows were all closed. They all agreed 
that the air condition was much improved. At 
the regular performance on the evening ap- 
pointed, it was very warm, and a committee of 
the patrons’ association came to the Custodian 
with the request to open all the windows. He 
protested, saying that by running the ventilat- 
ing plant, it would be more comfortable with 
the windows closed. “Oh! I have been told by 
an engineer that is all ‘Bunk.’” The Custodian 
replied, “Let me run for ten minutes and if it 
then seems undesirable we will shut down and 
open the windows.” The committee returned 
after the entertainment exclaiming, “We did not 
know there was any such system as that. We 
will come over and see how it works.” Prof. 
Shakelford is a prominent scientific teacher in 
Harris Teachers College in charge of these sub- 
jects. He states that in this Mullanphy school 
the actual performance of the ventilating sys- 
tem is a full 100 per cent of the theoretical 
aims. It is, however, an older school which has 
been revamped and lacks many things which the 
new schools have. The teachers in this school, 
as in many others, are unanimous in declaring 
that the ventilation is so good that they quit the 
day as free from fatigue as in the morning. It 
has its effect on the attendance, as shown in the 
records of these revamped schools, as compared 
to that of the same schools previously. This 
group of twelve schools averaged last year 
about one per cent below that of the whole sys- 
tem; after this improvement they were above 
the average of the whole city. The physicians 
state that the perfect mechanical system pleases 
the teachers and actually produces better con- 
duct in the schools. It is decidedly noticeable. 

Turning now to the physical equipment for 
ventilation which has given these results, it 
must be understood that the whole subject has 
been re-studied, and positive and definite de- 
signs made to accomplish each feature of the 
air conditioning. There is always one best way 
and we are not interested in the others. It can- 
not be done by the cut-and-try method. 

Heating. 

The heat must be generated in steam boilers 
set with highly efficient furnaces that discharge 
nothing but invisible gases even with low grade 
bituminous coal. In a grade school, an electric 
generating plant is not justified but the low 
pressure steam should, as a rule, be used to 
operate the fan. The low pressure regulations 
of most cities provide for fifteen to thirty 
pounds boiler pressure which is ample to fur- 
nish power for the fan. No service company 
can compete in price with a small plant, which 
can use a good portion of the exhaust steam for 
heating the building. 








Heat Distribution. 

A fundamental principle in heating plant de- 
sign is that it shall be compactly and centrally 
built. The all-blast system is the best and most 
economical to build and to operate. The effi- 
ciency of the central, cast-iron blast radiator is 
seven times that of the direct radiator in the 
room. The heat to be used must be incorpor- 
ated in the air as a vehicle; the best place to 
incorporate that heat into the air is in a com- 
partment, specially built for that purpose, where 
it can be thoroughly and economically done. 
Heating in this manner does no mysterious 
thing to the air. It warms the air evenly, 
exactly as required, for any degree of warmth 
required in the room. 


The Split System. 

The socalled split system is in reality both a 
direct radiator system and an undersized fan 
system. There is no occasion whatever for 
direct radiation in the rooms. In fact, the sys- 
tem operates very much less effectively, for the 
radiators along the wall make a wide strip too 
warm and leave another unsupplied with heat. 
They are a source of dirt, difficult to clean, leak 
on the floor, and are often noisy. The direct 
additional cost is about 100 per cent over an all 
blast system and the indirect cost in the form 
of extra width of the room is very large. The 
schoolroom must be at least one foot wider to 
accommodate radiators under the windows. 
They take the best foot also. 


Heat Regulation. 

A good system of heat control is indispen- 
sable. It is just as important also to have it 
operated properly. The apparatus is no longer 
delicate; it is not likely to get out of adjustment 
if it is not tampered with. A rule should be en- 
forced against the manipulation of the thermo- 
stats by teachers, custodians or others who are 
unfamiliar with their construction. Excessively 
high temperature in the rooms is generally due 
to violation of this rule. 
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Air Distribution. 

One of the most important requisites of good 
ventilation is air motion. Ventilation pertains 
to skin sensation and not to the respiration. 
Because faulty designs have spoiled all benefit 
in this direction, it is no reason for jumping at 
the conclusion that mechanical ventilation must 
be attended with drafts. In properly designed 
schoolrooms the warm air flows across the upper 
portion of the room to the opposite wall and 
moves gently downward and backward toward 
the source and at a barely perceptible velocity. 
There is no law nor rule of any force or value 
as to the quantity of air to be supplied. The 
one rule of common sense is that the motion 
shall be agreeable to the occupants. With a 
low humidity the proper air motion will feel too 
cool unless the temperature is raised. The cor- 
rect practice is to maintain about 50 per cent 
of relative humidity and the air motion will be 
a delight at 68 degrees of temperature. In no 
way can a uniform motion or an approximation 
to satisfactory air motion be secured except 
with the fan system run at a constant speed and 
with the correct diffusers at the inlets of the 
ducts. The opening of windows or doors or the 
closing of the vent registers will spoil the cir- 
culation. Smoke tests show the warm air go- 
ing out of an open window over the heads of 
the pupils. 

Air Washers. 

We should be as much concerned for the 
cleanliness of the air we breathe as with the 
food we eat. We refuse to accept a piece of 
steak from the butcher when it has laid unpro- 
tected upon the counter and become covered 
with dust from the open window. We breathe 
the air, and suffer the high toll of death and 
disease of respiratory origin with complacency. 
The worst dust of all is the microscopic dust 
which passes through the smallest meshes of 
any cloth, carrying bacteria or disease germs. 

No system of ventilation has any right to be 
called mechanical which does not have an effec- 
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tive air washer. This statement is not too 
strong, as in tests made in St. Louis schools, in 
cases of illness of pupils in buildings with and 
without air washers, those without averaged 
about two cases of illness to one with the 
washer. These were tests made by Dr. Weiss 
in the Wyman, Sherman, Mullanphy and Shaw 
schools. The air washer is also the means of 
regulating the humidity. No other device has 
ever been found to give satisfactory results. 
The sulphur vapors and most other gases are 
soluble in water and the air washer with its 
thousands of square feet of blades each covered 
with a film of clean water is a most effective 
cleanser of the air. In a complete mechanical 
system, which of course includes ozone, the 
water of the air washer has a lower bacteria 
count than does the water from the supply. 
With the flooded scrubbers of the new air 
washers, there is time and long travel of the air 
between closely spaced blades, to entirely elim- 
inate dust and soluble gases. 
Ozone Apparatus. 

This apparatus must now be included in every 
mechanical system to entitle it to recognition as 
a perfect system. It has been positively deter- 
mined that it is effective in removing all body 
odors, and odors clinging to old schools and 
public buildings. It takes some months in old 
buildings to eradicate all odors, and it consumes 
a higher concentration than in new ones. It 
pleases the teachers everywhere. It does re- 
lieve fatigue. It prevents restlessness of the 
children. The physicians and nurses are agreed 
thus far. And really as ventilation engineers 
that ought to be all we should ask, it however 
does much more. The details of our experi- 
ence with ozone have been published widely and 
do not need repetition here, except that the 
hygiene department, of which Dr. James 
Stewart is director, have preserved careful 
records for the whole year in ten ozonized 
schools and in ten not so equipped, as a com- 
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What the New York State Commission on Ventilation Did, and Why 


D. D. Kimball, M.E., New York, Member of the Commission. 


The report of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation’ is divided into two parts, 
the first part dealing with the physiological 
aspects of ventilation and the second with the 
mechanical phases of the ventilation problem. 
A brief account is given of the historical de- 
velopment of the physiological influence of ven- 
tilation, including early empirical observations 
of the influence of air on health, the assumed 
poisonous effect of carbon dioxide, the hypo- 
thetical effect of other toxic substances in re- 
spired air, and the effects of air temperature 
and humidity. 

On the basis of scientific evidence and prac- 
tical observation it was generally agreed by 
1913 that standards of ventilation should be 
based on air temperature, air humidity, air 
movement, and a sufficient change of air to 
eliminate odors. Just what these standards 
should be, and how such optimum conditions 
could be best secured, were the problems with 
which the commission occupied itself during its 
four years of work. 

The physiological researches, which were first 
undertaken, aimed to secure answers to the four 
following questions: 

1. What is the effect of overheating, such as 
obtains in ordinarily occupied rooms, on the 
bodily processes and on physical and mental 
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efficiency ? 

2. What is the actual effect on the body of 
carbon dioxide and the chemical substances of 
expired air? 


What is the effect of exposure to drafts 
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and to low temperatures, and what is the rela- 
tion between overheating and subsequent ex- 
posure to cold? 

1. What is the actual effect of dry air at 
high and moderate temperatures? 

To answer these questions a series of experi- 
ments was conducted, mostly in chambers espe- 
cially equipped by the commission at the College 
of the City of New York. Apparatus was in- 
stalled to control the temperature, humidity, 
amount of air supply, air movement, and to 
secure complete records of the physical and 
chemical conditions of the air. 

Fifteen series of experiments were conducted 
in these rooms, from December 8, 1913, to Jan- 
uary 28, 1916. Usually a squad of four sub- 
jects, male or female, mostly college or high 
school students, was under observation for per- 
iods of one week to as long as six weeks. In 
all, 113 different persons were under observa- 
tion. 

The main experiments involved the effects of 
air temperature, air humidity, and fresh and 
stale air. Temperatures studied were 68 de- 
grees, 75 degrees, and 85 degrees. Humidities 
studied were 50 per cent and 80 per cent. 

Physiological observations included body 
temperature, blood pressure, heart rate, and 
respiration. In certain studies observations 
were made on the amount of heat produced by 
the body, the chemical content of respired air 
and the air in the lungs, the duration of diges- 
tion, and the condition of the blood. Experi- 
ments were also conducted to determine the 
effects of air conditions on the appetite, and 
studies were made on physical and mental effi- 
ciency as influenced by different air conditions. 

The researches of other investigators had 
shown that somewhat extreme physical condi- 
tions of the atmosphere exerted certain un- 
toward physiological effects on the body but the 


effects of most moderate air conditions seem 
to require still further study. The commission, 
therefore, undertook an extended study of bodily 
reactions to normal and moderately changed at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Two series of tests on the effects of the physi- 
cal conditions of air on efficiency, and inclina- 
tion to do physical work, were carried on, with 
male subjects. The work consisted of re- 
peatedly lifting a five-pound dumb-bell to a cer- 
tain height. It was found that, whether the 
men were urged to their best efforts or were 
left to follow their own inclinations, they did 
about 85 per cent as much work at 75 degrees, 
and 72 per cent as much work at 86 degrees, as 
they did at 68 degrees temperature. 

There were six series of experiments in which 
psychological tests were made to determine the 
effect of various air conditions on mental effi- 
ciency. Ninety subjects, male and female, were 
used in these tests, their stay in the experi- 
mental chamber being for a period of four hours 
to eight hours a day for several days in succes- 
sion. Among the tests employed were mental 
addition, difficult mental multiplication, naming 
of colors, naming the opposites of words, can- 
cellation of figures, typewriting, judging the 
merit of English compositions and specimens of 
penmanship. 

The results of the work showed that when the 
subjects were urged to do their best work, they 
did equally well in hot and cool conditions, and 
they improved in their work to the same extent 
under the different air conditions. There was 
actually a greater amount of arduous mental 
work done under uncomfortable hot conditions, 
than under the cooler conditions, but more type- 
writing was done in the cooler atmosphere. 

Concurrent with these physiological and 
psychological tests, similar tests were conducted 
under conditions of fresh and stale air. The 
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subjects of these tests were supplied with either 
a large volume of fresh air, or under the stale 
air conditions, with no fresh air, the products 
of respiration and evaporation and the body 
odors being allowed to accumulate, until the air 
in the room contained from 24 to 80 parts of 
carbon dioxide in 10,000 parts of air. 

It was found that the effect on the comfort of 
the subjects of stale air differed in no way from 
the effect of fresh air. In the entire course of 
the investigation but two types of observations 
pointed to any harmful effect of stale air. 

In physical work it was observed that, with 
an ample fresh air supply at 68 degrees tem- 
perature, the men did eight per cent more work 
than in stagnant air at the same temperature. 
In warm stale air, their performance was ten 
per cent below their output in fresh air of the 
same temperature. 

Four series of tests on appetite were 
conducted, using 23 persons in all, the squads 
being exposed to the fresh or stale air condi- 
tions for two or three hours before luncheon. 
Observations were made on 85 days and on the 
basis of over 500 meals consumed, the rotation 
of the different meals and control of other con- 
ditions being such as to eliminate all factors in 
the experiment save the chemical composition 
of the atmosphere. It was found that from 4.4 
to 13.6 per cent more food was consumed on the 
days with fresh air supply. The conclusion 
was, therefore, drawn that fresh air and stale 
air were alike in their physiological effects, 
save for the definite effect of stale air in dimin- 
ishing the ability to do physical work, and in 
depressing the appetite for food. These results 
may not be minimized, especially in view of the 
significant effects upon nutrition, which, extend 
ing over a long period of time, might well in- 
volve other consequences. 

In the studies of the effect of dry air extend- 
ing over a period of four months, 29 girl sub- 
jects took part, each being exposed for five days 
a week for two weeks, to special air conditions. 
The effects of 50 per cent relative humidity 
were contrasted with the effects of air of 20 per 
cent relative humidity, considered representative 
of dry indoor air. The tests were designed to 
measure nervousness and general control and 
coordination of those fine muscular movements 
which might be affected by nervousness and 
irritability. Certain physiological observations 
on the pulse, temperature and comfort were 
made. Among the tests used were prob- 
lems in addition, mental multiplication of a 
three place by a two place number, eye lid 
tremor and control of the wink, industrial 
fatigue, speed of tapping, accuracy and speed 
in aiming, accuracy and speed in typewriting, 
and hand and eye steadiness. 

In the entire series of these tests no indica- 
tion of any harmful effect of the dry air was 
observed. Even at the end of an all-day ex- 
posure to dry air the subjects’ reactions were no 
different than before such exposure. While it is 
recognized that still longer periods of exposure 
might produce harmful effects it is concluded 
from these experiments that an exposure of 
eight hours for five days a week, to air of such 
a low humidity as may be found in the school- 
room produces no demonstrable, harmful effect. 

The experiments on the effects of physical 
and chemical conditions of the air brought out 
plainly the fact that the physical conditions of 
the air are of greater importance in their effect 
on the body than are the chemical characteris- 
tics of the air. The effect of air conditions on 
comfort is exerted entirely through the physical 
properties of the air and only slightly, if at all, 
through the chemical composition of the air. 

It was concluded from the results of the ex- 
periments of other investigators, and from the 
experimental researches of the commission, that 
the primary essential for good ventilation is the 
maintenance of a proper air temperature (68 
degrees or below) without chilling drafts, and 
that there should be sufficient change of air to 
avoid the accumulation of odoriferous or other 
substances arising from human occupancy. 
While the bad effects of stale air in the Com- 
mission’s experiments were obtained under 
somewhat extreme conditions (with a carbon 


also 
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dioxide content of from six to twenty times that 
of fresh air), vitiated air cannot be declared 
free from harmful effect. 

art two of the report, after briefly reviewing 
the historical development of the art of ventila- 
tion, described in detail the field studies and 
practical work of the commission. 

The purpose of the field investigations of the 
commission was primarily to study methods of 
schoolroom ventilation. These investigations 
included a study of the physical conditions of 
the air resulting from various methods of ven- 
tilation, and subjective results were secured 
through records of sensations of comfort and of 
the mental and physiological reactions of the 
occupants of the room under observation. 

The following methods of ventilating school- 
rooms were studied: 

1. Rooms ventilated 
use of windows. 

2. Rooms ventilated through the use of win- 
dows 


entirely through the 


supplemented by the use of gravity 
exhaust flues. 
3. Rooms ventilated by means of fans 


supplying air supplemented by gravity exhaust 
flues. 

4. Rooms ventilated by means of fans 
supplying air, the air being exhausted by means 
of fans. 

5. Method four modified so that the air was 
recirculated. 

The main studies centered around window and 
fan ventilation, both of these with gravity 
exhaust. 

The following is a summary of the field in- 
vestigations of the Commission: 

1. Primary experiments in six 
Springfield, Mass. Fan and window ventilating 
methods contrasted. Three months’ work, 1915. 

2. Experiments on five types of schoolroom 
ventilation in five different school buildings. 
Typical fan and window ventilation methods. 
October, 1915, to April, 1916. 

3. Studies in a typical school building (Pub- 
lic School 51, Bronx, New York City). Fan 
ventilated rooms compared with window venti- 
lated rooms. Winter of 1915-16. 

4. Studies in three school buildings in New 
York City in which window ventilation in three 
or four rooms was contrasted with fan ventila- 
tion in a similar number of rooms in the same 
building. November, 1916, to March, 1917. 

5. A special study at the Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, of the comfort and gen- 
eral sensations of the air in window and fan 
ventilated rooms. Autumn, 1916, and winter, 
1917. 

6. An extended research (in cooperation with 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, Department of Health, New York 
City) on the effect of certain air conditions on 
respiratory disease among school children. 
Window ventilation compared with fan ventila- 
tion, February to April, 1916, and November, 
1916, to January, 1917. 

7. Studies of air distribution and air cur- 
rents in a specially equipped schoolroom. Up- 
ward and downward ventilation and various 
combinations of air inlets and outlets compared. 
Summer and fall of 1915. 

8. An investigation of the value of humidifi- 
cation of schoolroom air. Public school 51, 
1916-17. 

9. An investigation of the practicability of 
re-circulated air. February to June, 1915, and 
from October, 1915, to April, 1916. 

1. A two months’ study in six public gram- 
mar schools in Springfield and West Springfield, 
Mass., included 27 rooms, but neither the fan 
nor window ventilating systems were found to 
be modern or adequate, hence no definite con- 
clusions could be found. It was noted, however, 
that where windows were opened in rooms with 
these older and more primitive types of fan ven- 
tilation there was an increase in air change in 
the room, as evidenced by a reduction in the 
carbon dioxide content of the air. For such 
types of schools (and for any other, for that 
matter) it would seem that regulations prohibit- 
ing the opening of windows was undesirable. 

2. In the second study, 184 days of observa- 
tions of window ventilation were made in five 


schools in 


different school buildings, in which five methods 
of ventilation were compared. 

Window ventilation alone, without exhaust 
flues, was found to be altogether unsatisfactory, 
It gave rise to inadequate aeration, odors, loca] 
drafts and too great a variability of tempera. 
ture in different parts of the room. 

The use of direct-indirect radiation, in which 
the air entered through openings in the outside 
wall under, or at the back of the radiators, was 
also found to be unsatisfactory. There were 
great variations in temperature in different 
parts of the room, aeration was inadequate, and 
complaints of draftiness were common. 

It was found that classroom ventilation 
through the use of windows plus a gravity 
exhaust flue proved quite satisfactory, observa- 
tions being made on 87 days in various seasons 
and under varied outdoor weather conditions. 
While there was not as extensive flushing of the 
room with fresh air, as with the fan system, the 
rooms were generally free from odor. 

Artificial ventilation, in which fans supplied 
the air, proved quite satisfactory; indeed, the 
observers voted it the best of any, the flushing 
of the schoolroom being superior to that obtain- 
ing with window ventilation. 

During the study of those rooms having 
supply and exhaust fans it so happened that 
several of the rooms presented difficulties which 
tended to impair the value of comparisons. In 
one of these rooms, in which there was also an 
artificial humidification of air, conditions did 
not prove satisfactory. While there was an in- 
creased amount of air flow in these rooms, as 
measured at the outlets, the actual diffusion of | 
the fresh air throughout the entire room, did 
not appear as effective as in the rooms which 
had the fan supply and gravity exhaust. 

Of the five methods studied, the two which 
most consistently gave _ satisfactory results 
were: 

Window ventilation with gravity exhaust. 

Fan ventilation with gravity exhaust. 

3. Three methods of ventilation were studied 
during the winter of 1915-1916; window venti- 
lation alone in eight rooms, window ventilation 
with gravity exhaust in nine and fan 
ventilation in two rooms. 


rooms, 


As in previous studies it was found that the 
window ventilation alone (with no provision for 
exhaust) was unsatisfactory. The aeration of 
the room was found so defective that noticeable 
odors were general in the rooms, and agreeable 
air conditions could not be maintained. 

One of the significant findings in this study 
was, that in the window-ventilated rooms, the 
zone of comfort was at a slightly lower tem- 
perature than the corresponding zone for the 
fan-ventilated rooms. 

To probe deeper into the relative merits of 
window ventilation and fan ventilation, or in 
other words, natural versus artificial ventilation, 
a four months’ comparative study of window 
ventilation and fan ventilation was conducted 
during the winter of 1916 and 1917. Certain of 
both types of ventilation had proved satisfac- 
tory in previous studies, but the Commissiop 
wished to eliminate, as far as possible, certain 
variables. 

Three to four schoolrooms of each type of 
ventilation were compared in each of three 
school buildings. Detailed observations were 
made during 1000 school sessions. In addition, 
more general observations were made on 3822 
other sessions in fan-ventilated rooms in these 
same buildings. 

In one of the schools both fan and window 
rooms were clearly unsatisfactory, principally 
due to overheating. In the second school both 
fan and window ventilated rooms were entirely 
satisfactory, but the teachers’ preferences were 
for the window ventilated rooms. In the third 
building the fan-ventilated rooms were dis- 
tinctly superior, conditions therein being uni- 
formly admirable. 

5. It having been found that a window ven- 
tilation system and a fan ventilation system 
could produce the same air conditions, and that 
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A Permanent Record and Efficiency Card for 


Mu has been written in recent years con 
cerning the inadequacy of high school records. 
In pract eally all cases, where attempts have 
heen made to carry on investigations through 
the medium of inf rmation to be gleaned from 
ords, it has been found impossi 
ble to complete the study because of the in 
ncompleteness of the records. 
Van Denburg, in his study of high schools 
states that one of his reasons tor using the 
New York schools as the basis of his investiga- 
tion, was that the records in the schools chosen 
were more nearly adequate for his purpose than 
those of any other schools. As to the reasons 
for the lack I adequate high school records, 
this article is not concerned. It is sufficient 
to state that all investigations of high school 
records carried on thus far point to the abso 
lute lack of reliable and sufficient high school 
records. 

We are sympathetic with the administrative 


oficers of high schools in their complaint that 


records thus far devised are too cumbersom 
and too numerous to make it possible to keep 
them in an accurate manner in the time aVail 
able for that purpose. Too often we find a 
high school with six to twenty different cards 
and th none of them kept accurately. Th 
reasons are, of course, apparent. As we see it, 


there are two chief reasons for keeping a per 
rd of a student’s life in high 
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High Schools 


T. C. Holy and W. D. Cocking. 


complete record of all necessary and vital 
standards concerning each high school student. 
In placing each item on the card, two questions 
have been asked: First, what use is this in- 
formation to an understanding of the student 


while in high school? Second, of what use will 


this information be in assisting us to give an 
intelligent opinion of the student to prospectiv 
employers / 

Instead of placing the information on sey 
eral cards as seems to be the general custom 
among high schools of the present time, we 
have att mpted to gather together on one card 
all the necessary information, as all are agreed 
that too many records are difficult of admin- 
istration. Furthermore, in years to come in 
investigating the record of any student, neces- 
sity demands that the information be made 
avallable at one source. Any other method, as 
we know, not only will not, but does not, work. 
Again, it may be urged only too successfully 
that much of the information will not be ob- 
tained and that the ecard will prove inadequate 
because it is not worked. This we must admit, 
but we hold out the hope that there is a greater 
chance of having one card kept than many. 

The ecard naturally divides itself into three 
second, 
a record of th student’s scholastie standing 


sections: First, general information: 


while in school; and third, the efficiency reeord 


of the student. For the purpose of better un- 


derstanding the make-up of the card, each of 
these sections will be discussed somewhat in 

In determining what should be placed on this 
permanent record and efficiency ecard, a study 
vas made ot all available permanent record 
paid to the study 


f high school records which was made by W. 


Llovd Peterson at University of Towa, Iowa 

Cit 1921 We also examined the question 
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formation can be readily secured from the stu- 
dent. It is our suggestion that a temporary 
ecard of just the exact size and form of this 
part of our permanent card should be given to 
the student for him to fill in the information 
In this 


way the information will be readily obtained 


asked at the time he enrolls in school. 


and without question. Also, having the card of 
the same size as that part of the permanent 
ecard will make it easy of administration and 
also economical in printing. 

Many of the items on this part of the card 
need no comment, as they are the questions 
usually asked, the purpose being self-evident. 
However, the reason for asking a few of the 
questions is not so apparent. 

Investigation shows that the permanency of 
the home in the community influences the at- 
titude of the student toward school life and 
school work to a considerable extent. If the 


family are constant movers and live at no one 
place for any length of time, it is evident that 
the student’s school life will be interfered with 
to a considerable extent, for he does not gain 
that “esprit de corps” and pride in any school 
which is necessary to his best efforts. It has 
been further shown that it is of great impor- 
tance to a student’s school work whether one or 
both of his parents are living or not, and also 
what his home life is. 

If the parents have built a home in which 
the best of home life is secured, there is every 
attitude of the child 
toward his school life will be satistactory. On 


expectation that the 


the other hand, if dissension is present in the 
home, if the parents are separated, the attitude 


¢ 


ol the student t ward his school W irk cannot 
help but be affected It seems to us that if 
the sehool authorities were acquainted with 


these facts, it would help them to understand 


nd solve problems of individual students many 
mes, which, without this knowledge, they 
not properly adjust or understand. We 
further feel that it is necessary 1 know 


hether thi parent are separated and vhether 


r not they are divorced, for then we can come 
to a still better understanding of the home 
nditions under which the child is living. 
The next item needing special mention is the 
tudent’s age t entrance into the grades and 
to high school. By means of answers to these 
juestions, we are able at a glance to discover 
hether the student has taken the normal rate 
hrough the elementary school, whether he was 
normal, accelerated, or retarded pupil at th 


ber inning, and whether or not there have been 


pecial problems in h elementary school life. 

It will be self-evident to any sch | admin- 
sti r a » tl necessity of including the 
tems Do you live in this school district? If 
hot l lat ! id if 


chool district?’ For under the tuition laws 
he district 
maintain an approved four year 
high school pays the tuition of students who 


come to a school from outside the district. By 
} 


means of the above questions all the informa- 
tion necessary in collecting the tuition is se- 
cured without time or trouble to anyone 


In regard to the question, “Is a high school 


education necessary for your future ocecupa- 
ion?’ we are attempting to do two things— 


tion ¢ 


first, to stimulate the student in his thinking 


as to what his reasons are for attending high 
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BACK OF PERMANENT PUPILS’ RECORD FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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definite index of the stud nt’s ability may be : . . , — ’ ’ ° r 
: geet be taken yearly; the time of the year to be de ey, or other causes. We deem it important to 

secured by determining how he ranks with ; i ; We ] utted ¢ | , | f ind lual 

3 , 7 2 ter ed by he school. ’ ive ( dec he the Tuture work of the individual. 
( the r membh. rs of the class. We suggest that it termin - F l ( hay \ th 


be recorded as a fraction jin this manner: if tems in the efficiency record under five main Under “phys cal de $s lopment” — poly Bc 
thera are &0 membe rs in the al 1as ind his rank head ngs: “Seb ) »] ivte ndance, phys eq) de ve , p tempted to ; ~~ Ul “ “<i ms rd sa : ‘ rr" 
is 30, then it should be expressed as 30/80, Ten mental development, general develop- . aes eee heeds ee ; se will 
° , > 39 . | | | { ‘ = | ; » elocse wi 
wei at 6 slance would ol hte sulationshin ment, and a rating of the student. It is our His thigh senoolk fe, and lich at the Close Wi 


< alc * ap Le ies — yy —— nid f vive us a m ntal nicture if the individual in 
to the group as a whole. As this rank will be hought that, if this record i ell ke pt, in 7 I ‘ I 

. . . . . 1 iccurate answers are secur to the items lt! question. 
ii Get each vear of his lif 5 thie ookaal yeaa: ¢ n er ss! wt ired the Lrapameae ! i ; re . ” } at- 
it will be prom as f hi } volved, a rather definite and scientific judg As to his mental dev ypment we have 4 
i] > prognostic of his accon , 


Finally hi aver ( ) Y nl | f ur ment of the student ean be secured. tempted to show the progress ot tne student 
a s a we class rank r the fo ; 4 —— 
. ; , é, ’ - , ;, n developing his mental powers. With that 
years will be placed on the eard together w th I nder “school atte ndanee we fel] th it his ' | : : : ] | hi rade 
a ; ‘ . * . nd in view we have aske tor his average gTat 
the average grade maintained for tl four attendance both in the elementary and high . ae eer . ill 
n tne elementary scnool vW hich, ot course, W! 
years hool ought to be recorded as it is prognostic ; 


be given only once. We have provided space 
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The Dish Washing Problems in School 


Cafeterias 
A. E. Merrill, Restaurant Engineer, Chicago. 


One of the most puzzling questions confront- 
ing the architect or engineer with reference to 
kitchens is the size and shape of the dish pantry 
ind the make of the dishwasher. One thing is 
certain and that is that no machine will operate 


should, if it is not surrounded by a dish 


table of proper size and shape. It is equally cer- 
tain that these dish tables should be built en- 
tirely ot me tal, with a raised edge sufficient to 
ld any possible liquids which might be con- 
them 


from being spilled upon the floor. A very advan- 


tained in the soiled dishes and prevent 
tageous shape of the dish table ledge is shown 
This table in reality forms a shallow 
sink and the sloping edges, to a certain extent, 
prevent the dishes from being injured by con- 


tact with one another. At the same time such 


ble can be thoroughly cleansed and has the 
essary life which must be a consideration 
r any part of kitchen equipment. 


Arrangement of Tables. 
‘he next cons de ration 18 the size and shape 


I 
tables. Fig. 2 will show the conven- 
tional shape for a dish pantry surrounding a 
machine, which has a washing capacity of from 
¢ » to three th usand dishes per h ur and is 


ded to take care of all glassware, silver- 
a school 
serving in the 


ire, trays, as well as the dishes from 


room 


ning 
neighborhood of 750 people during the noon 
The hollow square formation, with 
side, 
wall, and silver and glass sinks di- 


rectly opposite, with elevated sl} 


hwasher in the center of one 


against the 


elves over the 


table end and the silver and glass 


eiean dish 


sinks, makes a compact and complete pantry 
which reduces the number of help required to a 
minimum. It would be possible to reduce the 
space of this dishwashing pantry by about one 
foot in length and six feet in width if oceasion 


demanded. But number of 


served in the noon hour are more than 750, it 


where the people 
would be necessary to increase the width by six 
inches, making the dish tables 36 inches wide, 
and increase the overall size of the dish pantry 
two feet in length and one foot in width. The 
elevation of these tables is shown in Fig. 3, in- 
1; 


eating the position for a garbage can beneath 
the scraping hole and the seraping block on the 
soiled table, and shelves for dishwasher baskets 
for the remainder of the table. 

Where it is desired to make an especially fine 
appearance, the front and ends of this dish pan- 
try are Wellsville steel or 
sometimes with white porcelain with nickel sil- 
ver trimmings, completely hiding the objection- 
able part 


enclosed either in 


In order 
» have sufficient stability to the table, it should 
be built of not 


all seams should be riveted and soldered to be 


sure ft! 


of the operation from view. 


less than fourteen-gauge steel; 


at they are absolutely water tight: and 


the tables should be supported on 1-4 inch 


iron pipe uprights, fitted with adjustable ball 
Teet These adjustable feet render it possible 
to have the clean-dish-table end drain into the 


dish Vasner and the soiled-dish-t ible end pitched 
to dra 


be tween 


into the garbage can. The connection 


sinks and dishwasher must be very 


carefully made to insure perfect and complete 
drainage. All the cross tees on the dish tables 
forn suitable support for shelves beneath the 
table, nd the shelves overhead are similarly 
sup | on iron pipe standards or by brackets 
ul “1 hemselves made of metal. 


nstances the space for such a pant- 
ivailable. In this case an arrange- 
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l CnuOss SECTION THROUGH DISH TABLE. 


ment such as shown in Fig. 4 or Fig. 5 must 


he made. [The size and shape of these tables 


indicated, 


nehes tor ¢ ich table, but again 


30 inches by 72 


should be as about 
whe re a space 
if this kind is not available successful opera- 
on ean be had with tables not over 24 inches 
in width and 60 inches in length. 

Some types of machines have doors opening 


at adjacent sides and with such a machine a 


dish pantry such as shown in Fig. 6 may be 
used, allowing the machine to be placed directly 
in the corner of the room. These machines are 
only made in comparatively small sizes and are 
not generally used where a considerable demand 
is to be made upon the machine. 

The old idea that all 
solve the dishwashing problem was to buy a 
dishwasher and place it in the center of the 
kitchen, with no tables either adjacent or even 


that was necessary to 


near, has long since been discarded and it is 
now recognized both by the manufacturers of 


cd nn: a a 


5] 


these machines and the owners of every res- 
taurant and the managers of school cafeterias 
that a suitable dish pantry such as above de- 
scribed is just as essential as the machine itself 
and in line with this development the old 
wooden tables have been discarded because it 
was impossible to build them so they would not 
become foul and unsanitary and warp and twist 
under the constant exposure tu water. No con- 
found which 
table secure and made it either 
The reason for 
using the wooden table was that it was con- 
sidered for a time that the breakage of dishes 
was less, but as a matter of fact very few dishes 
with the metal 
The breakage that does vecur is from one 


struction was ever rendered a 


wooden dish 


practical or sanitary. only 


have been broken by contact 
table. 
plate or cup striking another, and this can only 
be avoided by careful handling, irrespective of 
the material from which the table is built. 
The Design of Dish Washers. 

A very radical change has taken place in the 

dishwasher itself. It 


few years ago that all the machines on the mar- 


is comparatively but a 


ket were of the immersion By this we 


mean that the washing was effected by placing 


type. 


the dishes in baskets fitted with wooden racks, 
nd these baskets were then submerged in the 


tanks and held 


stationary while a _ propeller 
wheel in the bottom of the tank created a whirl- 
removed the soiled food 
from the dishes. The baskets were then lifted 
a second tank 
in order to remove 
the soapy film which was left on from 


All of these machines required 


wheel motion which 
out and raised up and down in 
which contained rinse water 
them 
the first tank. 
hand drying which was in itself insanitary; 
and as boards of health and trained dietitians 
in our hospitals and schools demanded satis- 
factory and sure means of sterilizing the dishes, 
the requirements were placed upon the dish- 
washer manufacturer to create such a machine. 

The first real development was made by Mrs. 
Garis-Cochrane who reasoned that, if the dishes 
were held without the tank and water thrown 
upon them by the 


pump which 


spray from a centrifugal 
pumps over and over the water 
from the wash tank, it would be far more effec- 
tive than a water within the tank 
itself. This machine proved effective and popu- 


lar, and the idea has been followed to a greater 


motion of 
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TYPICAL VIEW OF 


DISHWASHING PANTRY 


showing machine located against the wall with shallow dish tables arranged in the form of a sare 


around it Cut shows the double elevated shelves 


with place for garbage can beneat> Entire size « 


of 


over the clean dish table, the scraping block opening 
this pantry approximately 16’ x 9 
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1. STRAIGHT DISHWASHING PANTRY. > “U" SHAPED DISHWASHING PANTRY 





or lesser extent by the manufacturers of all that and putting it into another tank and from from the main hot water supply line which 
modern machines. that onto the clean dish table. is automatically turned on the dishes, as they 
Another development which Mrs. Cochrane These ideas also have been carried out by all leave the machine, to remove the greasy or 
made was to design racks of different sizes to successful modern manufacturers. Some manu soapy film left from the wash water tank. This 
accommodate the various sizes of flat and hol facturers have tried to improve upon these ideas final rinsing spray also acts as a means of 
low-ware and to hold each piece separate from by making use of a conveyor belt, but that this clearing the seum from the soap tank and ren- 
its neighbor to jnsure—first, that it be thorough- is a mistake is best evidenced by these manu dering the water clear and effective for a much 
ly cleansed by the sprays from the pump, and facturers themselves in that they offer racks longer period. All machines must be supplied 
second, that it would not chip by contact with f different sizes and advise that they can be with some means for keeping water hot. The 
another piece of china. put through on top of these conveyor belts. The temperature of the washing tank should not be 
A later important development of the dish under spray, which is just as necessary as th less than 130 degrees or more than 160 degrees. 

washing machine was t have doors which ver spray in any machine, is materially weak The Necessity of Cleanliness. 
opened at opposite ends and a track on the sam ened by the conveyor and as the dishes neces All makes of machines must be s onstrue 
level as the bed of the dish table upon which — sarily should stand from two to three minutes’ ted that they are easily cleansed, and this is 
the racks of dishes were pushed through from _ to air dry after they leave the machine, the rack most readily aecomplished by having the wash 
the soiled dish table to the clean dish tabl As s almost a ne sitv in any event. tank covered with a series of small screens, 
one rack was pushed into the machine, another Some of the larger-size machines employ t hich collect the heavy refuse from the dishes 
rack was pushed out. This prevented the heavy, tanks, one for the washing water and one for nd scan be easily removed and cleaned even 
clumsy operation of filling a basket and raising © tl rinsing water. Most of the medium-s during the noon hour without any great loss 
it over to the level of th machine ¢ er by machines (hay goa capacity of 2,000 to 3,000 Ty time. This also makes t poss ble ft get 
hand or by hoist and then pulling it out from dishes per hour) utilize and rely upon a spray lirect access to the sides of the washing tank, 
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“D” SMALL DISH PANTRY OCCUPYING SPACE OVERALL OF 8’ x 5’. _ —— — 
rhis probably is the minimum space in which a washer of this type should be located GZ 2-6" 
and it should never be limited to this size unless absolutely necessary. Note the ee ee 
tables are made with straight edges instead of sloping edges as a further economy 
of spac 6. “L’” SHAPED DISHWASHING PANTRY 
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Educators on the Pacific Coast 
Sixty-First Meeting of the National Education Association at 


Oakland and San Francisco, California. 


\merica’s big convention of educators met the one great subject which just now concerns 


mder ideal conditions. The assembly halls more than any other of the schools of America. 


vere spacious, the program matter attractive, 


Another contribution to the meeting was a 


‘ abe ' 
symposium on “The American School Pro 


oOrgvaniZation, namely pe! iting gram dealt with trom the ST indpo nt or trie 
¢ en . . . Las) . , 
der t ielegate system, was put to the Tull nation, the state, the city and the rural com 
drew i representative constituency, munity. 


der consideration the real problems , er . - 
a tl : Interim Activities Expressed in Reports. 
ii demonstrated the etheiency of 


The featur vhich has been evelved, as tl 
I y 9 ng thre ye a OT } , : . : 
result of the new plan of organization, is the 
re resentative assembly. This issembly is made 
wat | e World Conference on Edueation and up of the delegates elected by the constituent 


m otf the American Medieal Asso 


ie 


organization and constitutes the 


i110 the previous week in a manner dove machinery. The main floor of the eonvention 
ed into the meeting of the National Eduea- hall is reserved to the delegates who occupy 
\ssociation. At any rate the closing ses seats under the placards of the resvective states 
first mentioned organ’zations The scene afforded by the assembly resembles a 

t the cause of popular education. 


national political gathe ring. 
Perhaps the most unique feature of the Na Phe assembly held three socalled business 
Kdueation Association convention is that 


: ions where a vast number of officers’ and com 
seesawed between Oakland and San Fran- 


os mitter reports were read, debated and disposed 
For instance, the gen set tore oom ses- of. The first session received, aside from those 
ere held at the C —_ Auditor um a1 U e* submitted by the executive officers, reports on 
nd, while the big evening meetings were held salaries, motion pictures, elementary education, 

the Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco. 
A yolnt session ¥ th the Wi rid Conterence on 
Edueation was he ld at the Greek theater of th 


University of California at Berkeley. 


health problems and illiteracy. Among those 
who figured as chairmen of committees were 
Charles H. Judd, Olive M. Jones, W. Carson 
Ryan and Cora Wilson Stewart. 

The department meetings, some forty odd in 


The second session was equally crowded with 
umber, were equally divided between Oakland the reading of reports. These covered classical 
ind San Francisco. One of the peculiarities education, school service program, rural schools, 
that arose out of this arrangement was that a tenure, pensions, coordination of research agen 
rge number of the guests housed at the San cies, thrift, American school citizenship, ete., 
Francis ‘tels attended the San Francisco etc. At this session there were also reports 
meeting ly, while those lodged at Oakland from field secretaries and from the legislativ 
ended the Oakland meetings. Only a minor Gommission. The several reports brought be 


fore the convention Andrew F. West, Charles 
M. Holmes, Dr. John F. Sims, Emma L. Daere, 


fract n ot the visitors rotated between the two 
‘ities to attend meetings in both. While the 


ndane t hea . } ines \ a f t} ° . . ‘ 7 
dance at the various meetings was Tair, th Phillip E. Carlson, Jesse H. Newlon, Arthur H. 
] L¢ UN e | ] to } +7 . . : rm) 
mn vas is du was held ; Chamberlain and Fannie Fern Andrews. Th 
a : ae =e 2 heatcla m -_ : . 
saletaee ver a wid rea OF hot » meeting field secretaries who made statements were Miss 
| ( id the registration headquarters. Charl O. Williams and J. O. Engleman. 
/ + » nhe re — . ° . P ‘ . 
The ~ master g inl OT the | win ( mn Sis The legislat ve commission was rr pr <ented 


Will Wood, California’s state superinten- | Dr. D. Ss 


Georg 


by Strayer, who reported pro 
lent of publie instruction, extended his arms gress on national legislation designed to create 
teaching body of the land and poured a Department Edueation with a Secretary 
+ ; 4 22% . . . + x lan 1¢ > : ; * i 71 
ut most enthusiastic words of welcome. Th member of the President's Cabinet. Wh 


told of the natural wonders of the coast state, President Harding favored a Department of 


hat develo 
tT the men and women that develo} 


Education and Welfare which should foster 
d of the splendid momentum that 


1@ Was optimis thie in be 


national health and soldier welfare iis vell as 
vstem of the state enjoyed at this time. ° Be 


the cause f education, 


aa . . . . . ,} lear tera? ° ° . one " ° — 
The response was made by that popular veteran, |jeying that the Towner-Sterling bill was gain- 
Dr. A Kk. W nship, whose long years ( Serv ice ng ground among the senators ind represent 
i. AF f ; ii cwtier ait) : ; cape ' 
n the d of edueation and familiarity with tives of the National Congress. 
school conditions in every state, enabled him to yi ' 
: | 1) . . { +] ; The third and last business session dealt a 
provide some illuminating data for thi ‘easion “s Mc 
nd t hi most wholly with association business. The 
0 say happy things. : ; ape : 
executive committee, the treasurer, the board o 
a a owing to t] . 
Pr ‘ Owen held that, owing ne U trustees, the committees on necrology, resolu 
T nal r~hhangec 3} ha ational tel ha . . . ‘ 
aoncoU nges in the educational field, th tions and nominations reported. Some of the 
liyt 1) ha or . Tie , thea » ane . . . . 
— 1 the grade curriculum, the expan reports provoked considerable discussion which 
{ y Weati he erowdin: ‘ ' . 
on ‘ mdat \ educ ition and thie cecrowding it times became superfluously verbose, but the 
bf > 4) — pais : 
, a radical revision of the school  }oqy membx rship, with a due regard for time 
Y YY _ = } +} . os »} ° : = 
prog ! rdel Ly tlayed ie Dr. Pritel ind subject matter, called for \ wate Thu 
| ( I te! ( | thie same t ut matters wh ch thre itened to drag wer frequ nt 
| t} evement i a v broug) ’ brupt nelu ’ 


three women educators. Miss Olive M. Jone 


as follows: 
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On the first ballot taken the committee stood 
Miss Jones, 25 votes; Miss Blake, 


13; and Miss MeSkimmon, 7. In the second 


allot the nomination of Miss Jones was made 


unanimous. 


Miss Jones has been active in N. E. A. lab TS 


‘or many years. She was a leading factor in 


the reorganization labors and stood for demo 


racy and equality of rights in the rank and 


e of the teaching. She is principal of one of 


the New York schools. 


The Educational Exhibits. 

The commercial exhibits were pl ced in the 
main arena of the Civie Auditorium at Oak 
land. They ineluded a number of local con 
cerns but on the whole made a credible showing 
f the educational publishing houses and of the 


important school supply firms. 


Among publishing houses such firms as Ginn 
& Company, Houghton Mifflin Company, Mae- 
millan Company, J. B. Lippineott Company, 
Rand McNally Company, Dodd, Mead & Com 
pany, H. M. Rowe Company were represented. 
The school supply interests were exemplified by 
a large and attractive exhibit made by the C. F. 
Weber & Company, San Franciseo. Other ex- 
hibitors were the Western States Seating ( 
MecConnel Map Co., Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Dennison Mfg. ¢ 
and the Dennoyer-Geppert Co. 


The school architecture exhibit made by John 
J. Donovan proved an innovation in commercial 
educational exhibits. He presented large ph to 
graphs and floor plans of his best Pacifie Coast 


school work. 


Local Convention Management. 

The arrangements for the convention were in 
competent hands. The two cities, Oakland and 
San Francisco, through their Chambers of Com- 
merce managed the local reception and housing 
of the convention. Through the medium of 
committees they made the hall assignments and 
provided the entertainment for the ruests. A 
number of side trips and excursions were so 
arranged that the first hundred or two hundred 


applicants were entertained free of charge. 


The local convention committees provided en- 
tertainment for the executive officers at the 
hote Is, mee ting h ills, the clerical service, b 1dges, 
conveyances, guides, ete., ete. It was said that 
the two cities had spent som<¢ thing like $20,000 
to entertain the N. FE. A. On the whole, the 
convention was handsomely housed and magni- 
ficently entertained. Besides the surrounding 
country afforded many attractions, and no 
effort was spared to bring the wonders of nature 
to the attention of the delegates and to afford 


access to them. 


The press service was excellent. The asso- 
ciation maintained a bureau where all addresses 
were synopsized for the press. The newspapers 
of both Oakland and San Francisco gave ample 
space to the proceedings. It was gratifying to 
note that the news gatherers observed the truth 
and gave all matter a dignified setting. There 
were no 8é nsational stories such, as were ex- 
ploited by the Des Moines newspapers a few 


) 


years ago. The reports were ample and rea- 


I 


The N. E. A. convention for 1923 will stand 
ich made a timely contribution to 
the cause of education. but also as one which 
fforded its participants a liberal round of 


tourist pleasures. 
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School Administration and Architecture 


Meeting of the Department of School Administration, N. E. A., 
at San Francisco. 


The school board section of the National Edu- 
“ation Association centered its efforts on modern 
problems in school administration and present- 
The meet- 
Owing to the 
absence of President Ira B. Bush, the delegates 


day demands in school architecture. 
ings were held at the city hall. 
chose William George Bruce as the presiding 
officer. At the close of the second session Dr. 
Charles Evans, president of the board of educa 
tion of Oklahoma City, Okla., was chosen pres! 
dent and William C. Bruce of Milwaukee, Wi 
as secretary for the ensuing year. 

The spea ke rs at the first session were Dr. Fred 
©. Ayer, professor of education, University of 
Washington and Reuben W. Jones, secretary of 
the board of education, Seattle, Washington. 

“Large corporations get concerted action and 
effective cooperation by placing power and re 
sponsibility in one place. Education is as dis 
tinct a business as banking or railroading and 
equally needs a trained executive in charge,” 
declared Fred C. Aver. “Modern school boards 
have control of a public business which involves 
from one-fourth to one-half of all publie ex 
penditures and which dictates the daily activ 
ities of over twenty million human beings. 
Properly to control this stupendous business re 
quires a reorganization of school board control 
in line with the principles of business organiza- 
tion that have developed under the stress of 
competition in the big business of modern in- 
dustry.” 


To carry out this idea of the magnitude of 
public business involved in conducting the pub 
lie schools, Dr. Ayer said that the school dis 
trict might be regarded as a corporation, the 
public as the stockholders, the city board of 
directors as the corporation board of directors, 
and the superintendent as the general manager. 

“The present plan of many school boards hav 
ing several coordinate executive heads must be 
discontinued in favor of a responsible executivi 
and a unified administration, for these mu 
tiple-headed systems permit practices and ex 
penditures of doubtful value, 
petty policies, and “passing the buck,” Dr. Ayer 
“When the 


held singly responsible for the major activities 


superintendent is not 


continued. 


grave danger that 


the public will not be adequat ly 


of a school system, there is 
informed co1 
cerning school measures, and becoming sus 


picious of the schools, may actually become h s 
tile to the school program.” 


School Board Secretarial Service. 


“No single school position requires more 
ability, adaptability, and versatility than does 
the secretary of a school board,” 
tary Reuben W. Jones. In spite of the fact 


that there are 


declared secrTre- 


about as many types of secre 
taries as there are boards of education, the 
speaker drew a picture of the ideal secretary 
and discussed at length his 


responsible duties. 


numerous and 


In the first place, according to Secretary 


Jones, the keeping of an accurate record of the 


proceedings of the board is no light task. By 
keeping a typed calendar or program, he aids 
the board in securing prompt action. “As a 
time-saver,” he added, “the secretary 


vho knows 


the policies of the board that he works for, is 
invaluable, and as a ‘buffer’ or, if occasion re 


] 


quires, ‘the goat’ he is indispensable. 


; 


largest cities, the entire finan- 


“Except in the 
cial accounting is under the care of the secre 
tary, and usually the purchase of all supplies 
and equipment is carried on by him as pur 


; goa oa 
chasing agent. He is generally chief represen 


tative of the board when it is not in session, 
directing routine business matters. 

“As a connecting link, the continuing service 
of the secretary, in contrast with the constantly 
changing membership of the board, enables him 
to expedite business. All these qualifications 
cannot be found in one man. He may excel in 


clerical lines, be a natural manager, have 


a good detail man or be 
a general executive, but the 


method and system, be 
most satisfactory 
secretary for a city school system will have the 
} t 


combination of these qualifications, and so 
equipped will become the board’s most trusted 
and intimate adviser and co-worker.” 

The second session was exclusively devoted to 
school architecture, and the attention which the 
large audiences gave to the speakers attested 


] 


their interest in the subject. The first speaker 


] 


was John J. Donovan whose contribution to the 
school architecture of the Pacific Coast states 
and particularly to California has commanded 
attention in all parts of the country. 

What Modern School Architecture Implies. 

Mr. Donovan’s address dealt with the pecul- 
iarities of school architecture where climatic 
and other conditions permitted the construction 
of the one story type of structure with its pleas 
ing forms of expression and spacious garden 


He pointed to the 


fact that architecture must adapt itself to the 


surroundings. outstanding 


uses of the school household rather than force 
the schoo] operations to the limitations of the 
structure, 

The speaker took occasion to point out the 
cultivation of a public spirit which permitted 
the better forms of school housing. Where the 
mission and purpose of publie education is fully 
appreciated the question of adequate 


housing becomes an easy matter. He believed 


that the modern scho use should reflect the 
loyalty and civie pride of the constituency Its 


architecture should reflect the climate and tradj- 
tions of the country in which it is reared. 

The chair then introduced Frank Irving 
Cooper of Boston as the giant schoolhouse 
architect of the East who had erected schools in 
the New England states and who was now en- 
gaged in constructing several million dollar 
high schools. As chairman of an N. E. A. com. 
mittee having given several years study to the 
question of standardization of school architec. 
ture Mr. Cooper had occasion to study many 
types of structure. His discuession, however, 
was centered on the later phases of school archi- 
tecture as exemplified in several sections of the 
country. 


“For successful results the school building 


should be adapted to the business of the classes 
“Tf the building 
does not facilit ite the types - activity desired, 


class work must be 


who work in them” he said. 
inferior. Adapting rooms 
to their new uses jis a serious matter. It is dis- 
work of the school when 
attempted by an architect who has not followed 


1 


the march « 


astrous to the 


f events and so is not informed on 
the various phases of the newer methods of 
teaching. For instance, a school building suit- 
able for the work-study-play type must be pro- 
vided with a variety of rooms. There are rooms 
for shops, for laboratory work, for libraries, for 
recitations, for special subjects of all kinds, 
such as sewing and domestic science, science 
and nature study, as well as assembly halls and 
gymnasiums.” 

Mr. Coops r took oceasio 
had be a 


fornia. Structures of the li 


n to say that there 
reckless schoolhouse building in Cali- 
ehter type built 


, 
only a Tew years a 


> had manifested signs of 
Some of the one story buildings had 


enlarged to two story buildings without 


dee ive 
bee) 


adequate regard for their stability and the 


safety of the r occupants. He laid great stress 
upon safety as primary consideration in 
schoolhouss construction. The discussion 
which followed brought out the fa hat beauty 
and grac¢ design can be hieved without 
sacril ng utility service n orientat 


The Financing of the American Schools 


Geo. D. Strayer, Professor of School Administration, Columbia University 
New York. 


sted during the past year 
that ve eannot att rad, mn tne Un ted states TO 


yur present generous program of publie 





MMmanne _ thee 

edu ! Chose, wh tear that we must re 
trench, base their belief upon the expendi- 
tures that are now being made. ‘The contrast 
between the number of dollars spent in 1890 


h the amount spent in 1920 is submitted as 


evidence. 
lo unde rstand the situation, it is necessary 


hundred and 
ic education 


to contrast not simply the one 
forty million dollars spent for pu 
in 1890 with the 


in 1920, but we 


1e thousand million dollars spent 


must also inquire concerning 


the numbe r of days of schooling provided and 


the type of educational program which prevailed 
) 


then and now. It is only during the past gener 


ion that we have begun to enforce compul 


sory education. The increase in days of at 


) 


tendance in our ] ublie schools was 139 per cent 
from 1890 to 1920. Still more remarkable was 


the inerease in high school attendance from two 
hundred thousand to two million. It does not 
seem probable that we will rest satisfied with 
our present inadequate enforcement of com- 
pulsory education. We must look forward not 
nly to an increase in attendance due to in- 

Abstract of a paper read before the National 
Education Association, July 2, 1923 


crease in population, but also to the increase 
in attendance which will come from the accept- 
ance of compulsory education as essential to the 
well-being of the nation. 

A large part of the increase in the amount of 
money spent for public education is clearly due 


to increase in attendance. An even larger 
factor is the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. If we may trust the index figures which 
have been derived, one dollar in 1890 would 
purchase as much as $2.90 in 1920. The in- 
crease, therefore, in dollars spent does not mean 
an increase in support. If we measure support 
in terms of cost per pupil per day of attendance 
ind if we correct for the changed purchasing 
power of the dollar, it appears that the actual 
support provided for public education was less 


1 
} 
i 


than one-tenth more on a per capita basis in 
1920 than in 1890. 

But we cannot compare the cost of educa- 
tion in 1920 with the cost in 1890 without eall- 
ng attention to the fact that a different sort 
of educational opportunity was provided in 1920 
from that offered in 1890. It was during this 
period of thirty years that our modern school 
developed. In the elementary 
have added music, drawing, the 
household and industrial arts. It is during this 
period that our work in physical education and 


System was 








d tradi. 
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1ools in 
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irger 
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rhich 
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nean 
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sort 
1920 
this 
hool 
tary 

the 
this 
and 


health service has been developed. Practically 
all of the cost of special classes for the defective 
and delinquent have added since 1890. 
During the latter part of this period, the junior 
high school has been developed and only during 
the past twenty years has the comprehensive 


been 


senior high school come into being. During 
this same period, continuation schools have been 
established, for the 


for the illiterate have been 


classes foreign-born and 
introduced, better 
training for teachers has been provided and 
buildings and equipment have been improved. 
One who proposes that we spend less for pub- 
lie education must at the same time suggest the 
our modern program which is to be 
Whether the problem be considered 
the state 


part of 
( mitted. 
1] 


locally or in or in the nation, those 


who argue for retrenchment must make their 
ease against some part of the school system as 


it is now developed. If the public is fully in- 
they 


will be willing to dispense with any of the edu- 


formed, it does not seem probable that 
cational opportunities now provided. 

If the expansion of the educational program 
is justified, and I for one, believe that it is, 
hen the in support per pupil per day 


If this kind 


irried forw 


increase 
of attendance is remarkably small. 
education 


al program is to be-e ird 


throughout the country, it is perfectly clear that 


dollars 


must be 


million 
1920 


usand spent for public 


very greatly in- 
irs which lie immediate ly 
that we 


imposed upon our people 


But it is only fair inquire concern 


throu 


| 
} 
n 


ng he burden 


th if is provided for publ Cc educa- 


1920, as a people, approxi 





mately e and one-half per cent of our income 
tor lu tion In 31 out of 48 states, less than 
per cent of the income of the people of the 
: s devoted to public education. 
ent states, more than tw er cent 
the peopl $s spen r this } 
nd thickly ] vulated state 


‘ * example, in New Y K, 
1.18 per cent, in Massachusetts 1.22 per 


d parts of the county, particu irly in the 

( The percentage of the income of the 

le devoted to public education was 4.41 per 
Montana, 4.02 per cent in North Dakota, 

(6 per cent in Utah and 3.43 per cent in 
laho, 3.13 per cent in Arizona. There were 


ther states in which the percentage of 
me of the pe ople devoted to publie ( dueation 
eeded three 

We are working in a period of increasing ex- 


Not 


have more money for schools, but 


eent. 


per 


ires for all governmental 


purposes. 


must we 


illy every other governmental service re- 

res more money if it is to be adequately 

I ntained. Something of the change that ha; 
ibout is indicated by the fact that in 1919 


and local ditures 
state spending the most money was $47.30 


in 1920 the 


per capita total state exper 


per capita state and local ex 


litures for governmental purposes reached 

y 6 in one state. In lke manner, the 
I n state spent for all governmental pur- 
n 1910 $18.86 per eapita and in 1920 


. 29 
Ai 


for 


the state spending the least 
‘nmental purposes spent $5.45 per capita in 
1920. 


ind $2.13 in 


expr ssed in percentages of the income of the 
of the several states, those states spend- 
percentage of their income for 
ernmental expenses may be listed as fol- 


M mtana,. 1? 15 cent: Utah, 11 


‘ 7 
ne largest 


per 
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MISS OLIVE 
New York, N. ee 


JONES, 


President-Elect of the National 


Association. 


Education 


cent; Nevada, 10.92 per cent; Oregon, 10.69 per 
Idaho, 10,59 
The states spending the smallest of 


cent; per cent. 


their in- 
come for all governmental purposes are as fol- 
Alabama, 3.22 per cent, Georgia, 
Texas, 3.30 per 
North Carolina. 

Among the 
fall in 


spend for 


3 


d.20 per 


lows: 


cent, cent; Virgina, 3.87 per 


cent; 4.22 per cent. 

wealthy percentages 
these These states 
ill governmental purposes as follow: 
New York, 6.12 per cent; 
Massachusetts, 


7.58 per cent. 


states, the 


between extremes. 


Illinois, 4.77 per cent; 
California, 6.89 per cent; 6.99 
per cent; and Ohio, 

Much of the anxiety concerning governmental 


has been due 


system. In meeting the cost of educa- 


expenditures to our antiquated 


ve need tO conside r the poss bility OT ce 


will equitably 
he 


part ot 


veloping a which 


revenue system 


present 


distribute the burden I be borne. 


practice of deriving the greater our 


revenues for education from taxation upon real 
estate must be changed. It has been point | 
sut by students of taxation for many years th 

the ownership of real estate is not an adequat 


ability of the individual to pay 
model tax system, 
Association 
addition to the property tax, 

° ] } 
uld 


1 


tax to th 


measure of the 
taxes. In thei 
a committee of the National 
} 


Tax 
1as proposed, in 


that every person having taxable ability sh 


some sort of a direct personal 


pay 


government under which he is domiciled, and 
from which he receives the person il benefits 
that government confers. They proposed, as 
well, that business earried on for profit in any 
locality should be taxed for the benefits which 
it receives. The personal income tax has been 


seventeen states. There is a con- 


; Eas ee 
stantly increasing number of individuals who 
enjov relatively large comes wi ean be 
reached in no other w ivy so Satistactorlly as Dy 


income tax. Many doctors, lawyers, architects, 


and other profess mal men and women and 


many wealthy persons having large holdings o 
intangible property, escape taxation where th 


osed., 


committee proposes that personal 


income tax is not im] 
This sam 
exemptions be 
for husband 
pendents; with a 


of $1,800. 


RBOO - 


r de 


exemption 


a single 


small—for 


and wife, $1,200: 


person, 
and $200 f 
maximum family 
It is proposed, as well, in this report 
of the committee of the National Tax Associa- 
tion that the rates should be moderate and pro- 
gress from not less than one per cent to 
mum This 
will undoubtedly be accept | sooner Tr latter 
by all of the states. It is most desirable that 
which ea shifted, and 


a maxi- 


of six per cent. form of taxation 


nnot he 


thi Y 1a] T 
tnis t rs mai iX, 
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which brings home to the taxpayer his personal 
obligation for the support of the government 
under which he lives, be utilized as a means 
of increasing the revenues necessary to main- 
tain governmental enterprises. 

The business tax has been levied in one form 
or another over a long period of years. Licenses 
and fees have been exacted and more recently 
a tax on net income derived from business has 
been found effective and equitable. The com- 
mittee of the National Tax Association pro- 
poses that business taxes be levied on the net 
income derived from business carried on within 
the state levying the tax, and that it be pro- 
portional and not progressive. 

The states which have made the greatest pro- 
gress in the development of their revenue sys- 
tems have created permanent tax commissions. 
No system of taxation will prove satisfactory 
unless the states place in the hands of some 
permanent central authority the administration 
of taxes. This state tax commission should ad- 
minister the income and inheritance taxes and 
should have supervisory authority with respect 
to the assessment of all property subject to loeal 
taxation. The National Tax Association’s com- 
(1) that 
made large enough to justify the em- 
least permanent 
district, (2) that ap- 
pointed, rather than elected; (3) that assessors 
for at least (4) that 
be subject to removal by the state tax commis- 


mittee proposes: 


tricts be 


local assessment dis- 


ployment of at one official in 


each such assessors be 


serve four years; assessors 
sion. 
If r¢ f< have been proposed, are 
earried shall be able to 
] 


schools. As a people, 


rms, such as 


out, we finance our 


we do not lack economic 


resources. The difficulty is rather with our 
faulty tax system. The problem is not one of 
finding new sources of revenue, for there are 
no m sources. It is rather one of devising 


suitable methods for tapping the resources that 


exist. 
Another factor in the development of an 
financing the schools centers 


em ot 


ade quate syst 


around the problem of the unit of school sup 
port. With the most equitable revenue system 
that it is possible to develop, we will still have 

th single state local communities, whether 
chool districts, townships or counties, that are 
relatively very wealthy and other localities that 

ll be very poor. It is only through state sup- 
port based upon a sound revenue system that 
it will be possible, within the state, to equalize 
both the opportunity for education and the 
burden f taxation to be born In like manner, 
if we admit that the well-being of the whole 


country is determined by the education which 


is provided in eve ry part of it, we cannot ignore 
the wide variation which exists among the 
several states in their ability to support publie 


education. 
We 


have known for a 
imates of 


est 
vary 
Economie 


“are fully the income 





} 

of the people of tf several states From this 
report we find that the per capita income in the 
States s wing the | est Income per capita are 

follow ibam $345 Mississ ppl, $352: 
Tennesse >: Arkansas, $379; North Caro- 
lia $383 ntuck $392. Contrasted with 
these figures are those for the states in which 
the } ple njoy a large income. These states 
show the following incomes per capita: Massa- 

Ohio, $789; 37 


Delaware, $792; 
$874; California, $820: Ney ida, 
the well-being of 
yn and if we propose to make good 


is essential to 
the nati 
promise rf equality of opportunity, we 
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New Eastern High School at Washington, D. C. 


George H. Dacy. 


The new Eastern High School, recently com- Hil! 
pleted and oceupied at Washington, at a cost 
of $2,200,000, represents the last word in eastern 
school architecture. The building provides ac- 


section of the city and provides much enormous strides in population and all 


-around 
needed accommodations. Sch \olroom space and 


importance during the last decade—that emer- 
especially high school facilities have been at a gency portable 
premium in the district of Columbia—that lit- erected by the 
commodations for 1300 students of the Capitol tle land of the forgotten ballot box has made 


school buildings have been 
score and double sessions have 
been a common makeshift. 
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THE EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C H. S 


Snowden Ashford, Architect Aerial photo by U. S. Army Air Service (through Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp.). 
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EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. Mr. H. Snowden Ashford, Architect. 


The structure is of brick, four stories in 
height, and measures 228 feet x 398 feet in size. 
The entire plant, with athletie field, tennis 

irts and gardens covers four square blocks 
and overlooks the Anacostia River the eastern 
branch of the Potomae River. A mammoth na- 
tional park is being reclaimed by the govern- 
ment from the adjoining marshlands, which 
vhen complete, will provide 1240 acres, making 
it one of the finest playgrounds in the world. 
The work which will cost more than $3,750,000 
is a part of the plan to make the city the most 
beautiful in existence. 


Among the special features of the building 
ire the four-room furnished apartment where 


isehold scienee elasses receive instruec- 


on in house-keeping;: a tine high sehool stage 


+ 


and theater; a print shop equipped with $30,000 


rth of machinery; an automobile shop ex- 
ling in size that of any in the city; a eafe- 
r mmense size; one hundred classrooms, 


ratories and shops covering more than 365, 
floor space. 


A feature of the main entrance is the mem- 


entrance hall of the building is of marble, mak 
ing a beautiful approach to a fine structure. 

Acting upon the advice of experts, the scho | 
authorities dispensed with the natatorium for 
reasons of economy and sanitation. It was telt 
that the expense of maintaining a constant 
supply of fresh running water for the tans 
made such equipment prohibitive. 

The building has a fine school stage and thea- 
ter which was installed at a cost of $20,000. 
The back of the stage is provided with a large 
asbestos steel dome, and an arrangement that 


offers special lighting combinations whenever 


the stage perspective requires changes. Both 
ceiling and pit lights are installed, the pit lights 
consisting of five powerful 500-watt lamps, 
while the ceiling has two strong flood lights 
of the same size. The lighting effects are con- 
trolled by a large switchboard which permits 
f the throwing of any colar or combination of 
colors desired. 

The theater and auditorium which will seat 
800 people comfortably, is equipped with sta- 


tionary opera chairs. The room is well lighted 


e staff, erected at a cost of $2,500. The with 22 powerful electric dome lights, installed 
flag staff is the gift of the alumni association in the ceiling. Dressing rooms for boys and 

r of the graduates and students who girls, with individual makeup tables and mir 
gave their lives during the world war. The rors are also provided. 
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The cafeteria which will accommodate 700 
students, is equipped with 105 marble-topped 
tables. The room is located on the ground floor 
of the building and is reached from the upper 
floors by means of inclined concrete runways. 
The room is provided with 67 two hundred-watt 
lamps for supplying artificial illumination 
whenever necessary. A long row of steam 
tables is provided to serve the students who 
patronize the lunchroom in two sections of 650 
each, at definite lunch hours. 

The kitchen which is attached to the cafe- 
teria is a model of cleanliness and sanitation. 
Mechanical and electrical machinery are used 
wherever possible as substitutes of hand labor. 
Among these features may be mentioned an 
electric potato peeler, electric meat chopper, 
steam vegetable oven and soup kettle, together 
with an ice chest holding 2400 pounds of ice. 
The cafeteria and kitchen are light and airy 
and occupy approximately 25,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

The engineering, heating, ventilating and 
maintenance facilities of the building are mod- 
ern and etticient. Although the building is 
not at present provided with a lighting system 
of its own, the fact that the annual cost for 
electric power for the building and machinery 












EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. Mr. H. Snowden Ashford, Architect 
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will reach more than $7,000, makes it probable . 


ert td ia 


| Mi 


that in time dynamos will be installed for the 
necessary electric current. 

The building is equipped with a direct-in- 
direct heating system, which is obtained from 
three large boilers of 300 horsepower capacity. 
A supplementary 150-horsepower boiler provides 
heat for the steam tables in the cafeteria. Au- 
tomatic thermostats regulate the temperature in 
each room during the winter season. A vacuum 
cleaner has been installed, with a special tank 
in the sub-basement into which all the dirt is 
drawn and removed from time to time. 

The ventilating system utilizes a large venti- 
lating tunnel in the sub-basement which is 2300 
feet in length and 24 feet wide. The tunnel 
in addition to serving as a ventilating duct, 























also contains the heating pipes, water pipes, 









conduits and electric light wires. Fresh air 





ace 108 





enters the tunnel over a series of steam coils 
which heat the air to the desired temperature. 


ae « mm ote 
ars i “7 BAcorr ( h 
Several fifty-horsepower motors furnish the L = u, | 7 on 
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power to fan the air into the tunnel, and dis- | 
tribute it to all sections of the building. Te ae sai dea ES Bia cae Sayre 
iy PLAN OF SECOND STORY, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A master clock operated by electricity controls 
the classroom bells and gongs in the building. . a-. — 
The clock operates 115 secondary clocks located 
in different sections of the building. 
A special four-room apartment, consisting of eo pe vpsaibions 


P t Pi , 
living room, dining room, kitchen and bath, QL) LW Ca a 
furnish a model practice house-keeping suite. ae - 
The apartment is on the fourth floor and is + ; =e ] if 
arranged in such a way that it can be cut off 
from the remainder of the school. 














A complete laundry, with electrical washing 
machines, mangles and pressing and ironing 
boards is a part of the equipment. A separate 
laundry is also maintained as a part of the 
physical training department. This laundry 
vashes and irons the bath towels and uniforms 
used in the athletic department. 











A library with accommodations for 30,000 
books has been provided. The library will take 
the form of a community feature and will be 
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for the use of those living in the section near 
which the school is located. 








om 
A rifle range is one of the indoor facilities a 

ffered. It is 200 feet by 85 feet in size and is PLAN OF THIRD STORY, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C 

arranged for fifty amateur sharpshooters shoot 

ing at one time. Galvanized ducts or chutes for the use of the botany classes. It has a heat An armory 100 feet by 75 feet in size is pro- 
near the ceiling carry off the smoke and vitiated ing plant of its own and is equipped with hot- vided for the cadet companies during inclement 
air from the room. A half dozen handball house facilities for modern gardening purposes. weather. Two large gymnasiums, each 100 feet 
courts are located directly above the shooting A large aquarium is a feature of the conserva- by 70 feet. and fulls equipped are also provided. 


range. Not far away is a large conservatory tory. (Concluded on Page 125) 
‘ ‘ om aec Oo ag “v0 
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PLAN OF SUB-BASEMENT, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Little, Superintendent of Schools. 


Rahway has been trying to keep pace with the 


part of the very life of the American people 


innovation along the line of 
architecture for New Jersey. 
attention, and on 
» are reminded that it is the most 
progressive step taken 
state in connection with school planning 


a one-story affair and, 
features that would be 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL, RAHWAY, N. J. 


possible in the old-fashion type of school build- ly in the rear of the auditorium is the gymnas- 
ing. ium connected by a folding partition. In the 


First of all is the magnificent auditorium and event of an overflow in the main auditorium, 


gymnasium in the center, which are ample not this partition can be opened and the whole gym- 


only for all school activities, but are constantly nasium thrown into the auditorium, so that 
used for all sorts of community center work. with the use of chairs the seating capacity can 
The auditorium seats over eight hundred people _ be raised to easily eleven or twelve hundred. 

and is equipped with modern opera chairs, a A corridor surrounds the entire-center, and 
moving picture booth, and a large stage that off of this corridor are sixteen large, modern, 
will seat one hundred sixty people. Immediate- well lighted classrooms, provided with a unit 
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ventilation. 





One of the 
connection 
that 
Practically every 


system of heating and 


most with 


features in 
fact 


fire panic. 


important 


these classrooms is the there is no 
possibility of a 
oom opens out onto the ground, so that the six- 


‘an march out of the 


. 
hundred or more pupils 
building in less than a half-minute. 


There are also commodious quarters for a 
principal’s office and an office for the supervisor 
f health. An that adds to 


building is a drawing 


additional feature 
the completeness ot the 
room where the 
stead of 
different rooms. 


pup ls ean go to the teacher in- 
her carrying materials around to the 
There is also a library and a 
splendidly 


furniture by the 


P 1 ; . 1 
reacners room which nas been 


LULL Pp pre d with wicks r parent- 
ation, a sewing room, and a eafe- 
the re Was considerable 


opposition to 


the erection of this building as the idea was 


trange and it was difficult 


f the 


to convince people 

The 
fact is that the 
board of education jis contemplating the eree- 


feasibility of a one-story building. 


that if has been So successful 
tion of one if not two more buildings of a 


similar type. It has given a boom to the city 


hundred houses have 


been erected in that district. 
THE PRESCOTT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
This elementary school building in 


and already over a new 


Lineoln, 
Nebraska is typical of the kind of elementary 
board of 
under its 


buildings which the education pro- 


poses to erect building 


present pro- 
gram. 

In addition to twenty-six standard, 24x30 ft., 
classrooms, it has two large practical art rooms, 
a fine art room, a music room, a library, a com- 
plete health suite, teachers’ rest rooms on each 
floor, two kindergartens, general and private 
office rooms, two large play rooms, shower baths, 
kitchen and lunch room, and abundant storage 
space throughout the building. 

The organization is typical of all the element 


Board of 


the 6-3-3 plan Be 


ary schools contemplated under the 
Education’s acceptance of 
ginning with the kindergarten, half year classes 
first six grades. District 


extend through the 


boundaries are drawn so that the greatest dis 


tance any child has to travel in order to reach 
the school is ten blocks. 

Oak woodwork is used for interior finish in 
Glazed brick of yellowish- 


Marble is used 


entrance vestibules and toilet 


all halls and rooms. 
tan col D line 


only 


the corridor walls. 
in stairways, 
partiti ns. 

fitted with modern school 
The kindergarten, first and second 


Classrooms are 
equipment. 
grade rooms are provided with small oak tables 
chair-seat 
The 
blackboards. 
tack- 


COVE red 


md chairs, while the movable type 


grades three to six inclusive. 
obtainable is 

fitted 
board space. Floors in classrooms are 
it] floors are of 


tiled through 


is used in 


best slate used for 


Kach room is also with adequate 


with cork carpet. The corridor 


terrazzo construction. Toilets are 


out with marble partitions. 
each room 


Rooms are uni-laterally lighted, 


outside light. Sine the building is 


round a hollow-square or 


A combination 


receiving 
outdoor court 


Ve rtieal duct svstem of meecnanl 


a i 


AND ROOF PLAN, PRESCOTT SCHOOI 
LINCOLN, NEBR 


rHIRD FLOOR 
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y PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Fiske & Meginnis, Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


e ° . . ° ‘ 
cal ventilation and window ventilation is in- 
stalled. 

The architecture is of early English renais- 

a, 


sance design. The building is constructed of a 
y dark red or reddishbrown pressed brick, with 
terra cotta trimmings. The long axis of the 
building measures 232Vofeet, extending north 
and south. The outside width is 159 feet. 

" The general contract for the building 
’ amounted to $375,000. Including heating, light- 


ing, ventilating and electrical contracts, to- 





gether with complete equipment for the build- 


o ing and the grading of the grounds, the total 
G3 cost (estimated) will be $500,000. There are 
re 


two full-sized city bloeks of ground, giving 


ample play space. The normal capacity is slight- 





ly more than 1,000 pupils, but it will be possible 





mfortably care for 1,200 to 1,300 with ease. 
Fiske and Meginnis of Lineoln, Nebraska ar 
the architeets, who designed the building. The 


Olson Construction Company, Lincoln, had the 





PR ee Se ee eee 


general construction contract. Ernst Herming 
neoln, designed the landscape plans. 
n THE SIZE OF CITY SCHOOL BOARDS. 

” Mr \\ s ay ffenbaugh, ( hi I of the U ty 




















d “ | Division of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- | 
t tion has just compiled interesting information i 
ng boards of education in cities of 30,- SECOND FLOOR PLAN, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBR | 
)] OOO population and upward. 
d hoy cities of 100,000 population or more, one 1) 
g ( luecat m1 has a membe rsh )) I 3, & : 
it have memberships of 5, 3 have memberships of 
t 6, 1 memberships of 7, 1 has a member 
S. pp Ss, and 14 have a membership of 9 
- Q) es have a membership of 
d ti r more in their boards of edueation. Of 
rf 1O, 2 ive 11, 3 have 12, 3 have 15 
} ! sit very large board of 30 mem 
ild be added that one city, St. Pau 
n 1 of edueation and the schools being 
is i tered by the city commissioners. In 38 
t. cities the boards are elected and in 
IS cit ppointed by the mayor, by the council 
| court. In only four of the cities 
bers representative of wards or districts, 
two cities are the members elected partly 
ind partly at large. The terms of office 
n 1 several cities are as follows: 
Number of cities Term in years 
6 9 
ca Ee ee ee ee en ee ee eee 4 
Wis Waive de Sein. Wares ad ee Wares a 5 aT 
SOs sos cévcen bewnee ea en eases eens 6 














PRESCOTT SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEBR. Fiske & Meginnis, Architects, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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THE AMERICAN 


| School Board do 


WM. GEO. BRUCE | Edi 
» Editors 
WM. C. BRUCE ) 


EDITORIAL 


THE NEW BOARD OF EDUCATION MEM- 
BER. 

The newly chosen member of a board of edu 

cation usually attends the first meeting of that 


body with some caution and hesitation. He 
soon discovers that a school system is the ac- 
cumulated work of many years and many minds, 
and that there are many angles to school ad- 
ministrative service whose mastery requires time 
and experience. 

If he is wise, he stands ready to learn the ins 
and outs of school government and not venture 
into opinions and departures on conditions and 
yet ] 


entirely 
There is a historic background to 


phases with which he is not as 
familiar. 
every school system which the novice must mas- 
ter as well as familiarize himself with the fun- 
damentals that govern. 

The man who rushes into schoo] administra- 
tive service on the assumption that everything 
is topsy-turvy, and that he must reshape and re- 
form things, usually comes to grief. He either 
awakens to a real measurement of conditions 
and becomes useful, or else remains a trouble- 
some disturber and ends with the distinction of 
having been a vexatious nuisance. 

There is one characteristic attitude which the 
new member usually holds, and which was well 
expressed when several newly-elected members 
to the St. Louis, Mo., board of education, upon 
their induction into office, were called upon for 
remarks. One of them said: 

“T appreciate the boys and girls of America; 
I appreciate the fact that the boys and girls 
of America must have the proper training in 
order that they may bring to the homes of the 
parents that satisfaction, that pleasure that 
comes to a father and mother as they see their 
children growing into manhood and womanhood. 
I appreciate the fact that without contentment 
there is not much pleasure in life; so the board 
will find me ready at all times and I shall give 
back to the people of this city, who expressed 
their confidence in me, that loyalty and devo- 
tion which they have every right to expect. 

“T am going to do the best I can; I don’t 
know the membership of this board very well; 
I am not thoroughly familiar with my duties, 
but I will be. It is my purpose to work in har- 
mony and cooperate to the best of my ability; 
to give all the time asked of me and perhaps a 
little bit more.” 

This expresses a sound approach to board of 
education duties. It not only recognizes the 
importance of the office, but also recognizes the 
fact that there are some things to learn, that 
harmony rather than friction will lead to de- 
sirable results, and that through a liberal ex- 
penditure of time and conscientious effort only 
can a worthy service be well performed. 

A WEAK SCHOOL BOARD AND A STRONG 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Some years ago a story was told of a mining 


town out West where a rough neck school board 
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maintained a model school system. The presi- 


dent was the owner of the leading gambling 


joint in town and the other two members were 


Thus, the school board 
strictly a one-man power institution. 


The 


school board president was that “nothing is too 


his bar keepers. Was 


slogan of this gambling, rum-selling 


good for our kiddies.” During his administra- 


tion he reared a commodious school building, 
bought the best textbooks and paraphernalia ob- 
tainable, and secured the best teaching talent 
that money could hire. The result was an ex- 
cellent school system. 

At the same time, so the story goes, there 
were in several eastern town schools in charge 
of boards consisting of the ighly re- 


most h 
These kept their cl 
rickety structures, practiced the grossest penury 


spected citizens. iildren in 


in providing supplies and equipment, and hired 


the cheapest teachers they could find. Their 
slogan was “what was good enough for father 


The schools 
in these towns were uniformly of low standard. 
The 


llustrates that the uncouth may prove highly 


is good enough for our children.” 


story, which deals with extremes, simply 


progressive in the school administrative field 
while the refined may practice a harmful con 
servatism. As a rule the schools reflect the 
social and moral standards of those in charge 
f them. The member with a rough exterior 
and an uncouth manner who participates in 
school board deliberation may pull in the right 
direction, or he may be deterred by his asso- 

tes from going in the wrong direction. After 


all, the man who occupies a respected position 


n the community is more likely to render good 
ervice on the school board. 

A newer phase in the disparity between school 
boards to character on 
the one hand and efficiency on the other, has 


come to 


and school systems, as 
Instances 
may be pointed to where the professional leader- 


the surface in recent years. 


ship has remained strong and self-assertive in 
spite of a weak administrative body, and where 
the schools were maintained upon high stand- 
ards notwithstanding the fact that a weak 
board of education was in control. 

We have noted in the past year several cities 
where the school boards were under heavy fire 
on the part of the press, and generally dis- 
credited by the public, while the schools ran 
along complacently and efficiently. In these in- 
stances the superintendents studiously avoided 
the political jam and sought to counteract ad- 
ministrative weakness by asserting greater exe- 
cutive independence and strength. 

It is an indisputable fact that the basis of 
sound school must be the 
character and ability of those constitute 
the board of education. Where a system is edu- 
cationally weak the blame may safely be lodged 
against the body. But, it is 
equally true that where the administrative body 
is reactionary or character the 
school system may survive and remain on top 
if the 


strong. 


system found in 


who 


administrative 
colorless in 


leadership is affirmative, capable and 

The superintendent who here remains 

master of the situation is truly a giant educator 

and leader. 

PERSONALITY AS A FACTOR IN SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENCY SERVICE. 

It is axiomatic to hold that the character, 
mentality and soul of man is reflected in facial 
Nature, aided 
by breeding, has a way of reflecting the inner 
man on the outer shell. In effecting differentia- 
tion in the physical man she resorts to size, 
form and color, but the character of the in- 
dividual finds its immediate and external ex- 
pression in personality. 

If one were to effect a composite of the school 
superintendent, as found throughout the United 


expression, manner and speech. 





States, that composite would reveal a face of 
definite character. While in part it would sug- 
gest something of the jurist, the clerical and the 
executive, it would at the same time reflect the 
On the 
it would be a portrait of a reflective, 


acumen, poise and energy of all three. 
whole 


polished and constructive, let us say, a typical 
American gentleman. 
W here leadership comes into play person- 


ality is an important factor. A large figure is 
more impressive than a diminutive, and regu- 
larity of feature more appealing than the irregu- 
lar or ugly. <A resonant voice carries greater 
conviction than a husky or squeaky one. A 
complacent animated, in- 


nervous 


manner, pleasantly 


spires more confidence than a and 


twitchy manner. 
Some 


years school superintendent 


figured in one of the large metropolitan cities 


ago a 


who was of high scholarship and recognized 
ability, but small in figure and fidgety in man- 
“T have a hard time to hold my job,” he 
told the 


ner. 


writer one day, “because I lack an im- 


pressive personality. If I had a larger figure, 
a pleasing countenance and a good voice I 
would have easier sailing.” His career was a 
troubled one, and a brief one. 


He was succeeded, however, by an educator 
h » Dp ssessed il] the ittribute 3 wh ch the other 
cked The new man was possessed of a 


ch in tone 
nfleetions, 


His service 


5} lendid physique, a voice that was ri 


and capable of all the finer and a 


manner that Was magnetic. covered 


many years and he weathered all the storms of 
his office without imperilling his status or posi- 
tion. It was only after he declined physically 


that he was retired with a comfortable pension. 

The typical American school superintendent 
as seen at his 
home environment, is an impressive personality. 


educational gatherings, and in 


He inspires confidence, not only because he is a 
good listener, demonstrates mental poise and is 
judicious in accepting and expressing opinions, 
but also because he is favored in face and figure. 

A body of educators, in contrast to a body of 
financiers, manufacturers or commercial men, 
may demonstrate personality of a less robust 
and demonstrative kind, but on the whole will 
present faces and figures equally commanding, 
with perhaps a touch of the studious, and al- 
together pleasing in poise and manner. 

While personality is a fac’or in all the pro- 
fessions, that are subject to good will and pat- 
ronage, it figures to a marked degree in the 
career of the school superintendent. The lawyer 
must impress his client and the courts, the 
physician his patients, and the clergyman his 
parishioners, but the superintendent is a public 
rather than a private servant who deals with a 
larger clientele and with more diverse factors. 

He faces the board of education, the press 
and the public, a teacher and a pupil constitu- 
ency. 

Besides possessing scholastie training he must 
bring to his office executive ability and the facil- 
ity to deal with affairs. Experience 
and an unerring judgment must be at his com- 
mand, but over and behind these he must exert 
the weight and influence of a personality that 


men and 


inspires confidence and enlists support. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE OPPOSITION 
TO VANITY ADORNMENT. 

Those in charge of girl student bodies have 
their occasional trials in combating the extremes 
of modern fashion. When these invade the pre- 
cinets of the school, endangering the morals and 
manners of the rising generation and the pro- 


cess of education, restrictive are in 


measures 
order. 
While these extremes may be exceptional and 


isolated, school authorities here and there have 
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found it expedient to adopt regulations affect- 
1g the question of personal adornment. Usu- 
ally ordinary counsel and quiet adjustment meet 
the situation, thus eliminating undesirable pub- 
licity. But, stubborn resistance to school ad- 
ministrative authority is oceasionally encoun- 


il 


tered. Here is an instance: 
At Knobel, Arkansas, a girl student named 
Pearl Pugsley upon powdering and 


painting her face while at school. 


insisted 
Persuasion 
failed to bring her to terms. The school board 
then adopted a rule which she defied. Expulsion 
from the school followed, and her parents, sup- 
p rting her contention, appealed to the courts. 
The authority of the school board to make rules 
on the subject of the use of cosmetics was put to 
the legal test. The case was carried to the 
supreme court of the state of Arkansas where 
a decision was rendered to the effect that the 
school board rule was “just and reasonable and 
should be enforced.” 

Thus, the authority of the school board, to 
make rules affecting the morals and manner, 
was sustained, as it has been sustained in other 
The courts 
of the land have usually maintained that the 
choo] 


eases involving a similar principle. 
entrusted with 


1 authorities are not only 
the educational progress of the child, but also 


with the immediate physical and moral condi- 
tions affecting that progress. 

The question of school board authority over 
the conduct of pupils, while on school premises, 
has been tested out in many court decisions with 
the result that 
tained. The 


mental, physical 


such authority has been sus- 
for the 
and moral welfare of the pupil, 

ittainment of that end the 
school authorities are warranted in establishing 


schools are maintained 
d toward the 


reasonable rules and regulations. The courts 
recognize such restrictive measures as lawful, 
ind common sense recognizes their expediency 


and beneficence. 


AN EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN SCHOOL 
BOARD AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In school administrative life the finer adjust- 
ments between authority and obedience are not 
always readily found. Friction and feeling are 
The school board may feel 
that the superintendent ought to do better, and 
in turn the superintendent 


apt to be aroused. 


may lay unusual 
exaction upon the teaching foree. All along the 
line there may be a pressure from the top down- 
ward. 

On the other hand, those in the rank and file 
of the teaching service may believe that the 
principal has an easy time of it, the principal 
may assume that the superintendent is a swivel 
chair fixture, and the superintendent feel that 
the board members are unreasonable in their 
Resentment rises from be- 
low and extends to those above. 

Thus, the 


demands upon him. 


unfavorable measurements which 


one makes of the other become a reciprocal pro- 
cess which is best overcome in mutual frankness 
and sympathetic cooperation. 
in all relations of life and 


ministration is concerned, 


They are found 
as far as school ad- 
after all, are only 
incidental to the larger purposes in hand. 

In dealing with the more important eruptions 
which come to surface the School Board Journal 
has aimed to report them truthfully. It has not 
spared school boards these deserved 
criticism, nor has it defended superintendents 


where 


where such defense was not warranted. 


It has, however, consistently protected the 


professional prestige of the superintendent and 
the prin ‘ipal on the assumption that such pres- 
tige was an asset which should not be recklessly 
destroyed. Members of boards of education have 
not always appreciated the fact that this asset 
Tr 


unjustly depreciated and that if the 
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professional service of one man may not be at 
its best in one environment, it may be highly 
successful in another. 

Occasionally a schoolmaster writes us that we 
are placing superintendents in an unfavorable 
light before the school boards of the country. 
Then a school board member tells us that we are 
coddling the superintendent. Then, too, teach- 
ers write us to the effect that we ought to “go 
after” the “roller top desk” superintendents and 
supervising principals who never go into a class- 
room to learn what the teachers are doing. 

An editor of a publication devoted to school 
administration must adhere to the recognized 
fundamentals, and to the facts. 
cannot go astray very far. At the same time 
he must accept well directed criticism with the 
same grace that should characterize all others 
engaged in the school field. 


The administrator, be he 
superintendent or school board member, wants 
the truth told consistent with the best interests 
of the school. He possesses the elements of 
sportsmanship to a sufficient degree to accept 
with proper equanimity and poise the “give and 
take” of life, as far as his personal interests 
are concerned. He allows none of the trifling 
incidences and considerations, or the minor per- 
sonal differences, to interfere with 
mission of his office. 


By doing so he 


average school 


the larger 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE AND COMMER- 
CIAL METHODS. 


There is no question that the management of 
public affairs has received its best impetus 
through the progress made in the management 
of private affairs. The development of system 
in industrial and commercial enterprise gradu- 
ally made its impress upon the conduct of public 
business. The looseness which characterized the 
latter for many years has been followed by meth- 
ods and standard which make for greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. 

School administration has been defined with 
greater exactitude and has adopted many of the 
methods which heretofore were confined to fact- 
ory management and office procedure. It has 
not only brought the professional and financial 
operations into clearer relief and clarified the 
relations that exist between them with greater 
exactitude, but has also employed safeguards, 
financial and executive, that commonly guide 
the modern business institution. 

Thus the budget system, cost accounting, sur- 
veys and building programs, departmentalizing, 
and the delegation of duty and responsibility, 
have been recognized as essential things in 
school administration. At the same time the 
vital difference between the school plant and 
the factory plant has, as a rule, generally been 
recognized. 

There is tendency, however, here and there 
to earry the acceptance of methods of the busi- 
To liken a board of 
education with the board of directors of a bank, 
a manufacturing enterprise or commercial in- 


ness enterprise too far. 


stitution is in some respects illogical and im- 
practical. The one is private, the other public; 
the one aims for profit, the other trains for 
citizenship; the one is subject to group agree- 
the other subject to the spirit of de- 
democracy and popular will. 

The differentiation marked 
when it is considered that the rule of equality, 
which is fundamental under our form of govern- 


ment, 


becomes more 


ment, must be carried to the pupil constituency 
and therefore the board of education is pri- 
The board of 
directors of a private institution may resort to 
arbitrary methods in the interest of a group of 
capitalists, whereas the board of 


marily a democratic institution. 


education 


63 


must conform to fixed laws formulated to serve 
the interests of an entire people. 

Thus, the board of education must be called 
into being on democratic lines and, while it may 
employ the methods and usages of private busi- 
ness, must observe the restrictions imposed by 
common consent. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING HEARD AT 
TIONAL GATHERINGS. 


An assemblage of people gathered in the in- 
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terest of a movement, cause or objective, in the 
nature of things, resorts to huge expenditures 
of speech. The one vehicle here upon which all 
ideas, contention and conclusion must travel, is 
human speech. The countless number of spoken 
words can only be measured in some of the 
bulky volumes which record the proceeding. 

An educational gathering is usually charac- 
terized by a liberal flow of words. The diction 
employed may be a shade more prim, and the 
quotations more choice and apt than heard at 
other conventions, but the quantity of language 
On the 
whole, thoughts are marshalled in an orderly 
fashion and words are chosen with discriminat- 


employed is nevertheless quite ample. 


ing caution and circumspection. ~ 

The speakers at educational gatherings are, 
as far as speakers go, no more fluent, and some- 
times less so, than those heard at industrial or 
commercial gatherings. They are inclined to be 
This 
is, no doubt, due as much to the kind of sub- 
jects discussed as it is due to the subdued and 
conservative manner of the professional man. 


less vigorous, less positive, less incisive. 


The schoolmaster’s daily audiences consist of 
smaller groups of people of immature mind 
whom he strives to direct, inform and instruct. 
These he addresses in a conversational tone 
without indulging in intense flights of speech 
or oratorical climaxes. 

The addresses delivered at educational gather- 
ings are usually read form manuscript. They 
are reduced to writing in order to ensure orderly 
sequence as well as comprehensive treatment 
consistent with compactness, and to facilitate 
their reproduction in printed form. Thus, the 
reading of manuscripts, rather than memorized 
or impromptu speeches, characterize educational 
gatherings. 

Manuscript reading is always resorted to as 
the easier and safer approach to platform ex- 
pression. But, effective manuscript reading is 
an art quite as difficult as public speaking with- 
out the aid of the written page. While one 
speaker may possess the power to express his 
thoughts logically and fluently without the aid 
of manuscript, the other does not always possess 
the trick of reading his manuscript with the 
desired force and effect. Manuscript readers 
frequently have the fault of hanging to their 
paper instead of holding to the subject. They 
talk to their manuscript instead of addressing 
the audience. The voice is shot into the sheets 
of paper instead of being thrown directly to the 
hearers. 

The American schoolmaster is not an orator. 
Occasionally he thrils and stirs the soul to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm, but on the whole he 
is a calm reasoner who presents his cause with 
a rigid regard for form and content. 
and properly so, 


He plays, 
upon human judgment rather 
than human emotions. 


“Despite the fact that education is the 
greatest human undertaking in the world the 
present day school system is a human mind 
wrecker. America’s school system is ruled by 
bureaucrats animated with hatred toward talent 
and genius.” So says Dr. Dumer J. H. Ward of 
Denver, Colorado. Well, it is comforting to 
know that the doctor found out just what was 
the matter. Now, that he told us, there is some 
hope for the schools. 
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Transportation and Consolidation 


A Superintendent’s Wife. 


In the newer, less conservative western states, 
consolidation is more easily achieved than with 
us in the east, where the old order is long es 
tablished and deep-rooted. In my own « 


that was 


‘ountry 
‘The Hollow 


for 108 years, sheltering five generations 


stands a stone building 
School” 
of children. 

In the early days some of the finest sentiment 
in the country centered round the little school 
house, and one can see why certain of the men 
ivor of 
School for 


I 


outlaw it in f consolidation. 
the Miller Mr. 
Miller’s grandfather had to fight hard before he 


refuse to 
There is example: 
won a school for his and his neighbors’ children; 
Mr. Miller’s uncle 
building: father and his 
school there; ali the 
least all 
on its hard old seats and its battlescarred play 
Here he ind 


debating societies, and walked home with his 


then he gave the site. put 


his mother 


up the 
went to education he 


has, or at the schooling, was achieved 


ground. attended spelling schools 


sweetheart; here he brought his children, one 
And him to i 


out of existence! 


by One. now they want vote it 


But 


it must not stand in the way of our children. 


Sentiment is a fine thing—in its place. 


The old spinning wheel is saturated with beauti- 
ful sentiment and romance, but as a practical 
thing its day is over. To insist on using it in- 
stead of giving it its well-deserved place as a 
“memory piece” is to let sentiment run to seed. 

In the day when many of our rural schools 
were established, the spinning wheel was a part 
of every well-managed home; it was contempor- 
ary with tallow candles and grain cradles and 
horse-power. But progress and invention have 


left these behind. My pl 


father did yeoman’s service with 


things meer grand- 
a yoke of oxen. 


uld not 


even an 


That is no good reason why my son sh 
the 
airplane, if he gets a 

In the day of the 
district 


ride in train, an automobile, or 
chance. 

grain cradl 
there were children to 
a duty, and the children of that 
day owe much to the leaders who fought so stub 


for their 


a schoolhouse, 
in every where +} 


educate, was 


But several changes 
(1) In 


ago enrolled 


bornly interests. 


have come about sinee then. some of 


these schools, which 25 years 
attendance has dwin 
bee ai 


1 1 ] 


broadened so much that the teacher 


or sixty pupils, t 
dled to a dozen. (2) 
mriched and 


» ! 
oft the one 


The eurriculum has 


room school can not ily give t 


possi 


eight grades what they get in a graded school, 


even supposing she had the necessary equip 
ment. Running six small schools that ean be 
consolidated is just as unbusinesslike as if a 


farms, lying 
7 


big, we I] 


large farmer were to buy six small 


miles anart, instead of ne equipped 


silos. 


small re pers, and 


place. Suppose he tried to have S1X smal] 


and S1X small barns, and Six 


six small horses, and six small men to run hi 
farms! Would he be a large farmer very long? 
(3) Automobiles and better roade make possible 
transportation in comfort where twenty years 
ago it wv yuld have been out of the question (4) 
Stat d t t districts is become practical 
mat 

() n t be encent measure ever 
achieved r the rural children of our state is 
the code « tlinge every pupil that has won 
through the « grade test to free transporta- 
tion and tuition t the nearest av 1ilable high 


The 
heavy, lumbering old 


heavy, 


school. first t! nortation wagons were 


drawn by equally 
that left 


old busses were 


lumbering horses, over roads 


But the Le 
filled with eyger, forward-looking boys and girls 


for the first time, given the 


much to be desired. 


who were, opportun- 


itv to share in the town child’s educational 


privileges. 
This opportunity was not grasped as eargerly, 
fathers of the 


Some 


by the children at least, as 


one 


might districts 


several years but slowly, one by one, they suc- 
ecumbed. I) Tie hie rmtirne efforts were CON 
stantly put forth to eliminate the small rural 


school, combining two. three, or four. 


is public 


sentiment and the condition of the roads per 


mitted. In some instances only certain grades 


were transferred. 


One day the progressive daughter of a rural 
district clerk took a position in the office of a 
near-by high school. She became the leaven 


that leavened a large lump. In speaking about 
a younger brother, Tom, she told her father how 
hard is the step from the eighth grade to high 
school under any cicumstances, how doubly dif- 
ficult it is for the rural pupil, who gets two hard 
steps in one. She urged her father to send Tom 
to the town school when he entered the seventh 
grade, that he 
to the new conditions, but might have adequate 
Her 
He 


of the arrangement, and dis- 


might not only get accustomed 
preparation before he entered high school. 
father took her advice, and watched results. 


saw the advantage 


cussed the matter with the board. Gradually 
the leaven worked. Last year that district re- 
leased one teacher and transported the seventh 


eighth grades to the where will 


eventually go to high school. 


and city they 

A neighboring district caught the spirit, but 
had to different They 
had six one-r They have taken one 
of these fitted it up as a district 


work it out in a way. 
om schools. 
buildings, 
schools 


seventh and eighth grade, the outlying 


having only stx grades each. Two auto-busses 
central 


school, and 


returning, carry the small pupils who originally 


transport the pupils to the 


belonged there, to another teacher who form rly 


had only twelve pupils. The leaders in the 
already talking total 
and within a very few years they will put up 


one Weé 


| equipped 


he children will he 


Next 


the r d tr t eosts D $1.200 a year, vith 
nin pur ls se] 1 Ni 2 takes car T 
ehildret ( $1.400 th next « | 
sts about as much, with twelv pu} Phis 
district 1s maintaining seven schools, totaling 
about ninety children, at a cost of more than a 
hundred dollars per child. How tely bet 
ter if they lidated in yi ntral build 
ne, with three teachers. (Th uld pay 
15 per ce ) the tra OT { 

There is another loss in t ols 
far greater than the fina An w 
rT ice | school of { ver Man rty pul Is 3; Too 
small to ( rate inv enthusiasm 'Y schoo] 
spirit, to nothing of el spirit Any 
teacher had th eX nee ill say 
that I echool of twelve or fe r is tl 
hardest kind of a school to handle successfully. 
In the d I 1 | h Ve just Tri nti ned. Sehool 
No. 3 has eleven-girls and one boy. (While you 
re reading it you are thinking, “poor chap!’’). 
How infinitely richer would that boy’s life and 


school 
where in his own class he were brought in daily 
fifteen boys and 


his education be if he were in a graded 


contact with fifteen girls of 


his own age! 
Have you ever gone into one of these small 
looked at the the 


pupil’s or the teacher’s standpoint? How would 


schools and matter from 

















MR. FRANK G 
Superintendent of 


Montclair, N. J. 


PICKELL, 


Schools, 


Mr Pickell, who has been assistant superintendent of 
schools at Cleveland, Ohio, was chosen from a long list of 
candidates to succeed Dr. Den C. Bliss 

Mr Pickell is a graduate of Vincennes and Indiana 
University, and Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


He held the 
Richmond 

the office of 
He is a 
and is an 
erved as a member of se 


principalship in the high schools of Evansville, 
Lincoln, Neb Since 1920 he had filled 
issistant superintendent of schools of Cleveland, 
contributor to the educational periodicals, 
member of the N. E. A., where he has 
veral important committee 


and at 
regular 


active 


ESrFeSeeeese Geese eaeeeee Sees es 2e oceans 
USeseeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaeaeeaeeeaeeaeeeeasn 


you like to be a big, overgrown boy, with a big 
voice, big hands, heavy feet, all alone in a class, 
reciting to a d inty little teacher half your 
size?—No other boys to help you wrestle with 


thmetic /—Nothing but girls and “kids” 


imagine the change if 
a district 
have the 


to play with’ Can yeu 
the ten or twelve lone 
could 


be lit fit 


pupils 
meet in one central class and 
of friendly rivalry, of contact with each 
other’s minds both in the schoolroom and on the 


playground ¢ 


The playground is more and more recognized 
as a vital factor in a child’s development. 
Think I your Ww days of “holey-ball,” 

roundy town,” “niy coasting id pranks 
Did they mean anyth n your dev ment? 
You know what you t ivht { fellow 
who didn’t play fan f the one ildn’t 

ike a stiff whack without whimpe1 rf the 
boy vno was atra d l not ill \ u know 
how vou set vour lips, determined t iold that 
ball I u 1% the skin 1 il ir hand. 
M n iter in life, nN hot 
bal ming your way y et ir lips in 
that same firm Ly And eld the ball! 

} I k how ler ere deve yped on 
that playground | s impossible to develop a 


her« the re 15 nly one b rh boy. 

The nearest you can get to it is bullying. If 

you had attended a school where there were 

miv twe lye pup | mu the nly } vy W yuld 

you have met the hot balls of later lif s well 
as you did? 

Where the rural schoolroom is a real com- 


munity center it should if possible be kept as 


dren should 


such. But th nterests the chil 
not be sacrificed for the nterests, or pl sures, 
of the adults. Proverty rural sections is not 


so valuable but that the chool building ean be 
a community center (now requiring no 
playground) after the school has 
Besides, the use of 

biles and good roads has the same consolidating 
effect on progressive 
schools. 

man who advocates closing the Miller 
which Mr. Miller’s people fostered for 


(Concluded on 


kept as 
been trans- 


ported. increased automo- 
community centers as it 
has on 

The 
School. 
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Jf Fidelity 


Faithful adherence to ideals has 
made the word ‘‘Vicrro.a’’ the 
symbol of perfection in the realm 
of sound reproduction. That same 
unswerving fidelity to worthy prin- 
ciples is the foundation-stone upon 
which the Victor has built its place of 
supremacy in the schools of America. 














—Quality of performance, excel- 
lence of workmanship, and _ perfec- 
tion of mechanism are the ideals 
attained in the manufacture of 
Victor products. 


ent of 
list of 


ndiana 
ersity. 
ns ville, 
| filled 
veland, 
dicals, 
he has 


*7.", 

—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considerations 
ot cost. 





a big 
class, 
your 
with 
kids” 
ge if 
strict 
» the 
each 
n the 


In choosing an instrument for 
your school, be sure it is a Vicrroza! 
All Victor products bear Victor 
trademarks—the picture and phrase 
**His Master’s Voice’’ and the word 
‘‘VicrroLa’’ stamp a talking ma- 
chine or a record as right in every 
way —artistically, mechanically, 
musically, educationally. 


‘ 
y 
| 
i 


: a. 


nized 
nent. 
all,” 


L 
AJnKS. 


} 


: low 
ldn’t 
f the 
KNOW 
that 


The Victor Educational Depart- 
ment is ever alert to make those 
records that serve the schools in 
many branches of study: Music His- 
tory and Appreciation; Correlations 

with other subjects of the curriculum; 

If Physical Education, Recreation, and 
ald Play; Music Memory Contests; etc. 
well 


“hot 
l! 


Op a 
boy. 








For further information, consult 


ge any dealer in Victor products, or write Nb) 
t as ‘i - 3 7 


ould 


ures, 


a 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE 





Educational Department 


; not 





n be 


be Victor Talking Machine |Company, 


~~ Camden, New Jerse 
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for 
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Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
sein eg The Mastery of Nature 
Sample and Booklet sent on request. 
VS. the Mastery of Man 
In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
her. Human ingenuity has never been able to 
produce diamonds, nor Blackboards that can 
match our 
The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 
in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 
in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 
All of which is set forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
saving booklet on 
“How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.” 
It’s free. Send for it. 

B-114% S—Urinal B-26—Closet ’ 

: Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking PENN A. STRUCTURAL SLATE C0. 

| KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc Worth Building Easton, Pa. 

3} J 
a First National Bank Bldg., BANGOR, PA. 

(Concluded from Page 64) Cher s one form of transportation that imply atford pay teacher, substitute, or 
four generations, must be very tactful. If the sught to be avoided if possible —transportation a regularly employed monitor for this servic 
laws of his state are radical he can probably by train, where there are long waits between Where this is n pl ible r Way 
close that school and force transportation in the train and the school schedule. Hanging in be found The great thing for us t 
spite of Mr. Miller and all his clan. But does it) round a railroad station an hour or two a day is recognize the need for this safeguard 
pay ¢ | he preside nt of a college, the Pres dent not healthy for a girl or a boy, physically, inen I) tation usually, like mercy. “blesset 
ot the | nited States, even the president oft a tally, morally It ~ deplorabl High sch n that | | . } % ” “H 
‘ 1 th yives imi him that takes I 
labor unlonh, can afford to press a measure mily children are at the period t their weakesr re | A fs moll ’ 

' + ‘ Kes Ss often Smnhall town high secnoo 
is far as public opinion will back him up, no stance, and there 7 r] ) vase i idition eal taid ' 
: : : . here the addition of the outside pupils give 
farther. L, ke Vise the superint nade nt of schools Ss nsible and wel] re ired., vWno W 1] not lose some +] timul 4 t : } } 1 tu 
; he stimuius that comes with numbers; the tt 
It is better to win the people to close the schoo] f her fineness if she (or he) is obliged to hang n n u | | 
: ; : n Kes s e pn t an \ 
in three years than to force them to close it around a railroad station for any considerable rad .4 t uld , | 1 | 
: : ‘ {” ae oO! eacner hat couk not be secured DY 
in one. And they must be won by being in time. eS lded : 
: 1 TOW] j ne; and th added expense s rela 
formed, through such agencies as pirents meet } oa o , : 
; ; P I know on group of girls and boys who ar vely small. It costs just as much rovide 
ings (with one good short speech, music, re ‘6 as ae Ae eninge Rae pete 
" ae rive in town at 7:30 and school does not open shelter, heat, and an Knglisl te ier, ! 
freshments, and much sociability) playground Ms ; ' ‘ie Wei ee i. 
; ; ; : until 8:30; in the afternoon they leave schoo] e¢xXample, tor ten pupils as does r twents 
meets, industrial exhibits, and the hundred “ ' lee te had sis (: ay ee aie oe a 
at 0.00, their train dos Ss not go unt | oto, Che ve, nd He! - The benent o thie irgel iss 
other ways whereby parents are educated up to nteevenis is oi +} 
. ° , intervening’ ne 18 necessarily spent ! e : the } truvo} y y] } “OT 
the needs of their children. ‘ A _— 4 | the small, struggling high school trans 
. streets, In the shops, at soda fountains, or in ported pupils are a decided asset 
Having won transportation it is the superin- the dingy railroad station. The most conscien 
tendent’s duty to see to it that the bus—motor tious worker in the group ean do little studying leaching Not a Stable Profession. 
oO! horse is adequately large, comfortable, and unde r these conditions How much more In a public address recently delivered at Chi 
safe; that the man in charge is of good charac- economical of time, strength, and above all. ré cago W. R. Shirley uttered the following 
ter, reliable as a driver, and forceful enough to  finement. if those pupils were required to go “Few of our public school teachers are suffi- 


maintain order. straight from the depot to the school building. ciently equipped to teach. Three-sevenths of 


s : the 700,000 teachers in the schools of the United 
Then he must be prepared to listen patiently whe re, under SUpPeTUISLON, they could play or 


States, statistics show, never went beyond 
to objections by that minority of people who study At three they might go to the play seventh grade themselves and only two-sevenths 
always fight the latest improvement, be it venti- ground for a half hour, then come back and, We"t more than two years beyond eighth grade 
lating stoves, medical inspection, or transporta- again under supervision, prepare tomorow’s _ “The best minds of the country do not go in 
tion. His wife must be willing to “suffer fools lessons. This would for teaching, because it is not a satisfactory 


protect them from unto . . . 
” ;, occupation compare y or , »SSs1ons. 
gladly” at the door a wae ee eee 


or the telephone, hear exag ward Ability which will bring 25.000 a year in public 


influences, be i vreat aid to their sch 0! 
gerated acounts of breakdowns on the road, 


work, and be not half as wearvine as it is for School work will command $10,000 to $20,000 in 
tardiness, and general inefficiency, while she them to loaf industrial or other professional work. 

takes notes and promises to report faithfully to : “The turn-over is entirely too great. Teach- 
the man who is to blame for all this state of How provide the supervision for these study ing to most men is a stepping stone to some- 
affairs, when he comes home after a | . periods? thing else. To most women it is frequently 
affairs, when h mes home after a hard day; only a means of filling in time until they are 
and she must do her best to send the objector The particular high school of which IT am married. Standards must be raised and the 


away with his ruffled feathers smoothed as writing receives annually $7,500 in tuition f short-sighted economy which is responsible fo 


iCeCs . 2 i ° P . 
inefficiency must be eliminated if education is to 
progress intelligently.” 


much as may be. for these “outlanders.” From that they can 
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Architectural Terra Cotta 
exterior trim 


EVANS MUSEUM AND DENTAL INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA J 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE ATTESTS MERIT 


Inevitably the merits of any pro- 
duct find their best testimony in the 
character of buildings for whose con- 
struction they have been selected. 


Institutions of the high standing of 
the Evans Museum and Dental Insti- 
tute, when selecting an architect of 
high professional attainment for the 
design of their buildings, receive not 
only the element of competent aesthe- 
tic judgment but well informed discre- 
tion in the selection of materials. 


Permanent 


Selection of Terra Cotta for the 
ornamental trim which fulfills an im- 
portant role in the architectural suc- 
cess of this building stamps it as of 
the highest quality among standard 
materials. 

Illustrated literature showing many 
similar applications in the design of 
educational buildings throughout the 
country will be sent upon request. 
Address the National Terra Cotta Soc- 
iety, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 
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KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc 
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four generations, must be very tacttul. It the 
] 


laws of his state are radical he can probably 
that school and forces 
spite of Mr. Mili r and all his clan But does 

The president if a college, the President 
of the United 


labor union, can afford to press a measure mnily 


} 
CiOose 


transportation in 


pay ¢ 


States, even the president of a 


as far as public opinion will back him up, no 


of schools. 
It is be tter to win the peopl to close the scho | 


farther. Likewise the superintendent 


in three years than to force them to close it 


in one. And they must be won by being in 
formed, through such agencies as pirents’ meet 
ings (with one good short speech, music, re 
freshments, and much sociability) playground 


exhibits, and the hundred 
other ways whereby parents are educated up to 


the needs of 


meets, industrial 


their children. 


Having won transportation it 
to it 


is adequately large, comfortable, and 


is the superin- 


tendent’s duty to see that the bus motor 
OU! horse 
safe; that the man in charge is of good charac 


ter, reliable as a driver, and forceful enough to 


maintain order 
Then he must be prepared to listen patiently 
that 


latest improvement, be 


to objections by who 


it venti- 


minority of people 
al vays fight the 
lating stoves, medical inspection, or transporta- 
tion. His wife willing to “suffer fools 
at the door or the telephone, hear exag- 


acounts of 


must be 
gladly” 
gerated breakdowns on the road, 
while she 
takes notes and promises to report faithfully to 
the man to blame for all this state of 


affairs, when he comes home after a hard day; 


tardiness, and general inefficiency, 


who is 


ind she must do her best to send the objector 


with his ruffled feather sm othed as 


may be 


BANGOR, PA. 

There is one form of transportation that 
sught to be avoided if possibli transportation 
DY train, where there are long waits between 


the train and the schedule. Hanging 


round a railroad station an hour-or two a day is 
not healthy for a girl or a | VY, ] hysical Vv, inen 
tally, morally It is deplorabl High sch 
children are at the period of their weakest re 

stance, and there is no girl r boy), however 
sensible and well-reared no ll not lose some 
if her fineness if she (or he) bliged to h 
around a railroad station for ans siderabl 
time. 

[ know one group of girls and boys who ar 
rive in town at 7:30 and school does not open 
until 8:30; in the afternoon they leave school 


at 3.00, their train does not go until 5:30. The 


time is necessarily spent 


intervening I; yn the 


streets, soda fountains, or in 
The most 
ean do little studying 


r 
How 


and above 


in the shops, at 


conselen 


the dingy railroad station 
tious worke r in the group 


under these conditions much more 


economical of time, strength, all, re- 


finement, f those pupils were required to go 


straight from the depot to the school building, 
where, und ys SUpe rvision. they c yuld 
study At 


eround for a 


play or 
might go to the 
half hour, 


supervision, 


three they play 


then come back and, 


again under prepare tomorow’s 


lessons. This would protect them from unto 


ward influences, be i vreat aid Lo their sch 0! 


work, and be not half as wearving as it is for 


them to loaf. 


How provide the supe rvision for these study 


periods ¢ 
The particular high school of which T am 
ves annually $7,500 in tuition fees 


that 


writing rec 


“outlanders.” From 


for these 


they can 


which is set 
saving booklet 


“How to Judge, 
It’s fre C. 


PENN’A. STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


The Mastery of Nature 


Mastery of Man 


In many things man has improved on Nature. 
In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
Human ingenuity has never been able to 
diamonds, 


nor Blackboards that can 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


in real economy, in smoothness of writing surface, 


in ease of legibility at great distance, in freedom 
from the necessity of repairs or reblacking. 


forth in a trouble-and-dollar- 
on 


Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it. 


Easton, Pa. 
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decided asset. 


ported pupils are a 


Teaching Not a Stable Profession. 


In a public address recently delivered at Chi 
cago W. R. Shirley uttered the following 


“Few of our public school teachers are suffi 
ciently equipped to teach. Three-sevenths of 
the 700,000 teachers in the schools of the United 
States, statistics show, never went beyond 
seventh grade themselves and only two-sevenths 
went more than two years beyond eighth grade 

“The best minds of the country do not go in 
for teaching, because it is not a satisfactory 
occupation compared with other professions 


Ability which will bring $5,000 a year in public 


school work will command $10,000 to $20,000 in 
industrial or other professional work. 

“The turn-over is entirely too great. Teach 
ing to most men is a stepping stone to some 
thing else. To most women it is 


married. Standards must be raised 
short-sighted economy which is responsible for 


inefficiency must be eliminated if education is to 


progress intelligently. 
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Architectural Terra Cotta EVANS MUSEUM AND DENTAL INSTITUTE 


used for exterior trim Philadelphia, 


, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA J 
Pa 


USE ATTESTS MERIT 


Inevitably the merits of any pro- 
duct find their best testimony in the 
character of buildings for whose con- 
struction they have been selected. 


Institutions of the high standing of 
the Evans Museum and Dental Insti- 
tute, when selecting an architect of 
high professional attainment for the 
design of their buildings, receive not 
only the element of competent aesthe- 
tic judgment but well informed discre- 
tion in the selection of materials. 


Selection of Terra Cotta for the 
ornamental trim which fulfills an im- 
portant role in the architectural suc- 
cess of this building stamps it as of 
the highest quality among standard 
materials. 

Illustrated literature showing many 
similar applications in the design of 
educational buildings throughout the 
country will be sent upon request. 
Address the National Terra Cotta Soc- 
iety, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 


T. WINDRIM 
Architect 


TERRA COTTA 


Permanent Beautiful Profitable 
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Chote this folded reinforced hem 


AXPAYERS want economy. Here is a chance for you to save 
them a lot of money. Simply mail the coupon attached hereto 
and you will receive full particulars of a plan that is now cutting wash- 
room expense to a new low figure in hundreds of schools. 
In “Public Service” Towels, for instance, we have a junior size, 
especially for school use. These towels dry like linen—“rub, don’t /\ 
blot”’—and have a reinforced hem that prevents waste by tearing. rq 
They go further—cost less. “e- 
Additional savings of 20% to 30° are effected by the use of “No S eutian,| 
Waste” Toilet Tissue in “No Waste” Cabinets, which we furnish free -_ Raine 
to schools. We can prove these savings. _/ Products 
Besides cutting expense, National Paper Products protect health. y Co, 34 Fur-| 
They are made from fresh clean new spruce wood only. They con- / sana Wan dae. 
tain no converted old waste newspapers. Write today for samples y 7 . dima aR “a, 
and money-saving plan. 


us, you can prove that you 

can cut our washroom expenses, 

NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY / we will be glad to have you do so. 
ih Sih Minna Carthage N.Y i Please send samples and full infor- 
‘ c . , « 9 ate . 


; ; mation, per your offer in the atied' 
Lite hate , ’ > , 2 ' / 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Towels—Representatives Everywhere School Board Journal. | 


Sign and Mail this Coupon —— 


Ui\' / Address 
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School Lands and Funds. 
It is the policy of the state to educate its chil- 


dren, even though their parents have no prop- 
erty to pay the expense thereof.—Arnold v. 
City of Starkville, 95 So. 523, Miss. 

Funds in the hands of the county treasurer as 
a part of the common school funds are not 
county funds, but belong to the various school 
districts of the county, and the county treasurer 
is simply designated by law as the proper 
agency for receiving the various items going 
into such fund and for the disbursement thereof 
upon the order of the county superintendent.— 
Going v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 213 P. 
84, Miss. 

Schools and School Districts. 

A city, by assuming control of the public 
schools within its limits, under the Texas _re- 
vised statutes, art. 2874, does not thereby create 
a public school district separate from itself, but 
under the Vernon annotated civil statutes sup- 
plement of 1922, art. 2815c, it becomes itself a 
public school district, and by becoming such 
does not cease to be a municipal corporation, 
but adds an additional corporate function.— 
Poteet v. Bridges, 248 S. W. 415, Tex. Civ. App. 

Where local trustees ‘of two school districts 
lying in different counties agreed to consolidate 
the two districts, and the agreement was re- 
duced to writing and signed by such trustees 
and approved by the county superintendents of 
both counties, but no action was taken by the 
commissioners’ court as required by the acts of 
1911, «. 100, § 1,) Vernon’s Sayles annotated 
civil statutes of 1914, art. 2815a), superseding 
the acts of 1905, c. 124, § 55, then in force, the 
attempted consolidation was beyond the powers 
of such officials and was utterlv invalid—Drake 

Yawn, 248 S. W. 726, Tex. Civ. App. 

In a taxpayer’s suit to enjoin a county board 
of education from issuing bonds authorized at a 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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Every Text Book 
IN USE 
SHOULD BE PROTECTED BY A 


Holden Book Cover 


Because 





HUH 





Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and 
Every book kept clean and sanitary is a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. = 


We are in a position to make immediate shipment of any size and quality. = 


Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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consolidated school district election, plaintiff’s 
contention that since, at a prior election sub- 
mitting the same issue, the proposition to issue 
the bonds for the same purpose was defeated, 
such defeat was a revocation by the voters of 
the order of consolidation, made by the board 
of education prior thereto, held without merit.— 
Leet v. County Board of Education of Oldham 
County, 248 S. W. 1018, Ky. 
School District Government. 

In proceedings by the judge of the superior 
court to approve the bond of one appointed as 
superintendent of schools in the county operat- 
ing under a special charter conferred by the 
California statutes of 1917, p. 1791, a prima 
facie showing of title to the office is all that is 
demanded, and the fact that there are two con- 
testants for the office is no valid objection to 
the approval of the bond.—Nielsen v. Gregory, 
213 P. 510, Cal. App. 

School District Property. 

Where a contractor, bidding for the construc- 
tion of a school building, after the award of the 
contract to him, refuses to execute the contract, 
the board must advertise for new bids, as it can- 
not go back to the next lowest bidder.—Kutsche 
v. Ford, 192 N. W. 714, Mich. 

While no contract relation exists between a 
school board and the successful bidder on a 
building contract, until the contractor has notice 
of the acceptance of his bid, yet he cannot claim 
revocation warranting his release from an un- 
fortunate mistake in his bid by the mailing of 
his letter of revocation, where it was not re- 
ceived until after the school board’s notice of 
acceptance had been placed in the mail for 
transmission to him.—Kutsche v. Ford, 192 N. 
W. 714, Mich. 

Notice of acceptance by a school board of a 
contractor’s bid by mail is sufficient, in the ab- 
sence of designation, by the contractor of an- 
other method of notification. Kutsche v. 
Ford, 192 N. W. 714, Mich. 

Acceptance of a contractor’s bid by mail is 
operative from the moment that its transmis- 
sion begins by deposit in the United States mail, 
and deposit in a mail box, according to commer- 
cial custom and usage, is equivalent to deposit 
in the post office-—Kutsche v. Ford, 192 N. W. 
714, Mich. 
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Where a contractor, by mistake, in forward- 


ing his bid for the construction of a school- 
house, omitted in his estimate the cost of plas- 
tering amounting to several thousand dollars, 


and after 


his attempted revocation of his bid 
refused to 


execute the contract, held, in his 
action to recover his bidder’s deposit, relief 
should be granted where the school building 
had not cost more by reason of his refusal to 
execute the contract than it would have cost 
had he not made such mistake in bid, as against 
the objection that he was required to place the 
district in statu quo, “statu quo” not meaning 
that one shall profit out of the mistake of an- 
other.—Kutsche v. Ford, 192 N. W. 714, Mich. 


School District Taxation. 

Under the Wisconsin statutes of 1921, 
authorizing the clerk of a_ school 
draw orders on the treasury to 
wages of a teacher, and section 40.18, pro- 
viding that a director shall countersign all 
orders legally drawn by the clerk upon the 
treasury, an order to pay for transportation of 
the children to another district, as authorized 
by the meeting of the district at which the 
schools within the district were suspended, is 
not valid unless it was issued by direction of 
the school district board as required by section 
10.24, though drawn by the clerk and counter- 
signed by a director.—State v. Milquet, 192 N. 
W. 392, Wis. 

In a taxpayer’s suit to enjoin a county board 
from issuing bonds authorized at a consolidated 
school district election, plaintiff’s contention 
that, since the poll or tally sheet showing the 
result of the election showed that all the ap- 
pointed officers voted in favor of the bond issue, 
the election was void for that reason, held with- 
out merit, no unfairness or fraud in the election 
being alleged.—Leet v. County Board of Educa- 
tion of Oldham County, 248 S. W. 1018, Ky. 

Section 4476, which will be found in the Ken 
tucky acts of 1922, c. 8, authorizes trustees of 
common school districts to levy each year 
property and poll taxes for maintaining schools 
not to exceed a specified rate and amount, and 
then provides that they “shall also levy a suffi- 
cient amount to provide for the payment of in- 
terest and for sinking funds for the fiscal year,’ 
to be set aside and used solely for such pur- 


§ 40.24, 
district to 
pay the 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle 











Junior High School, 
































Bridgewater, Mass. 










































Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. Frank Irving Cooper, Architect 
Civilized school-house construction now recognizes The Stru al Slate Co., it perati vith the Struc 
° ° e,¢ . : ured 1 c ed ninth a ae he 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces i oes ot Ae geen ad a publicat iring t 
° e ° ° ° - ° ipove title his desct ¢ ( illustrate stallati C ; 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. Quiet tnd pt a ie, aimdaie. Os enh r 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher Educational Instit $s, anc s prepared t | Aschiteste 
and School Boards pecifyng and ordering this material 
> . 
Cabot’s Quilt iceaiiees allie eli alec sa this ica 
is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and res — Stalls, | | Stalls, Sinks, Tubs and Lava 
eC . Tt S rnitur re pment sASE Wa = ts 
fire-resistant. NM eB heed va \ 
Sample of Quilt and book on School- Copy Il be sent on request 
house deadening sent on request. 
N | Cahot. Inc. Mfe. Chemists. Boston, M THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
amuel Uabot, inc., Mig. Unemists, boston, Mass. 108 Robinson Ave. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie 8t., Chicago. PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
_ ——— 
poses, and to include the interest and sinking A suit to restrain a tax levy for bonds for the plained that, if transportation were furnished 
fund for the entire outstanding bonded in construction of a schoolhouse in a consolidated to two children to attend public schools, the 
debtedness. Held, that trustees acting there school district could not be maintained without other children who attended private schools 
under did not exceed their authority in levying, joining the contractors and the bondholders, could ride in the bus and the contractor receive 
in addition to specified maximum of taxes on where the bonds were issued, sold, and trans full pay, and the contract recited it was to fur 
property and polls, a tax for interest and a sink ferred to innocent purchasers, and the contract nish free transportation to all of the children of 
ing fund for bonds to be issued voted pursuant for the schoolhouse had been let.—Lerew v._ school age in the district to a city, and omitted 
to section 4477.—Taylor v. Board of Trustees of Cresbard Independent Consolidated School Dist the provision of a former contract that trans 
Greenville White Graded Common School Dist., No. 2 of Faulk County, 192 N. W. 747, S. D portation bills would not be allowed for trans 
9 N y o¢ @u > ‘ . ° ) é of ils ) g > j yr » lie 
aa oo “y ane i te ii School District Claims. den gg yf _, not Rag ee the public 
e Dalance ot casn on nan in the common Under the Alabama acts of 1919. p. 567. art. cnool, 1 was mantliest the transportation pro 
































school fund at the end of the fiscal year is not 
a surplus revenue of the county, and should not 
be deducted by the excise board from the total 
amount of appropriations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amount to be raised by ad 
valorem tax for the county.—Going v. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 213 P. 84, Okla. 

The various items of income for the common 
school fund, including the amount to be received 
from the state apportionment, interest on daily 
balances, mortgage tax fees, fees from registra- 
tion of choses in action, marriage license fees, 
fines and forfeitures, and gross production 
taxes, are not to be considered items of income 
of the county and should not be deducted by the 
excise board from the total appropriations for 
the current expenses of the county in determin- 
ing the amount to be raised by ad valorem tax. 
—Going v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 213 P. 
84, Okla. 

In a suit to restrain a tax levy for payment 
of bonds and construction of a school building 
for a consolidated school district, plaintiffs held 
guilty of laches where they had full knowledge 
of proceedings and participated therein, but 
failed to institute suit until after the bonds had 


been issued, subscribed for, and sold, and the 
contract for schoolhouse had been let, a site 
purchased and much of the material for the 
schoolhouse placed therein.—Lerew v. Cresbard 


Independent Consolidated School Dist. No. 2 of 
Faulk County, 192 N. W. 747, S. D. 

A suit to restrain a tax levy to pay bonds for 
the construction of school building in a consoli- 
dated district could not be maintained where the 
bonds had been issued and transferred to inno 


ent purchaser.—Lerew v. Cresbard Independ 
ent Consolidated School Dist. No. 2 of Faulk 
Count 12 N. W. 747, S. D. 


5, a county board of education in an independ- 
ent governmental agency, and a quasi corpora 
tion, with the right to sue and the implied right 
to be sued.—-Board of Education of Escambia 
County v. Watts, 95 So. 498, Ala. App. 

In an action against the trustees of a school 
district, who under the New York education 
law, art. 21, and section 206, subd. 18, had con- 
tracted for the conveyance of the children in 
that district to a school in another district, fo: 


injuries to a 99-year-old child, caused by the 
child getting caught in an unguarded wagon 
wheel, evidence is held sufficient to go to the 
jury on the issue whether the transportation 


furnished was reasonably safe for school chil- 
dren.—Williams v. Board of Trustees of Dist. 
No. 1, Town of Eaton, 198 N. Y. S. 476, N. Y 
App. Div. 

Teachers. 

Under the Massachusetts special 1919, 
c. 248, providing that, for the purpose of in 
creasing teachers’ salaries, the school committee 
of Cambridge might appropriate and expend a 
specified amount in addition to sums previously 
authorized, and that, if any increase was 
vided thereunder, it should be in addition to any 
increase provided for by legislative act or rules 
regulations, and standing orders, where salary 
schedule providing for automatic increases and 
salaries of new teachers in future years, and 
not required to expend the full amount appro 


acts of 


pro 


priated in the year in which it was appropri 
ated.—Hunter v. Quinn, 138 N. E. 382, Mass. 
Pupils. 


Where the minutes of a meeting of the elec 
tors of a school district, at which it was decided 
to suspend schools in the district as authorized 
by the Wisconsin statutes of 1921, § 40.16, subd 
lc, stated that the county superintendent ex 


vided for by the contract was not limited, or in 


tended to be limited, to the transportation of 
children who desired to attend the public 
schools, who, according to the evidence. num 


bered only two out of the 27 transported by the 
contractor State v. Milquet, N. W. 392, 
Wis. 

Where a contract for the transportation of all 
the children of a district to an adjoining city 
was entire, and was intended to provide trans 


19? 


portation for children attending parochial 
schools, as well as those attending publi 
schools, the contract was void in toto, and the 


fact that two of the children transported by the 
contractor were attendants at the public schools 


does not save the contract. -State v. Milquet, 
192 N. W. 392, Wis 
LAW AND LEGISLATION. 
After the state school authorities of Texas 
had entered into five ear contracts for text 


books the legislature instructed the state super 
intendent to ignore these contracts. The Amer 
ican Book Company, of the publishers 
awarded contracts for supplying school books, 
has filed with the supreme court an action com 
pelling the state superintendent to recognize the 


one 


validity of the contracts and to execute them 
The Boa d of education of Dayton, Ohio, 

has a $50,000 damage suit on its hands. The 

claim is made by a pupi] that compulsory vac 


cination resulted reducing het 


invalid. 

The state of Tennessee, through P. H 
Harned, Commissioner of Education and W. W 
Morris, County Superintendent, brought a suit 
against the city of Knoxville to recover $24,594 
This amount it is held should have been paid to 
the county and not the city. 


in to a helpless 
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The Reversible type of Architectural Fenestra aftords 
an opportunity for the use of larger glass lights and 
“Open-In” as well as “Open-Out” ventilators. These 


features alone make this type of window worthy of 


consideration for schools, offices, banks and other 
buildings of the better class. The details of construc- 
tion all furnish additional proot of careful design and 
quality of workmanship. Here are four: 


1 The framing member, an unequal leg channel- 
@ shaped section has an ontside leg 1°s-in. long 
to give rigidity and better anchorage. The inside leg, 
’s-in. long, provides a flat surface against which to carry 
plaster or other finish. 


2 Bronze friction shoes, with compression springs, 
@ guide the ventilator, insure easy operation, 





prevent rattle and assist in holding the ventilator open 
at the desired angle without the use of chains or stays. 


Shade bracket clips of standard design accom- 


@ modate any shade bracket and form a means of 


attachment which brings the shade itself clear of all 
window hardware. 


All hardware is pleasingly designed in bronze, 
@ an ornamental feature which adds materially to 
the appearance of the window. 


Our erection department, the Fenestra Construction 
Company, installs all Reversible windows and insures 
a satisfactory installation. 


We will be glad to tell you more about Architectural 
Fenestra and send you photographs of installations. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


i 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Division of Architectural Construction 
Detroit, Mich. 





2704 East Grand Boulevard 


PeMeCSUPA 
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Safety, Service 
and Durability 


MEDART Playground Equipment has 
many exclusive features and refinements 
that are the result of our long experience 
in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium apparatus. 
years MEDART Equipment has been the 
choice of teachers, physical educators and 
civic officials. 


Medart Catalog M-5, 
quest, fully illustrates and describes the 
entire MEDART Line. 
than you would expect for apparatus of 
such high character. 
Catalog “M-5” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog A-2 on Request 


For over 50 





sent free on re- 
Prices are lower 


Send today for 


St. Louis, Mo. 











-In removing a school principal the Hagers- 


town, Md., board of education was actuated by 
eight different reasons. The board finally con- 
cluded to advance one reason only, namely, that 
“the board is dissatisfied with her work and in 
the belief that she has not demonstrated con- 
structive leadership and necessary administra- 
tive capability.” 

—J. J. Finney of Columbia, Tennessee, has 
been appointed a member of the Tennessee state 
board of education to succeed J. F. Fowlkes of 
Waverly. 

—At Paterson, N. J., the mayor has appointed 
Miss Katherine Noonan, a _ normal school 
teacher, to the city board of education. The 
teachers of the city accorded her a testimonial 
dinner attended by 350 persons. 

—The Reading, Pa., board of education in- 
serted a clause in its teachers’ contracts 
whereby the teachers obligate themselves to be- 
come members of the Pennsylvania state educa- 
tional association. The local teachers’ associa- 
tion has expressed its objections to the clause 
in question. Legal opinion is to the effect that 
the board of education is entirely within its 
rights in exacting the condition 

—The new members of the Macomb, IIl., 
board of education are Samuel B. Dawson, 
Thomas Terrill, and James Provine. 

Cincinnati, O. The board of education has 
assumed the expense for the operation of play- 
grounds during the summer season. The 
rrounds are under the joint supervision of the 
board of education, the park commission, and 

ymmunity service. 
Orange, N. J of the ban 

high 
some of the 


Defiance 


‘bership in fraternities in the 
1 to be 


practiced by 


students has led to the susnension of a ivn‘or 
Supt. Scott has intimated that he will ask ap 
proval for drastic action against pupils who 


disobey the ban. 


—South Orange, N. J. The school year has 
been shortened. Sessions next year will begin 
on September 10th and will close on June 21st. 

—Bridgeport, Conn. A modification of the 
longer school year has been approved by the 
board. It was voted to close the schools on Co- 
lumbus Day, Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days. 

—Kansas City, Mo. Suit for $22,500 against 
the members of the school board. the J. C. 
Nichols Investment Company and Charles W. 
Armour has been brought by F. J. Bedell. 
Bedell alleges that Nichols and the investment 
company derived a net profit of $22.500 from 
the sale of a fifteen-acre tract of land and that 
the transaction was without authority or war- 
rant of the law. Suit was brought following 
the refusal of Nichols and the investment com- 
pany to return the amount demanded. 

—Erie, Pa. The board has entered into an 
agreement with vocational instructors to em- 
ploy them during the summer in the manufac- 
ture of school equipment. Among the articles 
to be manufactured are teacher and _ kinder- 
garten tables, chairs and sand tables. 


Wood working instructors will make use of 
the school shons of the Academv and Fast Hich 
Schools for their work. The East High print- 
ing denartment will do all the printing of forms 
and blanks in aunantities. The chief instructor 
of electrical subjects has been given charge of 
all electrical renair work. A thorough inspec- 
tion of all the buildings is in progress at the 
present time. 
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~School boards in 33 districts of Tuscarawas 


Countv, Ohio, have paid out the sum of $8.000 
illegally, according to a renort of the state ex- 
aminer. None of the navments are chargeahle 


to attempts to defraud but were classed as ille- 
gal because of some unknown technicality in the 
law. The salaries of some officials were increased 
while they served nnder an unexnired contract 
which was illewal. Other persons received 
salaries illegally bv reason of nositions on the 
board or relationship to an official on the board. 





Washington, Ind. In refusing permission 
for a dance in the Shields High School, the 
board has upheld a ruling against dancing on 
school property passed several years ago. 

Seattle, Wash. The school board has 
raised the wages of plumbers and steam fitters 
to $10 a day. Helpers in the trade are paid $6 
a day. The increases,were given to meet the 
wages paid in the trade outside the schools. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The board will purchase 
high school textbooks and resell to the students 
at cost. A saving of approximately $3,000 will 
be effected for students next year. 

—The Christian County Court of Illinois has 
rendered a decision to the effect that children of 
an orphanage are entitled to public school privi- 
leges. The case arose near Dunkel, where the 
board had barred the children of the Kemmerer 
Orphanage, because the land on which the 
orphanage stands, paid no taxes and the chil- 
dren for the most part were non-residents. 
Pending the decision, the children were per- 
mitted to complete the regular school term. 

—Des Moines, Ia. The board of education 
has taken the fight against fraternities into the 
homes of the students. Parents have been 
asked to give assistance in eliminating the 
societies from the high schools. 

—Worcester, Mass. The board has refused 
increases for teachers but has granted increases 
of ten per cent to janitors. The increases be- 
come effective on September first. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The winter’s supply of 
coal for the schools has been contracted for at 
a saving of from fifty cents to one dollar on 
each ton. Prices range from $4.27 per ton for 
slack and lump coal to $14 per ton for anthra- 
cite. 

Marion, Ind. The board has 
plan of decentralization for the 
school and will erect a suitable building to cost 
between $200,000 and $250,000. The plan as 
adopted provides for the decentralization of the 
junior high school with the exception of the dis- 
tricts accommodated by the two new buildings. 
In addition to these, there will be two furthe 
buildings to take care of students in other sec- 
tions of the city. The plan relieves the conges 
tion in the hich school and makes the buildings 
more convenient 
tricts. 


approved a 
junior high 


to pupils in the several dis- 
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If children in the excitement of play, thought- 
less of danger, can dash from school grounds 
into busy streets, accidents are bound to con- 
tinue. 


But if you take the proper precautionary 
measures and fence the school grounds with 
Cyclone Fence this sort of accident ends — 
your moral responsibility is fulfilled. 


And if you do this you not only safeguard 
lives but cut down cost of upkeep of school 
grounds, keep out vandals, destructive night 
prowlers, ete. 





Give this matter your immediate attention and 
you can have your school properly safe- 
zuarded before the opening of the next term. 
Our factory experts, through Cyclone Service 
will relieve you of all problems in regard to 
fencing. Write nearest office, Dept. 31, today 
for complete information. 











CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: 


Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and 
Wire Works) 


Cyclo ne Fence 
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The Teaching Profession 


Ernest C. Witham, Director of Research, Wilmington, Del. 


In this discussion the teaching profession in 
cludes all school positions that have to do with 
instruction. 

In ancient times, teachers were often slaves, 
so that the profession had a humble origin. 
During the many centuries, the status of the 
teacher has been gradually climbing higher un- 
til today it carries with it some prestige; and 
teachers now, very generally command a living 
wage. Teachers can now, in good taste, and 
without apology, wear a fur coat, own an auto- 
mobile, and occasionally take rather an exten- 
sive tour of their own country; and sometimes 
even they are lucky enough to be able to go 
abroad 

The growth of the profession has been con 
mensurate with other human developments 
This is best noted indirectly, by the enormous 
growth of teachers’ colleges, teachers’ organi- 
zations, the multiplicity of books on every phase 
of education, and the amazing grasp of teachers 
for extensive courses not only in educational 
centers, but now very diversified 
throughout the country. 

It is true that the profession is much criti 
cised, both destructively and constructively, and 
it is equally true that the educational craft is 
riding the stormy sea with noble poise, courage 
and a lofty spirit of Americanism. The numer- 
ous surveys show the critical attitude of the 
people, but in general the surveys are helping 
the cause of education very much. Even those 
surveys which were inspired to cut down the 
taxes, have in most instances, made it possible 
to get even larger budgets. Individuals have 
often suffered as a result of school surveys, but 
the cause and the profession has nearly alway 
advanced. 

Teaching offers the young and ambitious 
youth a real calling for service. In few pro 
fessions can one start out so well as in teaching, 
and to those who make good, and stick to it. 
there are wonderful opportunities for advance 
ment. Today there are a great many fine posi 
tions in education, such as the college professor 
ships and presidencies; principalships of private 
schools; superintendencies and directorships of 
various educational agencies. These positions 
carry with them not only good salaries, but 
responsibilities and opportunities for improving 
mankind, that are not found elsewhere. 

In spite of the fact that newspapers and 
magazines are having an epidemic of “What’s 
the matter with the Schools?” the people be 
lieve in the school more than they ever did 
before. We are now living in a very critical 
age, and by comparison the teaching profes 
sion is not hit as hard as the other so called 
learned professions. If there is any such thing 
as the law of relativity it applies here We 
think we see a star, but in reality we are look 
ing at the place where the star was years ago 
So in education, people criticize the schools for 
something the schools did when these sam: 
people were in school as students, but they do 
not realize that the schools have moved ahead 
in all the years they have been busy chasing 
dollars. It usually takes years for an advanced 
step in education to really penetrate the con 
science of the people. 

We altogether too often point to the medica 
profession as the last word in what a professio 
ought to be, but in doing this there is great 
error. 


generally 


With all due respect for medicine, and 
with a keen realization of the blessings it has 
heaped upon mankind, yet it is doubtful if 
physicians as a whole are actuated by higher 
motives than teachers. Probably not over fifty 
percent of the people employ regular physicians 
Some have religious scruples, but many mort 
have faith in quacks, patent medicines, and in 
the variety of doctors who qualify in six months 
for their work. 

Do we find a higher type of profession in the 
law? America has turned out great lawyer 
and eminent jurists, but just the same the aver 
age lawyer does not impress one as a “super 
man” or anything like on Most of us 
to have as little to do with lawyers as is pos 
sible. 


The American people believe in the value 
J I 


f education not only for their own 
they regard it as the first line of defenss¢ 


against the dangers to our republic and our 


mn | rovernment. Of course. some hbeliev« 


pre fer 


children, 


in education much more than others do, and 
so do cities and towns, and even states differ 
in the amount of education which they believe in 
to the extent of being willing to pay sufficiently 
to secure it. The numerous fine public schools 
are proofs of the people’s interest. The ever 
increasing budgets are additional proofs. Then 
in addition to the public school systems we have 
scores of private schools given to the cause of 
education, which richly supplement the publicly 
supported schools. 

In Delaware, Pierre S. du Pont is giving 
enormous sums and valuable time and thought, 
to rebuilding the schools of his state. The rural 

hools are being entirely rebuilt 
modern and approved lines. So far 
about eighty white and colored school buildings 


and village ( 


aiong 


have been constructed 

Nearly every state in the union is doing some 
thing more for education than has ever been 
done before, and it can well be said that the 
American schoo! 
ity. 

In the past most gifts to education have been 
to private schools and colleges, but Mr. duPont 
has broken away from the traditional form, and 
has probably started a movement that is sure 
to be emulated by others, because it is almost 
as plain as day, that dollar for dollar, there is 
no existing institution which is prepared to get 
so much benefit for anything like the large num 
ber of pupils, as are the public schools. It is of 
course true that we need leaders and the co 
leges are supposed to turn out these leaders, but 
on the other hand our democracy can not rise 
much higher than the average of our people as 
a whole, and so for this reason it is essential 
not to do less for the colleges and private 
schools, but to do decidedly more for the public 
schools, the one kind of which 
hendles the masses 

Trite sayings are seldom so. and none is more 
incorrect than that which says that public gifts 
tend to pauperize a community. There is no 
single example of this in the United States 
Of course, a gift of a million dollars for a small 
county high school, such as the one given by 
the late H. H. Rogers to a small town in Massa 
chusetts, is not the kind of a gift we have in 
mind. There was enough in that gift to spread 
over a much greater area, and so have accom 
plished much more than it has. It is a mistake 
to build palaces for schoolhouses, when so many 
rrowing towns and cities are without sufficient 
school buildings of any kind; and when so many 
pupils are on a part-time program; and when 
so many of the school buildings now used are 
so poor that they are not even worth putting 
into good shape 

This discussion may seem to have digressed 


ystem is the hope of human 


nst itut ion 


somewhat from the main theme, but in reality 
that is necessary to show the growth and pos 
sibilities of the 
more and, more, the teaching profession will 
be found trained, competent and abundantly able 


to work out the enlarged programs of education. 
Teachers will not onlv be « mneerned with the 





profession and also because, 


classroom work but they will come to have more 
to say about the plans and organization of 
education than ever before. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. J. Unger, superintendent of schools o 
Cumberland County, New Jersey, recently pre 
sented a report on transportation costs in hi 
county. During the current school year, there 
were 1,635 pupils transported in the county 
These were carried at a total mileage of 12 
29912 miles per month, at a cost of $6,314, or a 
average cost per pupil mile per month of 51.3 
cents. 

The number of pupils transported by wagor 
was 264, by automobile 1,072, by trolley 111, b 
train 142, and those allowed individual tran 
portation were 46. It cost an average of 62 
cents per month per pupil mile to transport by 
wagon, 56.2 cents to transport by automobil 
33.3 cents to transport by trolley, 34.2 cents by 
train, and 36 cents to transport individually. 

Nearly all the pupils transported by moto 
power are carried in regulation automobil 
busses built for the purpose. The transporta 
tion is better and safer in every way than 
wagon transportation, and the latter means 
would be entirely eliminated if the condition of 
the roads permitted the use of motor power 
It was found that trolley and train transporta 
tion are both cheaper than motor power, but 
often lack the advantages of a convenient run 
ning schedule 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AT BALTIMORE. 

The summer schools at Baltimore, Md., while 
established primarily for affording to pupils an 
opportunity to absolve deficiencies incurred dur 
ing the regular session, serve the further pur 
pose of enabling pupils of ability to gain time 
The advisability of permitting high school stu 


dents to take the work was at 


at first questioned 
but in the past few years the plan has become 
established. By it, a student entering the high 
school in February, and completing the first 
term’s work in, say, first year Latin in June, 
has an opportunity to absolve the second term’s 
work in summer school, and to continue the 
second vear of the subject tne following Sep 
tember. 

With proper 
one. These are 

1. Only students of known ability, who mak 
a good grade in the first term’s work, and who 
are recommended by the subject teacher, should 
be eligible. 


safeguards the plan is a good 


2. Only the second term’s work should be 
offered, and then preferably only in subject 
that are continued in the regular session 

3. The passing grade for such work should 
be 75 per cent, and not more than two subject 
should be allowed any one session. 


Mrs. Emma L. Murray, the only woman mem 


ber of the New York City board 


ot educat ion 


has earned a high reputation for efficiency \ 
dinner attended by two thousand guests wa 
recently given in her honor Her reappoint 


ment to the board is earnestly urged 
At Denver, Colo., the nomination of schoo 
board candidates have been made by a nomin 


ating organization formed under the auspices of 


the local Civie and Commercial organization. 








4 THREE-STORY 
4 one-story school building with a three-story 
terms, but it is a most successful fact in the case 





PLAYGROUND 
layground may appear to be a contradiction in 
the Kumpff school at Kansas City Mo. The 


arrangement has been made necessary by the hilly condition of the site on which the building has been 
erected. The several levels of the playground are separated from one another by masonry walls and 
connected by means of stairway The building has eighteen classrooms, a kindergarten, large audi 


torium, gymnasiums and was planned ba Mr. Chas 


education 


A Smith irchitect of the Kansas City board of 
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rhe manual training room of the McKinley Junior High School at Cedar Rapids, lowa, Twelve Denzars are installed in the Assembly Room of the Bushnell High School at 
is Denzar lighted. All told 124 Denzars are installed in this building and another in Bushnell, Illinois, and twenty-four more Denzars light the gymnasium and other rooms 
the same city, the Roosevelt Junior High, has an ecual number. of the building. The evenly diffused licht of Denzar is ideal for assembly room lighting. 





Will Your School Rooms 
: Be Well Lighted This Fall? 


6 You can spend any amount of money _ soft, white light on every desk and 
on modern school room facilities and blackboard, without glare or annoying 
equipment and secure a most compe- shadows. 

tent staff for your school, but unless Hundreds of schools are now operating 
you provide adequate artificial illumi- efficiently because they are Denzar 
nation all of your investment will be lighted. Your school can be one of 
useless when a dark day interrupts them if you will have your electrical 
: your school program. dealer install Denzars. He can obtain 
4 " wee them at once from the factory, or if you 
There is still time for you to equip your would like to test Denzar yourself, send 
school with modern lighting. Denzars us dimensioned sketch of any one room 
of the 200-watt size installed ten feet and we will ship on memorandum the 
apart and ten feet above the floor will correct size and quantity of Denzars to 
furnish an abundance of well diffused, provide ample lighting. Just write. 



















BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. Co. 


219 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO 


) f 











School cafeterias are increasing in number daily and Denzars are being used exten- Thousands of Denzars are in use in high, grade and parochial schools in this country 
sively to furnish adequate glareless illumination. This one is in the Manual High and in every instance they have proven eminently satisfactory. Above is the Study Hall 
School of Peoria, Illinois, where numerous Denzars are installed in class rooms, of the East Peoria High School, Peoria, Mlinois, which was recently Denzar lighted. 


gymnasium, shops and cafeteria. 
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International School Busses 
| for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 


tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. 


in daily use. 


shown below is a very popular model. It is 









This is because 
beatable. 


The bus 


rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


For dependable, 


Large capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 $. Michigan Ave. 


Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 














SCHOOL COSTS AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


The school authorities at Gloucester, Mass., 
have noted in detail the school costs of that city, 
as follows: 


Klemen 
1. Expenses of Instruction High tary 
Salaries of Supervisors, Principals 
and Teachers ...... / $76.89 $38.94 
Expenses Supervisors Principals 
and Teachers 19 iT) 
Textbooks .... ; % 88 Bit) 
Stationery. Supplies and Other Fx 
penses of Instruction 1.47 "1 
2. Operation of School Plant 
Janitor Service ; 3.20 5.49 
. or : aod $1.75 3.38 
Miscellaneous pated 1.21 60 
3. Maintenance of School Plant 
Repairs, Replacement and Upkeey 2.69 3.66 
4. Auxiliary Agencies 
Health Pe 1.61 73 
Transportation 71 
(sc) ee 14 
Miscellaneous 2.96 1.35 
$101.83 $56.35 
5. Expenses of General Control 2 09 2.09 
Total Average Expense per pupil $103.92 $58.44 


This fixes the cost for both elementary and 
high schools for 1921-22 at $61.13. The aver- 
age in the state is $78.13. 

ARGUES FOR FINANCIAL INDEPEND- 

ENCE. 

Dr. Frank G. Gilbert, deputy commissioner of 
education, appearing before the New York state 
legislature, made a plea for the “absolute” 
divorcement of financial control of public 
schools for local city authorities, subject to the 
placing of reasonable restrictions upon the 
amount to be expended for school maintenance.” 

Dr. Gilbert declared that a division of respon- 
sibility for school naturally leads to conflict. 
He said: “Whatever may be the disposition of 
the problem, one thing is certain; either the city 
hall or the duly constituted school authorities 





must be given absolute and unqualified control 
of the funds to be raised and expended for pub- 
lic school purposes. The public schools must 
either be maintained in the same manner as 
other city departments and as integral parts of 
the city government, or they must be main- 
tained under a separate control by a board of 
education or other body responsible direct to the 
people residing within the territorial limits of 
the district which they serve.” 

“In the exercise of the power thus conferred 
upon the good of the schools and the consequent 
interests of the children demand that they 
(boards of education) be given independence of 
contro] of matters of administration, and with- 
out reasonable limitations they should have the 
power to determine the amount of money re- 
quired for the support of schools. 

FINANCE AND BUILDING. 
A year ago Colorado Springs, Colo., voted 
bonds to the amount of $1,100,000 for the con- 
struction of a high school gymnasium and three 


junior high schools. The board has received 
bids and finds them fifty per cent higher than 
the cost originally contemplated. Postpone- 


ment of all building operations is now seriously 
considered. 

—The construction of schoolhouses in New 
York City which had come to a stop owing to 
soaring labor prices are to be resumed. The 
contractors have entered upon a new wage scale 
whereby bricklayers will receive $1.50 per hour 
and an assurance of two years’ continuous work. 

—Weirton, W. Va. The contract has been let 
for the erection of the new Weirton High School 
to be erected at an estimated cost of $225,000. 
The building will contain 35 rooms for class 
purposes, in addition to rooms for the special 
subjects, and offices for the faculty, an auditor- 
ium to seat 800 persons and a gymnasium accom- 
modating 600 persons. The building will be 
equipped with all modern devices such as a 
vacuum cleaning system, a clock system and a 
call and fire alarm system. The school author- 
ities have also begun the erection of a new 
grade school, which is to cost about $50,000. 

—Four new grade schools will be built at 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. An addition will be built 
for the high school. 

The cost of maintaining schools in Alaska, 
since the creation of the education department 


has been $2,012,032, according to statistics com 
piled by the Commissioner, L. D. Henderson. 

In. 1917-18, the first school year after the 
organization of the department, the territory 
expended $272,904 in school maintenance and 
about $10,000 more in 1918 and 1919. The year 
following saw an increase in expenditures of 
some $60,000, and an additional $10,000 in 1920 
21. The cost for the year just closed was $382, 
972. 

The total enrollment in all schools in the first 
year of the department was 3,341, while the 
total in 1922-23 increased to 3,638, the growth 
being noted in both the high and elementary 
schools. 

—Boise, Ida. The budget for the year has 
been fixed at $434,903, with estimated revenue 
receipts amounting to $435,974. The budget is 
divided into eight general sources of expense 
with a tentative budget calling for estimated 
expenditures in each department. 

Under the budget, the expenses of genera! 
control will be $15,700; that of operation, $42, 
708; that of maintenance, $17,250, and that of 
construction $3,608. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Steps have been taken 
to obtain a bond issue of $1,639,000 to provide 
for the erection of seven new buildings, one ad- 
dition, improvements at one school and sites 
for a colored high school and grade schools. 

—Harrisburg, Pa. The school board’s float- 
ing debt has been reduced by $30,000 due to re- 
ductions in the cost of maintenance and opera- 
tion. The cost for fuel next year will be $12,- 
000 as against $44,000 two years ago. With the 
use of river coal and blower systems it has been 
possible to reduce the fuel expense by $22,000. 

—The Court of Appeals, at Dayton, O., has 
ruled that boards of education must provide 
work in high school branches for any students 
of compulsory school age who have completed 


the grade school course. The action was 
brought in the case of a student of Shelby 
County. There is no high school within four 


miles of his home and the board refused to pro- 
vide transportation to the nearest high school. 
A teacher of a nearby grade school has been em- 
ployed to give instruction in high school sub- 
jects, which comprises a technical compliance 
with the law. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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THE P-A-X provides 
quick, accurate and con- 
venient inter-communt 
cation between every 


class-room and depart- 





ment of the building wich- 


out the aid of an operator. 























Hundreds of schools of every size 
are finding its Automatic Electric 
Services indispensible to efficient 


school administration. 


The rapid extent of its use is due 
to its adaptability to individual needs 
and the dependability of its services. 


The P-A-X is similar to the Auto 
matic Telephone equipment being 
so widely adopted for city service. 


It is constructed of only those 
materials which withstand long and 
constant use. There are no keys nor 
pushbuttons to confuse the uses or 
complicate maintenance. 

The attention of one man for fifteen 
minutes a day is ample to keep 
sostation system in perfect order. 
The satisfaction gained in using 
dependable equipment is a consider- 
ation in itself. Add to this the many 
ways in which the P-A-X will save 
time, reduce errors and quicken rou 
tines throughout your school. 

One of our field engineers will be 
pleased to explain fully the general 
and specific benefits of the P-A-X. 


Write or wire our nearest office. 


The P-A-X augments and completes but does not supplant nor connect with local or long 


distance telephone service. 


Our latest product is a simple, inexpensive P-A-X system especially designed for the 
smaller schools, in which the larger, more complex P-A-X is not justified. This system 
provides the small school with the advantages of P-A-X service at the lowest possible cost. 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: CINCINNATI, 827 Union Central In Canada— Address In Australia—Address 
. . Bldg. Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg St., Montreal, P. Q. Automatic Telephones, 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg KANSAS CITY, 1510 Waldheim Bidg ‘Sheed. divans Australasia, Ltd., 207 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St International Automatic Telephone Mac s Syd 
-ITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Co.. Ltd.. 60 Lincoin’s Inn Fields. SOGuarie M&., SF' 
CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bldg. Bldg London, W.C. 2, England ney, Australia 


AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


“A ) . sa 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication n 
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Start the Fall music term right with the 


MUUESSNIERR 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


Built especially for schools 
by a school music educator 


W. Otto Miessner chose music education as his life 
work. All his efforts have been directed to bettering 
music in schools. When he built the first small school 
piano five years ago he was prompted by his interest 
in music rather than personal gain. 


And, in continuing to build the small Miessner, he 
and his whole organization are devoted to giving the 
nation a better small piano. This one type piano 
claims their entire attention. They build no other. 
Their entire efforts and ingenuity go into perfecting 
and developing the small piano. And because of this 
specialization, the Miessner has been brought to the 
highest point of perfection in its field. 


The Miessner is not merely a small piano. It’s sci- 
entifically built. Like the finest grands there is no 
metal in the sound board. The low tensicn stringing 
and other exclusive features combine with this to 
give the Miessner its big, full tone. 


Before selecting pianes for your schools, find out all 
about the Miessner and why it leads its field. Clip 
and mail attached coupon for complete information. ¢ 


4 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. F 
118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. A 


/ 
4 
4 





Only 3 ft. 7 in. high. Teacher iP its oes Ge 
looks over the top to lead the Milwaukee, Wis. 
music class. 2 Gentiemen 

Light and easily moved by two 4 Please send me descriptive 
pupils. One Miessner serves an 4 literature, your special pr 
entire floor. 4 i peepee 


v4 osition to sehools, and details 


4 of your 10-day Trial Offer 
iiss 
4 
4 School 
Fu Position 
4 Address..... 
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STUDY FRANKLIN 
GREATEST EXAMPLE OF 


ee 


AT TWENTY. Px 
_ AT FIFTY--FAMOUS . 
INTERNATIONALLY 


SO) ee CP) SRE CY 


eA THRIFT SYSTEM), 
YOUR BANK | 


ee wanes saves cig yone eee jo a 
Neve at Least © Cute 2 Day” 





A change of poster each week drives 
home the thrift appeal 








American 
Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 


WHY? 


Why Burden the Principal and Teachers 


—with more extra work 
—with unnecessary records 
—with accounting for money? 


Why Ask a Bank to Invest More Money 


—in supplies and equipment 
—in extra clerk hire 
—in other operating expenses of 


A SCHOOL SAVINGS PLAN ? 


WHE N— 


The Automatic RECEIVING Teller 
100% Thrift System 


Will Save Both Time and Money in Installation and Operation 


It is not an experiment but has been saving for the schools and 
banks of this country for seven years. 
Originated in 1916, perfected and developed until now the Auto- 
matic RECEIVING Teller plan is operating in schools, factories 
and other locations in over forty states. 


It Gives a Receipt for Every Deposit 


Banking Machine Corporation 


62 Cedar St. Wrigley Bldg. 
New York Chicago 





Col ik r é ‘ 
Eight thousand dollars yearly in salaries 
be saved in the business department of the 


¢ 


Chicago schools as a result of recent changes 


Three men have been removed. The board has 
declared it will not borrow any money this year 
for the payroll 
Elgin, Ill. A budget system for the finan- 
operation of the schools has been adopted 
DY the boa d of educi ation Following iS a de- 
tailed statement of the budget 
School board and business officers including 
ire ft ecretary of board secretary to superin 
lent, high school principal and miscellaneous ex 
$ 7,240 
Compulsory attendance 240) 
Salaries of superintendent, principals, teachers 
ind school nurse 272,500 
Supplies 10,660 
Janitors and engineers 26,410 
fuel, light, power and janitors’ supplies 21,975 
Library books 1) 
New equipment 1,500 
New grounds and buildings TOO 
Interest on Warrants 7.000 
Bonds to be retired 15.000 
luterest on bonds 13.000 
Maintenance 23,815 
Contingent fund for emergencies 5,560 
l apply on defielt 10,000 
( of collection of taxes abatements mad 
ollected ixes 20,000 
lotal $475.000 


Seattle, Wash Based on a school census 
ust completed, the city has a school population 
of 68,258 children between the ages of 4 and 21. 
The number of school children this year is the 
argest the city has had, and indicates an in- 
crease of 2,282. Marked shifts of population 
away from the central sections to the suburbs 
are shown by the census. 

The lives of 90 per cent of the school children 
{ the country are not safe from fire because 
of inadequate exits, according to a recent re- 
port of the committee on safety to life, read at 
the convention of the National Fire Protection 
Association, at Chicago. The committee has co- 
operated as the building exits code committee 
of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in preparing regulations for proper con- 
truction and arrangement of stairways, fire 
escapes and other means of exit from all types 
of public buildings. 

Prospects for the completion of the New 
York City school building program appear to be 
brighter with the agreement of striking brick- 








layers to continue work at a $12 a day basic Supt. W. H. Groyum has consented to 
wage for two years. The agreement requires supervise the construction of new schools dur- 
the approval of the mason builders’ association, ing the summer months. The arrangement 
which has taken a stand for not more than $11 saves the school district about $500. 


a day as a basic wage. Poulsbo, Wash. The 
Martins Ferry, O. The board has practic proved a five-mill levy 

ally eliminated a deficit of $30,000 which had _ board. 

been left over from last year. Chinook, Wash. The school patrons and 
Millions of dollars have been added to ths taxpayers have approved a special six-mill levy 

appropriations made by cities in the United for repairs to school buildings. 

States for educational purposes this year. In Wichita, Kans. The school board is seek 

creases in appropriations for this year over the ing a solution to the predicament in which it 

expenditures of 1922 in thirteen of the leading has been placed by reason of the failure of the 

cities of the middle west amounted to $18,851, American State Bank. It is believed that the 


citizens have ap 
requested by the school 


269, new high school will be completed on schedule 
In only two cities was it found that the ap time, although some means must be obtained 
propriations for the year did not exceed the ex- for carrying the obligation. There is a possi- 


penditure for 1922. Chicago led the other 
twelve cities in the totals expended in 1922, ap- 


bility that another bond issue may be voted by 
the people. 
propriated for 1923 and the increase. Cleveland The Supreme Court of lowa in a recent de- 
caked second in all of these classes. cision, has affirmed the action of the district 
Madison. Wis. The school board has re- court of the county in directing a verdict for the 
ported a surplus of $27,030, which is to be defendants in a $100,000 damage suit by the 
applied toward the completion of the repair pro- Council Bluffs school board against the First 
gram. National and State Savings Banks. Suit was 
Battle Creek, Mich. Children born during brought against the banks in 1920, following 
the past year and a half will require within the their failure to purchase $100,000 in high school 
next six or seven years the equivalent of three bonds as agreed upon. The distiret court — 
ten-room buildings to take care of them. This dered a verdict in favor of the defendants in 
does not take into account the other young chil- 1921 aiter ® long drawn out case. The . oe 
dren previously born, who are growing te schoo! Bluffs school district was taxed the costs of the 


age every year. 

The facts will be indicated on a specially pre- 
pared map, with the districts marked, and each 
year new births will be marked, with a pin for 
each. A different colored pin for each year will 
be used for indicating the age of each child in 
the districts. The survey if kept up to date 
from year to year, will show exactly the condi- 
tions and the needs. 

Under a plan formulated by the Tennessee 
State Board of Education, the state will aid 
counties in the expenses incident to the con- 
struction of schoolhouses where such construc- 
tion is for the purpose of consolidation of two 
or more schools and the new building provides 
for two or more teachers. The fund provides 
$750 for the cost of two-teacher schools, $1,000 
for three-teacher schools, and $1,250 for more 
than three-teacher schools. 


trial amounting to $316. 

Corry, Pa. A site of six acres has been 
purchased for an elementary school, and another 
site of eighteen acres for a junior-senior high 

‘hool. The board is also erecting a two-room 
~rimary school in the eastern part of the city. 

Everett, Wash. Fuel for the schools dur- 
ing the last year was $600 cheaper than for the 
previous year. The difference is attributed to a 
more systematic use of fuel. In the high school 
alone, a saving of $300 was effected. 

Kennewick, Wash. A tax levy of nine mills, 
in addition to a maximum levy, has been found 
necessary to keep the schools running during 
the next term. The additional levy is expected 


to produce about $18,000. 

Lorain, Ohio. The use of paper towels in 
the schools has produced a net saving of about 
$350, according to estimates of the business 
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THIS IS NOT A CATALOG 


EAD what Mr. John J. Donovan, A.I.A., one of the 
‘\ foremost school architects in the country, has to say 
about natural lighting and ventilation in schools. 











A copy of this book is yours for the asking. 


just another phase of Truscon building service. 


for your copy today. 


interesting article and a resume of the famous report of 
the New York State Commission on air conditioning are 
in “Daylighting Schools,’ 


Naturally a wide variety of Truscon Steel Windows 
adaptable for every type of school design are profusely 
illustrated in this book. To make it more complete there 
are nine full pages of beautiful architectural details. 


“Daylighting Schools” is not a catalog but an instruc- 
tive book crammed full of vital information. 
board member and every architect and engineer, inter- 
ested in the school construction, should read it. 





This 


’ 


which is just off the press. 


Every school 


Send 





Youngstown 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Ohio 





lt is 





Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 











manager. The cost of paper towels during the 
past year was $843, while the rental of towels 
amounted to $1,172. 

—Governor Small of Illinois has signed a bill 
changing the procedure for distributing state 
aid to Lilinois schools. The fund is divided into 
two parts, one for needy schools and the other 
for schools in general. The common school dis- 
tributive fund of $8,000,000 is to be divided 
among the schools of the state, according to the 
number of days open, assessed valuation of 
property, training and number of teachers, and 
number of pupils. 

The extent of the change is noted in the fact 
that the old law distributed the fund according 
to school age population, or number of persons 
under 21 years of age. 

—Amarillo, Tex. The average annual per 
capita cost of the schools has increased from 
$33.56 to $54.88 during the past four years. Real 
estate belonging to the board, which cost $38,000 
is today worth $100,000. These facts were 
brought out in an audit of the books of the 
school district which was completed in June last. 

—Possibility that schools in Ohio may recover 
thousands of dollars from the municipalities 
rests in an opinion recently given by attorney 
general Crabbe. In a case concerning a school 
district and a municipality in the state, the 
attorney general held that the municipal build- 
ing inspection department could not charge the 
schools a fee for a permit to build schoolhouses 
and other structures. The fee was one- fifteenth 
of one per Gent of the estimated cost of the struc- 
ture, and Mr. Crabbe held that it could well be 
one per cent, or even more, should the munici- 
pality so decide, and hence it might be a means 
of exploitation for revenue. 

suffalo, N. Y. The school 


board has 


adopted a budget of $7,493,000, reserving $6,- 
277,000 for salaries, and $1,216,000 for mainte- 
nance. 


—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board is faced with 
an insufficiency of funds for building purposes. 
At present, all building funds at the disposal of 
the board, are being used to complete eighteen 
buildings which have been delayed for some 
time. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The will 


school board 


shortly request a $3,000,000 tax levy to meet 


expenses 


during the next year. It is planned 








to expend $2,846,000 more than there are funds 
available. The total expenditures will total 
nearly $16,000,000. 

San Diego, Calif. An addition will be built 
for the LaJolla High School this summer. The 
building which will contain four, rooms will en- 
large accommodations to five or six hundred 
students. A new school is planned for the Bur- 
lingame district. This community has developed 
rapidly and is in need of further school facil- 
ities. The city is looking forward to a definite 
building program which it is estimated will take 
two years to complete. 


—Computing the loss of each school day 
wasted at nearly $64,000, Dr. C. N. Jensen, 
state superintendent of public instruction of 


Utah, in a recent communication, calls on dis- 
trict school officers to expedite the business 
without the usual waste of time in preliminaries. 
Supt. Jensen declares that in some schools there 
is altogether too much time wasted and not a 
small part of the waste is brought about the 
first and last week of the year and during holli- 
days. Supt. Jensen declares that often for very 
trivial reasons, school is closed a half day or a 
whole day. Often school does not get into full 
sway until several days after school opens in the 
fall. Too much time is taken to check the books 
and finish the records at the close of the school 
session. The use of school hours for work 
which belongs to the pupils should be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Governor Blaine of Wisconsin has signed 
the Garey bill eliminating the state board of 
education. The board was created in 1918 by 
Governor Phillipp. 

—An increase of 67 to 75 in the number of 
schools maintained for the Eskimos and natives 
of Alaska has been announced by the Bureau of 
Education of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior. The number of teachers has increased 
from 133 to 144. The schools are located in 75 
small villages scattered over Alaska, and the 
operation of the schools is under the direction of 
a superintendent, with headquarters in Seattle. 
The country is divided into five school districts, 
each of which is under the direction of a super- 
intendent. 

—The farewell report of Supt. Ralph Yakel at 
Paducah, Ky., contains a comprehensive review 


of the work accomplished during the last seven 
years and a clear outline of the plans for the 
betterment of the schools. Mr. Yakel retired in 
June, after serving for seven years. 

—Oshkosh, Wis. The board has reestablished 
three supervisorships which were discontinued 
for lack of funds. The supervisorships are 
those of drawing, grade work and manual train- 
ing. 

Boise, Ida. Whitney school district, south- 
west of the city, has become a part of the school 
district by a vote of the people. The petition 
for annexation was signed by 134 residents of 
the district of Whitney. Through the annexa- 
tion, the independent district acquires a two- 
story school building erected at a cost of $6,000. 

—Governor Small of Illinois has signed a 
senate bill giving school boards and universities 
the right of eminent domain, and permitting 
them to condemn property desired for school 
buildings, playgrounds or for other purposes. 
An old law permitted condemnation of property 
exclusive of cemetery land. The new law en- 
larges the power of the board, including the 
right to annex property by condemnation for 
school purposes. Owners of property are pre- 
vented from charging an excessive amount as 
the price is fixed by a jury in court. 

—Uniformity of textbooks in Franklin 
County, Illinois, in connection with an educa- 
tional improvement program, has been proposed 
in the county. Approved lists of books will be 
sent to all schools of the county and changes in 
texts will be made by means of books selected 
from the approved list. The change is expected 
to work to the advantage of heads of families 
who are obliged to change their residence from 
one city to another while school is in session. 

—The Illinois house has defeated the Sever- 
ance text bill placing a tax of two cents a ton 
on coal and five cents a barrel on crude petro- 
leum. The proceeds from these taxes were to 
have gone to the state school fund and for that 
reason was supported by the school teachers of 
the state. 

—Charging that the state educational system 
has been wrecked by the actions of the Idaho 
legislature, State Commissioner E. A. Bryan has 
issued a formal statement, giving the reasons 
why he could and would not accept a proposal 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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STANDARD EQU IPMENT 
GYMNASIUM + PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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For Consistant Quality 
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Established 1882. 
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Are you one of them? 


XPERTS say that 90 per cent of the school 
buildings are fire traps. Reduce the liabili- 
ties—install a Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape. 


THE DOW CO. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Safety in Schools 


Ses EXIT 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
find in 





ISARGENT] 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 

an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 
close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Evit Door Bolts, Locks 


and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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Iustrating Dahlstrom Hollow 
ridor and Classroom Doors, 


Bay ira School, Pittsbureh 


(Concluded from Page 80) 
of the North Idaho chamber of commerce to con- 
tinue the work of his office. 

Mr. Bryan declared he fully appreciated the 
action of the chamber of commerce in its pro- 
posal to raise $10,000 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the work of the commissioner of 
education after July first. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that it would be impossible for him to con- 
tinue in the office under such conditions. He 
said the most serious part of the matter was the 
threatened wrecking of the state’s educational 
system and the dishonor and loss of position 
that would fall to the state because of the 
malicious designs of a few persons. 

Pocatello, Ida. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a bond issue of $210,000 
for the purchase of a school building site, the 
erection of two schools, and the improvement of 
school grounds. The board plans the erection 
of two junior high schools in opposite sections 
of town to take care of the overflow of pupils 
and to reduce the distance which some pupils 
have to travel to school. 

New York, N. Y. The serious shortage in 
school accommodations and the delay in com- 
pleting buildings has caused the school author- 
ities to adopt a “unit type” of building. This 
building permits of enlargement from seventeen 
to 48 or 67 classroom units as the attendance 
increases. The unit building plan _ will be 
adopted in 56 of the buildings in the 1922 and 
1923 building program. 

The recommendations for the 56 buildings call 
for ten buildings of seventeen classroom units 
each, with auditorium and gymnasium, thirty 
buildings of 42 classroom units, and sixteen 
buildings of 67 classroom units, with auditorium, 
yymnasium and special rooms. 

The new type of building has been under con- 
ideration since May last, when William H. 
Gompert, architect for the board, took up with 
Supt. Edwin B. Shallow, the possibility of con- 
tructing these large buildings in sections. The 
location and equipment of the various regular 
and special rooms in the different sections of 
the building have been carefully worked out, so 
that when certain sections are requested, it will 
be known exactly what special and regular 
rooms will be contained in the building. The 
plans divide the building into five sections and 
provide that when the 67-classroom unit build- 


also exterior of 


eh, Pennsylvania. 





BAYARD SCHOOL 


PITTSBURGH.PA. 


“ARCHITECT 
C.L.WOOLRIDGE 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 
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NEW YORK 
25 Broadway 


CHICAGO 

19 So. LaSalle St. 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. i 

Local representatives in principal cities. i 
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ing is erected in its entirety, all sections will be 
five stories high, or the equivalent of five stories. 

Statistics of the Ohio State Department of 
Education show that there are 15,000 more boys 
than girls in the state between the ages of 5 
and 18 years, and that 8-year-olds are more 
numerous, there being 117,649 listed. The total 
enumeration is 1,358,094. 

Superintendent Henry S. West of Balti- 
more, Md., shows that out of every tax dollar 
received in that city 22% cents go to education 
and recreation while 23 cents go for the re- 
demption of and interest on the public debt. 
The school board has in hand a building pro- 
gram which will involve an expenditure of 
$21,000,000. 

The Fall River, Mass., school board has en- 
gaged R. Clipston Sturgis of Boston as consult- 
ing architect carrying out its building program. 
Mayor Talbot has sought to cancel the contract 
entered into with Mr. Sturgis. This effort is 
deemed an unwarranted interference. The ser 
vices of an expert of the Sturgis type is deemed 
highly essential. 

President W. W. Gaines of the Atlanta, 
Ga., board of education is espousing a building 
program which includes two senior high schools. 
The board is enabled to proceed with its plans 
through the sale of real estate but will event- 
ually have to resort to a bond issue. 

The Texas state board of education has 
made an appropriation of $6.50 per capita of 
the school population of the state. This is 
based on 1,279,239 pupils making a grand total 
of $8,432,048. The highest previously fixed was 
last year when the per capita was $5.00. The 
board was inclined’ to hold to $6.00 but upon 
the arguments presented by State Superinten- 
dent Marrs fixed the same at $6.50. This in- 
crease was made possible by the legislature 
which added $3,000,000, to the state school fund. 

The school board of Columbus, Ga., has 
called for a $550,000 bond issue election. It 
is contemplating to erect a new high school and 
to engage in general school improvements. 

CONDEMNING SCHOOL STRIKES. 

The school strike in Batavia, N. Y., which re- 
sulted in the suicide of Edwin A. Ladd, superin 
tendent of schools, prompted the Genesee 
County Schoolmasters’ Club to point to the 
widespread tendency to ignore law, order and 












Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


489 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 


DETROIT 


constituted authority. The club gave voice to 
the following: 

“The schools of America, as no institutions in 
our society, should stand as a bulwark of law 
and order. They are on the firing line of liberty 
in the contest with minority interests, with class 
antagonisms, with irresponsible and destructive 
criticism of every institution having its founda- 
tion in American traditional ideals. 

“If America fails to support law and order 
and orderly processes for the adjustment of dis- 
putes and grievances in the public schools, if 
America does not insistently demand law and 
order in the public schools, American liberty will 
be delivered over to the irresponsible passions 
and uninformed opinions of the mob. The 
America of the future will be what the children 
now in the schools of America make it. 

“We, representatives of the administrative 
officers of the public schools of Genesee County, 
call upon all patriotic and thoughtful men and 
women to consider earnestly these facts, to give 
their loyal support to those whom their lawfully 
constituted representatives have chosen to 
frame and administer the educational policies of 
our several communities, to demand lawful and 
orderly procedure in the adjustment of griev- 
ances, and to restrain uninformed, thoughtless, 
unjust, and sometimes malicious. criticisms 
which, while they may not injure the bodies, can 
and do break the hearts of faithful servants like 
our beloved and departed colleague who gave 
his life to the service of the public schools.” 


When Elizabeth Collins, a teacher at Merri- 
mac, Mass., was discharged, 42 pupils went on 
a strike. The teacher thereupon demanded a 
public hearing which was granted and which 
was attended by 200 citizens, after which she 
was formally dismissed. The evidence brought 
out that she said: “The school committee can- 
not make me shut my mouth and I have a right 
to talk. The members of the committee look 
like men and dress like men, but they are not 
men.” Another observation attributed to the 
dismissed teacher was: “The school committee 
has a yellow streak down its back.” Still an 
other was: “Somebody in the _ postoffice said 
that if I took the brains of everybody in town 
and put them into the heads of the school com- 
mittee members, they wouldn’t know how to use 
them.” 
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Pitisittress seeteeeeeeee The Ideal Light for Schools 


HE Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools 

It throws the light down on the work where it 
belongs, instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 
Its soft, perfectly diffused light is totally free from 
glare. Its light source is the Mazda C”’ lamp, the most 
economical light known. 


If you plan installing modern fixtures, our lighting 
experts, who will give individual study to your particu- 
lar needs, are at your service. They will determine 
whether your present lighting is sufficient in both quan- 
tity and quality, and whether it is properly toned and 
correctly distributed. You can rely absolutely on their 
recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in order to relieve eye strain which results from 
incorrect lighting and causes defective eyes. 





Send for our booklet showing the various styles of 
the Four-In-One Light and describing its principle in 
detail. 
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Our service department will gladly furnish arch- 
itects or school boards with complete blueprints 
and specifications showing model equipment for 
the proper lighting of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE 
patecsaareesye L. PLAUT & COMPANY 
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—. ‘ — — Superintendent Weet speaking upon the sub- teaching and the influence it has had. This gift 
A. l Ng : SA A . ject of “The Superintendent and the Commun- has the lines and form of a _ perfect thing 
Ay DA a a ity” said that “One of his chief tasks is that of worked out by a thoughtful workman, eager to 

Ss studying continuously and assiduously the needs make something worth while.” 

PERSONAL NEWS OF | of the communuty, those things upon which the Dr. Bliss made a very effective acknowledg 
community welfare depends, for the purpose of ment.—A. C. Virial. 
NDENTS —— proper what those things eo from year to PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
year that the public schools, those servants of a ; 
{ the community, may do consistently for the pur- Miss Victoria Lyles of Wagoner, Okla., has 
Ge pose of advancing the community welfare. In ee" appointed assistant state rural school 


° » : ArViIsS . . la . ‘" 

Dr. Bliss, we all have recognized a man who has Duk rvisor. Miss Lyles will assist Mr. E. A 
seen with rare vision these needs and carried he e, general sag supervisor, in looking after 
through with rare courage the adaptation of the ‘"® rural schools, | oth white and colored. 

public schools to meet them ” Mr. Arvine Bowman, of Zanesville, oO ha 


HONOR TO DR. DON CARROLL BLISS AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER. 
On June 18, 1923, one of the hottest evenings 


been elected superintendent of schools at Chil 
Mr. Union N. Bethell, a me sr of the boar rr , > ye 
of the summer and when many people had left . atin ae —_ of ee — cothe, succeeding J. H. Mason. Mr. Bowman is 
99 . > : oO - “atlon, fas - 2X Speaker. Wir. ‘ “¢ ‘ d ] » ’ T 
town, 320 of the friends and admirers of Dr ‘ nex Speake! I a graduate of Western Reserve [| niversity and 


Don Carroll Bliss, Superintendent of Schools of ethell was president for several years, but re- 


1 ; | th id has completed two years of work at the Chicago 
: ; cently resignec e presidency »m- 
Montclair, N. J., assembled at dinner to do him ° en presidency (but not mem 


College of Education. 


aa ership) because, as he state itical i r- » Ri . Bend , 
honor and to express their appreciation of the  ¢,.. os ) bee hontiiie 7 states, of nego sag Mr. Richard W. Bardwell, of Aurora, Ill.. has 
splendid service he had rendered that commun- shoat eid me uM = S gp policy been elected superintendent of schools at Rock 

. . S 0 é ors. Wir. 5 > ‘eviewe 3 2 1 21100 j > j * resi . 
ity in the up-building of an unexcelled school ' ethell reviewed some Of Island, succeeding E. B. Fisher resigned. Mr. 


system and their deep regret in the loss of his — a soeneres of Dr. Bliss’s work, Bardwell is a graduate of the University of Illi 
far-sighted leadership and single-minded devo- parti . arly the development of the junior high nois and holds a degree from the University of 
ak a the Gibeeate af the chiideen De. Bile schools, the modification of the curricula, the de- Chicago. For the last nine years he has filled 
in leaving Montclair becomes the head of the velopment of the staff organization and the em- the superintendency at Woodstock. 

State Normal School at Trenton. phasis upon the development of the health of —Mr. E. C. Moore has been 


‘ elected superin 
° ° ° the ‘ni °“Q 
Durit xg the dinner, which was served by Red , ch ldren. 


tendent of schools and principal of the high 


Cross girls, the guests were entertained by Dr. Edmund M. Wylie brought out very school at Eureka, Ill. Mr. Moore succeeds G 
groups of school children who presented various clearly the character and personal influence of W. Knudson, who has accepted " place at the 
forms of school activities. Dr. Bliss in the community. His remarks were University of Illinois. 

The chairman of the evening was Mr. E. K. 4!so very pointed and effective with respect to Mr. H. L. McKenney, of the Auburn High 
Hall, vice-president of the American Telephone the interference of the mayor in school adminis- School, Auburn, Ind., has been elected superin 
and Telegraph Company. The speakers in- tration. Mrs. Louis K. Comstock, speaking in tendent of schools, succeeding G. W. Young 
cluded Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers behalf of the parents, called attention to the im- blood. 

College, Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, portance of the community attitude toward the Mr. R. C. Smith of Pekin, Ill, has beer 
Rochester, N. Y.. Mr. Union N. Bethell of the ‘S¢chools and in a graphic way said “all over the elected superintendent of schools at Macomb. 

Montclair board of education, Dr. Edmund M. Country, politics and education are trying to Supt. L. C. Ward of Fort Wayne, Ind., ha 
Wylie, president of the local association of Secure separation with the ultimate hope of been given a four-year contract, with a salary 
clergymen, and Mrs. Louis K. Comstock. The divorcee, education to receive adequate alimony.” of $7,500 a year. The board in this manner ha 
guests included prominent educators who were Mr. Arthur C. Harris, president of the school assured ee OC te ae eres oF 
well acquainted with Dr. Bliss. board at the time Dr. Bliss was called to Mont- Ward until the completion of the building — 

Chairman Hall spoke of the function of the clair, presented to Dr. and Mrs. Bliss, on behalf ge “ —. me cs eget el — ™ der 
public schools in training children for the of their friends, a beautiful silver service. He H — — : tome teacher - ane nigh cee. 
greatly increased requirements of citizenship. dwelt particularly upon the home life of Dr. and : ie mg venom gory pavemnee, “4 '¥ 
Dr. Strayer emphasized the application of the Mrs. Bliss and of their influence in the commun- aioe a . ec 7 mn pongpery ong ge ” ini 
cientific method in schoo! administration and ity. He said “Your friends feel that they would Sead ratte Ci Ne . ay. ge e Bree — = potagos) 
lustrated how effectively Dr. Bliss had pursued like to give you more than a mere gift, some- ‘id w -k ” + aie a ame, ¢ a rH eae 
t} method at Montclair. thing that could not be destroyed, like your - : ; Mato = Mae a ae 
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Marked into squares, 
COLORMIX FLOORS 
are ideal for School 
Locker Rooms, Corridors, 


Audiloriums and Lobbies 
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Colormix—the floors you want—at 
a third of what you expected to pay 


OW that Colormix Colored Concrete Floors, tile-like in beauty and durability, 


are available for Schools an important saving in building costs is possible. 


Heretofore School builders, in specifying wearproof floors in colors, have expected 


to pay high prices for them. The expense was regretted, but durable and 
attractive floors are essential. 


Today, at a cost approximating that of plain concrete, Schools can install Color- 
mix Floors in any of seven colors, and obtain practically the same results they have 
been getting with far more expensive materials. 


Colormix employs a new principle in coloring concrete. It is dissolved in the 
mixing water which dyes every particle of sand and cement a deep, uniform, non- 
fading color. In the same operation it increases the tensile and compressive 
strength of the concrete, producing a permanently wearproof, dustproof and 
waterproof (non-absorbent) floor. 


The smooth, hard surface of a Colormix Floor insures sanitation and reduces main- 
tenance cost to the minimum. Neither time nor heavy traffic will destroy it’s beauty. 
Our Color Box of actual 5 F f 
specimens shows the beauty " _ Seven colors bo select from: 

P a ' Tile Red, Nile Green, Linoleum Brown, Buff, White, Battleship Gray and Black 
and composition of Color- 


mix Floors. Send for it— 
N 
’ 14 
1 1 
| 1 
mas 
of 


X 


and for our book of facts. 





7 


The Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at Cleveland and Irvington, N. J. Sales Offices in Eighty Cities 
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BERLOY LOCKERS IN SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Can you take care of the in- 
creased enrollment this fall? 


It is unfortunately true that in most localities 
new school buildings never seem quite to keep 
up with increased requirements. Every fall 
the newspapers carry familiar 
headlines about “Schools Badly 
“Overcrowded” and “School Facili- 
ties Inadequate.” 

While the actual capacity of the 
buildings themselves cannot, in the 
nature of things, be very elastic, a 
common source of confusion and 
overcrowding can be eliminated by 
the installation of Berloy Lockers 
in the corridors, as was done in the 
High School at Memphis, shown above. 
Every inch of room is thus made available 
for classroom purposes, and 
the lockers are in their logi- a 
cal place; out of the way, % 
but convenient to classrooms 
and exits. 





Berloy Lockers are made in 
a range of types and sizes 
to fit any requirements. 


Write for catalog Y-7, or better still, ask our 
engineers to co-operate with you. 


BERLOY 


STEEL LOCKERS 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Canton, Ohio. 








Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Minneapoli San Francisco 
Dallas Los Anveles Roanoke Jacksonville 


BERLOY 
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.(SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 


ommnomnonnnanr tt | 2 @& 


Are Your School Walls and 
Floors Costing You too Much 
For Upkeep? 


It is not necessary to contantly repaint your walls and 
ceilings or repair your floors. Investigate Sonneborn Con- 
servation Products and be convinced. 


For Walls and Ceilings 








SONOTINT 


Send for sample board showing CEMCOAT, the Enamel 
Paint, actually applied. 


It lasts longer and stays white longer than ordinary paints. 
Especially recommended in Gloss Finish for halls, recrea- 
tion rooms and toilets. 


Light-reflecting and easily cleaned of dirt and hand or ink 
spots by washing with soap and water. 


SONOTINT reflects light without glare because of its 
velvety finish and so is especially adapted for classroom 
walls and ceilings. Easily cleaned of all dirt. 


For Concrete and Wooden Floors 


























LAPIPOLITH 


TRADE MARK 


et te A OPRON. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


The old or new concrete floors in your halls, basements 
and toilets should be made dustproof, wearproof and im- 
pervious to water, by flushing on the liquid chemical 
LAPIDOLITH. Yale and Cornell and many colleges and 
leading schools everywhere have used Lapidolith to pre- 
vent the grinding up of injurious concrete dust and to 
make toilet floors non-absorbent and so easy to wash and 
to keep sanitary. Write for lapidolized concrete block 
and school testimonials. 


LIGNOPHOL will give new life to all wooden floors by 
replacing the natural oils and gums. Dry heat and scrub- 
bing leave untreated wood dry, lifeless, liable to splinter 
and so absorbent that they are difficult to keep clean. 
Lignophol is entirely different from gummy surface oils 
as it is deeply absorbed and gives a hard, impervious and 
dustfree finish to the floors. 


Write for sample of these four products applied, 
also testimonials and where to buy. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue 


INC. 


New York 
| 
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Modern methods of quarrying, modern machin 
and our intimate knowledge of 
made 
f all accumulated knowledge 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 
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Spartanburg High School, Spartanburg, S. C., of brick and granite. 


S. Lloyd Preacher & Co., Inc., Architects. 


For Those of You Who Must Consider Cost 


it possible to put you or your architect, 


must consider building | ship. 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Continued from Page 84) 
was graduated from Tufts College in 18/5, witn 
the degree of bachelor of arts and in 1898 was 
iwarded the degree of master of arts. 

Mr. Frank A. Jensen, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
chools at Rockford, Ill., at a salary of $7,000. 
Mr. Jensen is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and Columbia University. He holds 
degrees from Columbia University and has pur- 
sued special courses at the University of Mich- 
igan, Chicago University, and the Western 
Michigan State Normal School. 

Mr. FE. H. Babcock of Fremont, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Grand 
Haven. 

Mr. J. R. Martin of West Plains, Mo., has 
been reelected for the year 1923-24. Mr. Martin 
succeeds J. W. Pierce, who resigned last Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Lawrence Bolenbaugh of Vinton, Ia., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Winfield, at an increased salary. 

Mr. W. C. Griffen of Palmyra, Neb., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, of Orion, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pecatonica, 
at a salary of $2,750. 

Mr. Ernest Ter of Macomb, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Downer’s 
Grove. 

Mr. D. A. Van Buskirk, of Big Rapids, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hastings, at a substantial increase in 
salary. 

Mr. John H. Steiner has entered upon his 
duties as superintendent of schools at Quincy, 
Ill. Mr. Steiner succeeds C. M. Gill, resigned. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws has been 
conferred upon Mr. James O. Engleman, field 
ecretary of the National Education Association, 
James Millikin University. Mr. Engleman 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Decatur. 

Mr. H. J. Winstrum of Odebolt, Ia., has 
heen elected sunerintendent of schools at 
Springfield, Ill. He is a graduate of Nebraska 
\niversity and Augustana College, and has de- 
rees from Nebraska and Iowa universities. 


Mr. A. F. Elsea, formerly at Palmyra, Mo., 
has been made rural school supervisor for sev- 
eral counties in the northeast district of the 
state. Mr. Elsea left Palmyra, to take a special 
course at Peabody College. 

Mr. E. L. Fisher of LaBelle, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Edina. 

—Mr. R. L. Ervin of Steubenville. O.. has 
been reelected for the next year at an increased 
salary. 

Supt. Henry B. Howell of Phillipsburg, Pa., 
has been reelected for a three-year term, at a 
salary of $5,500 a vear. 

Mr. Walter R. Pate, superintendent of 
schools at Alliance, Neb., has been elected presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ College at Peru, suc- 
ceeding A. L. Caviness. 


—Mr. E. A. Baughman has been reelected as 
head of the schools at Iberia, O., for the next 
year. 

Supt. J. R. Scarborough of Piedmont, Mo., 


has been reelected for a second term. 

Mr. Charles A. Burke, of Harrisonville, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Hickman Mills. 

Mr. Craig Seasoles of Granville, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Alex- 
andria. 

Mr. J. H. Mason of Chillicothe, O 
cepted the superintendency at Marion. 

Mr. M. M. Berry of Mt. Gilead, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Berea, suc- 
ceeding S. S. Dickey 

Mr. O. B. Riegel has accepted the superin- 
tendency at Armstrong, Mo. 

Mr. C. J. Burger of Joplin, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Huntsville. 

Mr. R. H. Wybrant of Hurdland, Mo., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lewis- 
town. 

Supt. C. E. Bender of Bluffton, O., has been 
employed as head of the local high school for 
next year. 

Mr. W. O. Moore of Mt. 


, has ac- 


Gilead, O., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Upper San- 
dusky. 

Mr. Edson Smith has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Neponset, Ill., 
F. H. Craig, resigned. 


succeeding 


Mr. Richard Best has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wagner, S. D., 
F. B. Steece. 

Supt. J. H. Francis of Piper City, 
been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. W. W. Borden of South Bend, Ind., 
has been named a member of the Indiana Board 
of Public Instruction, succeeding L. C. Ward. 

Supt. L. L. Caldwell of Hammond, Ind., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary 
of $8,000 the first year, $9,000 the 
and $10,000 the third year. 

Mr. Clyde E. Bates of Prophetstown, IIL., 
has been elected superintendent of 
Handingdon, Pa. 

Mr. F. H. Jacobs of Eaton, O., has been 
elected superintendent of the Verona Consoli 
dated Schools at Verona, O. 

Mr. G. W. Diemer, principal of the Kumpf 
School at Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed 
director of the teachers’ college by the board of 
education. Mr. Diemer was for seven years 
superintendent at Excelsior Springs. He has 
been especially successful in organizing and de- 
veloping the platoon system in the schools. 

Mr. J. W. Farley has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at West Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Wm. A. Hough has been elected supe 
intendent of schools at Belleville. 

Mr. Grant Balding has been elected super 
intendent of schools at Fairmount, Ill. 

Mr. P. E. Arnold of Osburn, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Gilead, 
at a salary of $2,500. Mr. Arnold is a graduate 
of Liberal Arts College and Ohio 
and has had nine years’ experience as superin 
tendent of first grade high schools in Ohio. 

Mr. Lathrop D. 
principal of the State 
bury, Conn., succeeding John R. 
Higgins is a graduate of Brown University and 
has taken work at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. Chester A. 


succeeding 


Ill., has 


second year 


schools at 


Higgins has been 
Normal School at Dan 


Devoe, of Jamestown, 0 


has been elected superintendent of the Wayne 


Township Centralized Schools at Wilmington. 
Mr. J. B. Layne has been electe: 
tendent of schools at Comanche, Tex. 


superin- 


University, 


made 


Perkins. Mr. 
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When You Order Movable Partitions 


HAT rolling or folding partitions are made 


to be used only when needed, and out of 


the way therest of the time. But that you never 
can tell when they'll be needed. So you must 
be sure that they will operate quickly, easily 
and silently every time you want them to. 


For nearly half a century we have made Sec- 
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Partitions 


fonge School, 


son Se 


Remember This 


tionfold and Rolling Partitions. To-day there 
are Over 20,000 schools and churches equipped 
with them. That experience is built into every 
contract we execute. 

May we send you an illustrated catalog? In 
it you will find much of interest on the sub- 
ject of movable partitions. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
14 East 36th Street, New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Mr. W. A. Hutchinson, superintendent of 
schools at Lewiston, Pa., died early in June Five hundred 
after a short illness. School, at Newport, 


Mr. Ralph Livingston, of Dunkirk, O., has 


been elected superintendent of schools 


cerville. 
Dr. 


international congress for commercial educa- by the alumni, and was given an appointment have grown from a thirty-teacher 
tion, to be held in 1925 in Holland. Dr. Swig- as head master emeritus, taking charge of the of one hundred teachers. The 
gett as assistant secretary general, organized work in mathematics. lation is rapid and has made 


the 


Mr. 
become 


the schools, asked that his salary be reduced 
$500, making it an even $5,000 for the year. at a salary of $3,400. 


Supt. Shirley asked that this be done in order 
that he would be in a position to urge a pro- 


has been appointed supervisor of high schools 


second 
Supt. A. S. 
reelected for the next year. 
Charles 
assistant 
University of Illinois. 

Supt. 
in beginning the third year of his contract with 


Glen 
Jureau of Education, has been invited to organ- 
ize an American committee to assist in the next 


W. 


Pan-American 





at Spen honor their 


States year, completed 


teacher, 


Swiggett, of the United 


Scientific Congress. 
3rown of Turney, Mo., has been 


Knudsen of 
high school 


Ill., 
for 


has 
the 


Eureka, 
visitor degree of 
F. Shirley of Marshalltown, la., College in 1921. 

Mr. W. D. 


assembly hall of the 
beloved 


Bureau of Vocational Education and Gu dance. 
alumni of 


school on 
teacher, 

Thompson, who with the closing of the school 
fifty 
sub-master 
Thompson was presented with a purse of gold 


and 


Mr. Thompson came to the school in 1873 fol- 
lowing his graduation from Dartmouth College. 
He served as sub-master until 1890 when he be- 
came headmaster of the school. 
doctor of 
upon Mr. Thompson by the Rhode Island State 


education 


Johnston, 
has been reelected as superintendent of schools, 


-The State University of Iowa has conferred He 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws on four 


intendent of the schools of Detroit, Mich.. has 
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if $3,800. 


the Rogers High 
I., gathered in the Mr. Claude W. 
June 22nd to has been elected 
Mr. Frank E Bluefield, W. Va. 
Supt W. L. 


Owen of 
dean of 


Stuckey of 
of service as 
master. Mr. 


years 


head 


four-year term, at 


high school districts. 
Supt. C. C. 

The honorary 

was conferred’ salary of $4,600. 

been elected superintendent 


of Weirton, W. Va.. Batavia, to succeed the late 


necessary 


Shank. The position carries an initial 


Chas Vity, Va., 
Bluefield College, 


Huntington Par 
Calif., has been reelected superintendent fo 
a salary of $4,620 per 

During Mr. Stuckey’s incumbency, 


the scl 


system t 
growth in poy 


bond issues for buildings in the elementary 


Thompson of Stratford, Cont 
has been reelected for a three-year term, at 


Mr. Clyde P. Wells, of Walton, N. Y., ha 


schools 


Ladd. Mr 


Wells is a graduate of Syracuse University and 


has completed a two-year postgraduate cours¢ 


was 
school at 


for four years 


Alexandria Bay. 


degrees from 


principal 


of the 


Lauderdalt 


Watkin i 


gressive policy without the handicap of selfish- of the leaders in education, Dr. Edward L. chosen supervising principal at Walton. 
ness Thorndike, Prof. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Prof. Mr. H. B. Robertson, of 

Mr. Owen Barr, of Xenia, O., has been Charles H. Judd, and Dr. James FE. Russell. Fla., has been elected superintendent of school 
elected superintendent of schools at Yellow The degrees were conferred in April, on the at Cartersville, to succeed L. C. Evans, 
Springs. occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Mr. Earl P. 

Mr. F. A. Morris, of Bangor, Me., has been founding of the educational department of the has been elected superintendent 
elected superintendent of schools at Manchester. _ institution. Ilion, at a salary of $3,500. 

Mr. Roy L. Moore of Eureka County, III, -Mr. Paul C. Packer, former assistant super- graduate of Hamilton College. 


He holds tw 
the college and has completed 





new 


high 
1916 he wa 


resigned 
Watkin, of Waterford, N 


of school 





for the state of Illinois. 
Mr. V. E. Lane of Wyandotte, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Holly. 
Mr. Joseph K. Boltz, of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has been appointed teacher of art in the high 
school at North Tonawanda, N. Y. In addition 
to this work, Mr. Boltz will have charge of the 


drafting work in the part-time school. Mr. 
Boltz enters upon his duties in September. 
—Mr. A. H. Edgerton, supervisor of voca- 
tional guidance at Detroit, Mich., and Mr. 
Edwin H. Reeder, supervisor of visual educa- 
tion, left the Detroit, Mich., school system on 
July first, to take positions on the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. 
Edgerton eame to Detroit from Indiana Uni- 


December, 1922, chief of the 


been appointed dean of the College of Educa 
tion at the State University of Iowa. Mr. 
Packer who assumed his new duties on June 
first, is one of the most capable and talented 
young men in the field of education. 

Mr. Packer came to Detroit in 1918, to take 
temporary charge of the research work. In 
July, 1919, he was made assistant superintend 
ent and in July. 1921. obtained a leave of ab- 
sence to complete his graduate studies at 
Teachers College. Columbia University. For 
the past two vears he has worked for his doc- 
tor’s degree at the College. meantime teaching 
part time in the same institution. 

Mr. J. L. Breckenridge of Sandpoint. Ida 
has been unanimouslv elected superintendent of 
schools at Coeur d’ Alene, succeeding T. B 


courses at the summer school of State Teacher 
College 

Mr. Frank L. Crone, a member of th 
American educational commission to Peru i 
1920, has been appointed director of educatior 
for the Republic. Mr. Crone was one of the 
first of the American teachers who went to the 
Philippines after the Spanish-American war. 

The school board at Woodstock, Ill., has re 
leased Mr. R. W. Bardwell from his contract, in 
order that he may accept the superintendency 
at Rock Island. Mr. Bardwell has been head 
the schools for the past nine years. 
Mr. Charles M. King. principal of the Mar 
Academy, Longmeadow, Mass., has_ beer 
elected to the princinalshiv of the Longmeadow 
junior high school, at a salary of $2,800 


son 
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“Every Schoolground a Playground—”’ 
93,000 children killed and injured 


Within a year in the streets of our cities-! 


Mr. Schooi Man is not the great need for more play- 
grounds a thing worthy of your Consideration? 


Should you rely on Park boards or Civic organizations 
to establish and maintain safe places for the children 
to play? 


This company will gladly assist any school official 
with his playground problems. 


Let us send one of our beautiful catalogs. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal—Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (o., ANDERSON, IND. 
Our 22nd Year 






































Adequate Seating 
Stored Compactly! 


aden pemacandaideas Bleachers occupy 

little space when stored away. 
With them it is possible to have 
adequate seating for all occasions 
available on short notice. Knock- 
down Bleachers come in sections 
14 ft. long, 3 to 15 seats high. May 
be used indoors or out without in- 
jury to floors or lawn. 


Knockdown Bleachers are so built that 
the heaviest and wildest crowds only 
Seat 
boards, foot boards and stringers are 


settle them more firmly together. 


strongly ironed. Foot boards are placed 
below the seats to protect the spectators 
from the feet behind them. See details 


of construction below. 


Knockdown Bleachers are used by scores 
of universities, high schools, industrial 
plants, baseball clubs—big leagues and 
and Y. M. C. A.’s, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 





minors 
No order too large 
or too small. Write for circular and 


prices at once. 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


365 Griggs St. Urbana, II. 


Up for a Day 
or 
to stay 





REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


OCKDOW 


TRADE MARK 


BLEACHERS 
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ORDER NOW!! 


AND HAVE YOUR SCHOOL 


GYMNASIUM 


READY FOR FALL OPENING 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBMITTED 
UPON REQUEST 

















CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST. - , 


MANUFACTURER 3 CF 


MODERN SCHOOL GYM EQUIPMENT 


CHICAGO 
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The Finest Schools are 


DURABILT EQUIPPED 


As you can “judge a man by the company he keeps,” you 
can judge the quality of a manufactured article by the class of 
people who use it. 


Steel Locker Equipment is one of the most important items 
in modern school construction. Well posted Architects and 
School Boards are not stinting in the purchase of Lockers where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are being invested in a school 
building. 


The day of “the lowest bid gets the contract” is past and 
gone. Quality counts today as never before. That is why 


DURABILT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


are going into the largest and finest 
schools in America. Note the follow- 
ing partial list of BIG contracts 
awarded for Durabilt Steel Lockers 
during the past few months, the quan- 
tities ranging from 500 to 5000 lock- 
ers and the amounts ranging from 
3,500 to $22,000: 


Wichita, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. Louisville, Ky. 
Washington, D. C. Rockford, Ill. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Palo Alto, Cal. 
Trenton, N. J. Alliance, Nebr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Dubuque, Ia. 
Cleveland, O. Waterloo, Ia. 
Columbus, Ind. Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Ind. Youngstown, O. 
Elyria, O. Fargo, N. D. 

La Crosse, Wis. Janesville, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. Madisonville, Ky. 
Ft. Madison, Ia. Birmingham, Ala. 


Toledo, O. 





DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
400 Arnold Ave., 


“No Better Built 
than Durabilt’’ 


Aurora, IIl. 
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Sent on request. 





and requirements regarding 





BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
Send NOW for Togan Schoolhouse Catalog 


Don’t overcrowd the classroom. 
nomically by ordering a Togan factory built schoolhouse. 
and pleasing in appearance. 

Erected in amazingly short time at great saving of building labor. 
Every part plainly marked and interchangeable. 
Our catalog of Togan schools contains full description of your local building codes 
school buildings. A valuable reference volume. 


TOGAN - STILES 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 


Meet the emergency quickly and eco- 
Substantial 









































A TEACHER'S EFFICIENCY SCORE CARD. 


A Committee on the Improvement and Ad- 
vancement of Teachers in Service at Pasadena, 
Calif., has recommended a tentative score card 
for judging teachers in service and has recom- 
mended that it be put in service until it can be 
improved upon. This card is to be used in con- 
nection with a general plan for improving 
teachers in service, including professional study, 
ete. 

TEACHERS SCORE CARD 
Pasadena Public Schools ; 
SOROMOE:. 5 6s saavnaehebeeas Grade or Subject 
School Tere TerTy er cs . Date 
lime Covered by Rating 
Personal Attributes: 


a. personal appearance i2s 4 5 

b. health and vigor....... 1283 4 8 

ce. tact and common-sense ae#e#8 

GG, GORE oes 0082 seoewes rae, oe i a 

e. self-control and poise..... 223 ¢% 

£. SYMPACDY oc ccccces om : 2 = eS 

g. adaptability ....... Base é¢ ss 

h. open-mindedness ess 8 2 

i. imitiative ....cee- rT 123 4 § 
II Preparation of Subject Matter 

a. Preparation for presentation..1 2 3 4 5 

b. organizing ability TeRryrerr. Ge we me ae 

c. loyalty to class work...........1 2 3 4 5 

d. knowledge and use of current 

material ...... ‘ 123 4 § 

II! Instruction: 

a. skill in arousing interest ce 2 aoe 

b. ability to “get over’ ideas snes 4s 

ec. skill in making assignments 123 4 

d. appreciation of individual dif 

ferences ...... errr. -ne**. 2 

e. use of devices.. . 2 2 £ 

Ec, GEE‘ wacecceeeseseee a. 2 8 6 © 

g. judgment see 23s 4 5 

h. pupil reaction 123 4 § 
I\ Social Qualities 

a. social vision , a 2 ¢ 2 

b. social service in community 123 4 § 

c. co-operation with co-workers..1 2 3 4 5 

d. loyalty and respect for author 

Ity bupeeseces yes : Be 5 
\ Professional Improvement: 

a. professional reading 3338346 





b. extension and summer school 


courses 123 4 §& 
«. research activities . 2 ww. & 
d. school committee work 123 4 §& 
e. educational writing a 2. @ 
f. general cultural activities 123 4 § 
xz = | 4 5 
h 2s #4 8 

Vi Remarks 

VII Should this teacher be transferred to a different 
grade or department ? If so, what do you 


Supgrprest ¢ , ‘ ‘ 
VIII If this teacher is unsatisfactory, explain what 
you have done to prevent failure? R 
IX If this teacher is exceptionally able, what con 
tributions have you made toward h.... suc 


CeSS / 


X List your recommendations for this teacher's im 
provement 
Teacher's Signature 

Note Eneircle the figure which approximates 
your estimate of this teacher for each of the above 
items. See reverse side of score card for definition 
of each item used. It is understood that this report 
is to be used only for professional and other business 
purposes and is to be submitted in lieu of a letter 
of recommendation 


The teacher's signature indicates that she has seen 
her ratings 


For want of space the other forms recom- 
mended by the Committee can not be given here. 
It is sufficient to know that they provide for a 
cumulative record of training, experience, and 
improvement. Blanks are provided for record- 
ing majors and related subjects, the number of 
credits earned for each, the degrees received 
and the degrees contemplated. The experience 
record calls for a mere listing of the positions 
held and for how long. The improvement 
record makes provision for almost any sort of 
improvement work done by teachers and in- 
cludes professional reading, extension and sum- 
mer school courses, practical research activities, 
school committee work, educational writing, and 
general cultural activities. These records are 
to be brought up to date each year. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Urbana, O. Plans have been made for the 
establishment of a home for teachers in a fine 
old colonial residence which the board has leased 
for that purpose. The building contains four- 
teen rooms and is so built that it may be divided 
into sections for men and women, with assembly 
and study rooms. A cook, a housemaid, and a 
manager will be employed and meals will be 
served in the home. The operating expenses 


will be met by the teachers in residence and the 
supervision of the home will be in charge of a 
capable woman. 

Indiana school teachers and teachers-to-be 
in normal schools are to learn of constitutional 
rights and liberties of the American people. 
Members of the Illinois bar association have 
volunteered to furnish speakers to address 
teachers’ institutes and normal schools. Supt. 
B. J. Burris, of the Department of Public In- 
struction, urges the acceptance of the associa- 
tion’s offer. 

The State Board of Education of Tennessee 
has adopted regulations governing the issuance 
of professional teachers’ certificates. The regu- 
lations cover certificates to teach in first-class, 
four-year county high schools, three and two- 
year high schools, and elementary schools. 

—Roslyn, Wash. The school board has gone 
on record as opposed to the employment of 
married women teachers. In adhering to its 
policy, the board has refused to reemploy two 
married women teachers whose teaching record 
had been excellent. 

—Caldwell, Ida. A verdict of $600 has been 
awarded C. W. Drake in the District Court, in 
his suit against the Glendale school district. 
Mr. Drake who had been discharged, sued for 
salary due on his contract and also for services 
as janitor. 

—Mt. Vernon, O. Under a ruling of the 
school board, any woman teacher who marries 
during the school year will render her contract 
void. Married women at present on the teaching 
staff will be retained. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. Teachers and principals 
will be required to present certificates of sound 
physical health before taking positions in the 
schools, under rules recently adopted by the 
board. Teachers at present in the service will 
not be affected by the rule. 

-Bethlehem, Pa. To establish standards by 
which applicants may become teachers in the 
schools, the board has adopted regulations sug- 
gested by the instruction committee. The rules 
read: 

Applicants for teaching positions who have 
completed a four-year high school course shall 
be listed. Those selected to teach shall be 
chosen from this list and shall possess a scholas- 
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Cut Your Painting Labor Costs as much as 80% 





Eliminate all unnecessary painting costs. ‘ 
DeVilbiss way of painting—we shall gladly tell you more about the savings 
and improvements it brings to every job. 





a 


coating on any surface. 
one sprayed coat does the work of two brushed 
coats. 
lowest practicable air pressure, is cleaner than 
brush work, and does not tire out the painter. 


THE periodical painting of the walls of your 
school buildings—so necessary from the stand- 
point of cleanliness, sanitation and better light- 
ing —can be done better, faster and with less 
paint with the 


DeVilbiss 





Spray-painting System 


Here briefly are interesting facts of painting 


the DeVilbiss way, as written to us by the 
Business Superintendent of a large city Board 
of Education: 


“We have now had your paint spraying 
machine in use for several months and have 
given it severe tryouts from every angle and 
have been so well satisfied with the results 
obtained in quality of work performed, saving 
of time, and reduction of cost of applying 
paint to our walls and woodwork, that we 
are placing with you an order for another 
machine and some extra spray guns.” 


The DeVilbiss spray gun makes possible 4 


to 5 times faster painting than with the hand 
brush. 


It insures a more thorough and uniform, 
greater light-reflecting and a longer wearing 
And, in many cases, 


DeVilbiss spray-painting is done at the 


Investigate this modern, low cost 





The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Co., 268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 





or ees 








tic standing equal to good or above in the rating 
of poor, fair, average, good and excellent. 

The board will not appoint teachers who, 
although graduates of normal schools, have pre- 
pared through the commercial course. _ 

Candidates for positions in the senior high 
school must be graduates of a four-year high 
school course, a four-year college course and 
must have had two years of successful teaching 
experience. 

In lieu of academic training, teachers of un- 
usual merit who have gained a knowledge of 
teaching through experience and personal prep- 
aration, will be accepted. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

—Rockford, Ill. Principals of nineteen grade 
schools have been reemployed at substantial in- 
creases in salary. The board has refused to 
adopt the proposed salary schedule until it can 
be determined what the cost will be at the end 
of five years’ time. The schedule fixes $2,000 
as a minimum salary and $2,700 as a maximum, 
with additional pay for professional study. The 
increases range from $100 to $450. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
accepted a recommendation of the superintend- 
ent and the city auditor that women teachers in 
the high school be granted increases of $180 a 
year, and elementary teachers increases of $192 
a vear. The salary of the superintendent has 
been raised from $6,000 to $7,500 a year. 

—Long Beach, Calif. Under a new ruling of 
the board, teachers must have taught at least 
140 days before they will be entitled to increases 
in salary. Teachers who become members of 
the faculty after November will not receive in- 
creases in salary until the second year. 

—Pomona, Calif. Under a new salary sched- 
ule adopted by the board, the payroll will run 
between $250,000 and $275,000. Fifty teachers 
in the elementary schools will draw $24,000 at a 
maximum of $1,600, and six kindergarten direc- 
tors and ten assistants will be paid $10,800 an- 
nually. Thirty-three teachers in two junior 
high schools will be paid a maximum of $1,900 
each, or $62,700 for the year. Thirty-nine 
teachers in the high school and junior college 
will draw $93,600 annually. 

La Salle, Ill. Teachers in the schools have 
been given increases of $5 per month. 


—Biddeford, Me. The school board has given 
increases of $100 each to high, grade and special 
teachers. 

—Cumberland, R. I. The board has raised 
the maximum salary of high school teachers to 
$1,600, and that of elementary teachers to 
$1,400. 

—Newburyport, Mass. The board has raised 
the salaries of teachers $150 per year. 

—Waltham, Mass. The board has raised the 
salaries of teachers receiving the maximum by 
$100 a year, and those not receiving the maxi- 
mum by $50. The larger increase affects 86 
teachers, and the smaller, 36 teachers. 

The teachers of Davenport, Iowa, have peti- 
tioned the school board for an increase in sal- 
aries. While no specific amount is named, 
Superintendent Frank L. Smart believes that a 
uniform increase of $100 per year will be de- 
manded. 

—Joplin, Mo. The maximum § salary of 
female teachers in the high school, and prin- 
cipals in the elementary schools, has been de- 
creased $10. On the other hand, the minimum 
salary of high school teachers has been in- 
creased $10. Ali teachers have been given addi- 
tional recognition for meritorious service which 
had not previously been given, and they have 
also been given recognition for additional col- 
lege hours. This has had the effect of raising 
the salaries in elementary schools and in the 
junior high school, and in many cases, in the 
senior high school. 

St. Louis, Mo. Upon the request of the 
commissioner of school buildings and with the 
approval of the committee on school buildings, 
it has been recommended that the following 
schedule of salaries be fixed for employes in the 
building department. 

For local superintendents of buildings, a 
schedule of wages not exceeding $250 a month 
will be paid. The salary formerly paid was 
$200 a month. 

For not more than four architectural drafts- 
men, a schedule of wages not to exceed $350 per 
month, will be paid. The salary now paid is 
$275 per month. 

—‘Teachers are migratory 
the Journal of Arkansas 
make frequent moves. 
often. 


animals,” says 
Education. “They 
They change addresses 
It is hard to keep up with them by 


ate 


letter.” Well, they are apt to change their 
names too, which makes it harder still. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

In England the teaching profession has been 
fighting tooth-and-nail against a drastic cut in 
salaries and has in fact accepted two cuts of 
ten per cent each. In this connection the fol- 
lowing editorial from the London Teacher’s 
World (June 13, 1923) is interesting and reflects 
an understanding of the responsibility of educa- 
tion committees (local school boards) to the 
local communities. 

“This week’s meeting of the Association of 
Education Committees will, if it does nothing 
else, remind teachers how excellent, for the most 
part, are the relations between the Authorities 
and themselves. The great majority of Educa- 
tion Committees have always been ready to do 
justice to teachers in so far as their liabilities 
to the ratepayers allow. In the history of Edu- 
cation in this country there are few things more 
reassuring than the happy way in which the 
teaching profession and the chosen representa- 
tives of the public have been able to work to- 
gether. And only so are the best results to be 
obtained for Education: there cannot be dis- 
cord without loss of efficiency. Teachers desire 
nothing better than to work amicably and to the 
best of their ability under the direction of Edu- 
cation Committees and their officers. 

“In these days the task of administration is a 
most difficult and onerous one, and the present 
is a good opportunity of recording the apprecia- 
tion which all educationists must feel of the 
public-spirited and even self-denying labours of 
those who carry on locally the great educational 
service of this country. Teachers, perhaps, 
better than anyone else know how arduous and 
unthankful that task often is. It is one of the 
glories of the English state that men in all 
walks and circumstances of life have found it 
possible to take up the burden of Local Govern- 
ment and thus render invaluable social service 
in their day and generation. As long as this is 
so, there will be no likelihood of failure.” 

Although our American teachers have not suf- 
fered any reductions in salaries amounting to 
more than one or two per cent, we have not 
found the teachers’ papers, particularly the 
association organs, so conciliatory in their dis- 
cussions of the salary problem. 
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ry : If you are interested in new standards of 

Cres 23.5 simplification as applied to the develop- 

” ment of Domestic Science in our voca- 

y: pee = a} tional schools, there is much that will be 
sa of value to you in 


[i yA See wee 
\ yer re 
. i ‘ A > 
. Se KAN The Master-Book on Domestic 
Ea a RR Science Classroom 
ae) Sap ars Arrangement 
‘ J PN S2e This book is an authoritative exposition 
4 ‘Sieve: aa of the latest and most appreved develop- 
tee _ ment in the grouping and arrangement of 
I: ‘ equipment. Py means of blve prints and 
of ' ag actual pkotographic reproductions it offers 
‘ i -2=—**9) solutions to many of the problems which 
afi Sepecs..3) 3 !)-'s so frequently arise in the planning, re- 
: 4 |; A i modeling or re-arranging of classrooms. 
Cea 'N 
Wee ‘S Send for Your Copy Now 
Kr a 5% You, who have not yet availed yourself of 
. 1 Ns a "iy the opportunity to possess this book, 
aa ans 4 should send for your copy now. There is 


Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. 


tii ih SR os Ay no cost or other obligation involved. 


A.B.Stove Company 


Battle Creek, 





Michigan 








< |». USE-EHIS COUPON 
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A Typical Sani Institutional Installation 


Permanent 
Durable 
Sanitary 


IT is false economy to buy wooden tables and counters that require 
constant refinishing, when Sani equipment is available. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., New York City, write us follows: ‘‘We have now 
used Sani equipment for approximately five years and it is in the 
same condition as it was five years ago. It has received hard use but 
has always been snow white and it is a pleasure to go into our 
dining room when this equipment is in use.” They have just this 
month purchased additional similar equipment from us. 


S L 

SANI institutional equipment is endorsed by its users all over the 
country. The Sani Onyx counter and table tops are easy to keep 
clean because they are not stained nor spotted by fruit juices or 
spilled liquids. All exposed parts of the table bases and counters are 
Sani Metal porcelain enamel, either white, oak or mahogany, which 
resists the deteriorating effects of wet brooms and mops. 

For walls, ceilings and wainscotings use Sani Onyx (far superior to 
marble or tile). It is more sanitary, permanent and will not discolor. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or this office 
and we shall be pieased to forward catalogs showing other types of 
tables and counters as well as chairs and other Sani products; also 
furnishing drawings or plans for a complete installation. 


Sant Products Q. 


488 Sani Building North Chicago, IIL. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Mfg Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toronto, Can. 
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BY HEALTH BOARD, 







Instructions on Epidemics 
and Contagious Diseases 
Sent by State. 


—_——— 
The state board of health on Thurs 
j lay notified all school superintende nts | 
of the action = necessary to avold 
|} echool epidemics of communicable dis- | 
easces, | 
The following instructions are being | 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
| for the opening of school next week 
| The schools will soon be open.| 
Teachers, parents and children should | 
know that wherever many children 
gather the danger is greatest from 
measics, scarlet fever, whooping cough , 
and diphtheria At this season it is 
;very important for mothers and 
fathers to work with the local health 
joficer and family physician in trying 
} to discover and isola.e cases of thes¢ 
childhood diseases 
is particular 


| 
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This handsome vit- 
reous 
piece fountain com- 
bines all the conven- 





No. C 92 


china, one- 


iences of the vertical stream fountain with the 
special slanting stream feature, which prevents 
bacteria from falling back upon the jet and per- 
mits of the copious drinking feature of the verti- 
cal stream as the mouth comes in contact with the 
| stream at a point where it loses its momentum. 

Glass or cup can be readily filled from it. Pos- 
sibility of squirting, tampering or pilfering re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
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Write now for Catalogue giving greater detail 


and a varie ty of styles. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


63 FOURTH STREET 
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RULES GOVERNING LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
The school board of Philadelphia has adopted 

revised rules governing leave of absence for 

school employees. The rules are as follows: 

Engineers, firemen, janitors, cleaners and 
watchmen may: not be absent from duty without 
securing a leave of absence from the superin- 
tendent of buildings. Such leave must be se- 
cured before the absence occurs, unless the cir- 
cumstances are such as to render advance ap- 
proval impossible. For all absence, there shall 
be a full deduction of salary, except in those 
cases for which special provision is made. 

Leave of absence for fifteen consecutive days 
may be granted July first and August 31st of 
each year, provided the applicant furnishes, at 
his own expense, a competent person to be in 
charge of the building continuously between the 
hours of 8:00 A. M. and 5:30 P. M., every work- 
ing day during the absence of the applicant. 

For absence due to personal illness there will 
be a deduction of one-thirtieth of the monthly 
salary for each of the first three days, and one- 
sixtieth of the monthly salary, for each day 
thereafter. If said absence exceeds three con- 
secutive school days, the application must be 
accompanied by a physician’s certificate, stating 
the nature of the illness, and must not extend 
beyond thirty consecutive days, unless author- 
ized by the board, provided that leave shall not 
extend beyond one year. 

For absence due to the death of a husband, 
wife, son, daughter, father, mother, brother, 
sister, grandfather, or grandmother of the ab- 
sentee, or by the death of an uncle, aunt, 
nephew, niece, or first cousin, whose actual 
place of residence at the time of death is also 
the residence of the absentee, these facts to be 
luly certified by the physician in attendance 


luring the last illness of the decedent or other- 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


wise proved, the applicant may be relieved from 
loss of salary for the period intervening be- 
tween the death and the funeral, but in no event 
exceeding four days, including Saturday and 
Sunday, if those days so intervene; provided, 
that absence in excess of five additional school 
days, caused by a delayed funeral, shall be sub- 
ject to a deduction of one-sixtieth of the 
monthly salary for each school day’s absence. 
For absence not exceeding one school day due 
to attendance at the funeral of any relative, 
where relief from loss of salary is not provided 
for, there shall be a deduction at the rate of 
one-sixtieth of the monthly salary. 

For absence due to religious holidays, there 
shall be a deduction of one-forty-fifth of the 
monthly salary for each day’s absence. 

For absence not exceeding five school days in 
any school year, due to causes not specified in 
this rule, but of such nature as to warrant par- 
tial relief from loss of salary, there shall be a 
deduction of one-forty-fifth from the monthly 
salary for each day’s absence. 

For absence due to quarantine or subpoena 
to court, when properly certified, there shall be 
no deduction. 

The superintendent of buildings shall have 
the power to grant leave of absence without loss 
of salary to applicants for school business, sub- 
ject to such conditions as he may consider ad- 
visable. 

In computing deductions of salary, the 
monthly personal salary, as authorized by the 
board, will be the basis for calculation of deduc- 
tion. 

In computing deductions in salary, any ab- 
sence shall be counted as not less than one-half 
day, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays shall be 
included in the deductions. 


Pay for Absentee Teachers. 

The Cincinnati, O., board of education has 
adopted the following rule applying to teachers 
who are serving on part-time appointments: 

“(1) That they shall be allowed pay for ab- 
sence on account of illness in proportion to the 
time for which they are employed; i. e., if a 
teacher is serving on 4-5 time she shall be 
allowed full pay for four days, and one-half pay 
for 28 additional days within a school year, 
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| Drinking Fountain 


SERVICE A pedestal Play- 


ground Standard fix- 
ture (for schools) of 
galvanized pipe and 
with extra heavy 
vitreous china bowl 
with “Vertico Slant” 
stream. This foun- 
tain is short and of 
extra strong con- 
struction. 




















when certified to by a regular practicing physi- 
cian. This principle recognizes that a teacher 
1s to receive consideration in proportion to the 
extent of her services. 

“(2) For other absence allowed by the rules, 
such as death in the family, that part-time 
teachers be allowed pay for the days on which 
they are actually absent from school duties, but 
not to exceed the number of days allowed in 
each case by the rules.” 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—New York City is conducting a vacation 
high school for the benefit of those who desire 
to make up deficiencies in prepared subjects. 
The applications for admission were in excess 
of 10,000, although the school can accommodate 
less than 4,000. Those admitted must keep up 
an 85 per cent attendance. 

—At Indianapolis, Ind., upon recommenda- 
tions made by Superintendent E. U. Graff, the 
board of education shifted a number of princi- 
pals and teachers. Thereupon protest followed. 
Teachers and principals permitted themselves 
to be interviewed by the press. A body of one 
hundred pupils made a demonstration before 
the board. The local chamber of commerce re- 
fused to respond to the suggestion that they 
oppose the changes. 

—Nashville, Tenn. A twelve-month school 
year, instead of nine months, has been approved 
by the city council. The school board is author- 
ized to carry out the program and to pay the 
expenses from the $125,000 surplus fund which 
has accumulated to the credit of the schools. 

Under the plan, the year will be divided into 
four terms of three months each. A vacation 
of three months may be taken anytime during 
the year. There will be fewer teachers under 
the system, but all teachers will hold their posi- 
tions for the entire year. 

—Bryn Mawr, Pa. Summer schools of six 
weeks have been opened for pupils up to the 
fifth grade. The classes are intended for pupils 
who are backward in school work. 

Dayton, O. Parents of high school stu- 
dents have circulated petitions asking for a 
change in the schedule of hours adopted by the 
board. The petition asks for a return to the old 
plan, of sessions from 8:00 a. m. to 2:45 p. m. 
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Every SCHOOL SCALE Requirement Skillfully Met in the “Continental” 


Every school weighing and measuring requirement has been studied and skillfully met in the 


design of this supreme school scale. 
. ‘ bd ’ 
ers everywhere endorse the “Continental. 


is right. 


If you are seeking efficient, convenient school scales — scales that “will stand up” under hard 
usage, it will pay you to know the advantages of the “Continental.” 
The Dealers below are at your service. 
to supply detailed information and prices. 


the factory. 
Write to 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Educational Exchange Co. 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix—C. F. Weber & Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock—W. J. MclIlwain. 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—C. F. Weber & Co. 

San Francisco—C. F. Weber & Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver—The School Service Co. 

Denver—Centennial School Supply Co. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Clanton & Webb. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis—Kiger & Co. 
IOWA 
Cedar Rapids—Metropolitan Supply Co. 
KANSAS 
Topeka—Phillip I. Murphy. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Central School Supply Co. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Southern Seating Co. 
New Orleans—F. F. Hansell & Bro., Lid. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Edward E. Babb & Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—J. F. Hartz Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—Minneapolis School Supply 


Co. 
Minneapolis—Northwestern School Sup- 


Your Nearest Continental Dealer 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Mississippi School Supply Co. 
ISSOURI 


Kansas City—National Wood Renovat- 
ing Co. 

Kansas City—Superior School Supply Co. 
St. Louis—Standard School Supply Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha—Omaha School Supply Co. 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Southwestern Educational 

Exchange 
NEW YORK 
Mamaroneck—-R. A. Fife Corp. 
New York City—R. A. Fife Corp. 
Syracuse—The C. W. Bardeen Co. 
NEVADA 
Reno—C. F. Weber & Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Carolina School Suprly Co. 
Hickory—Southern Desk Co 
Raleigh—Southern School Supply Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo—Northern School Supply Co. 
Grand Forks—Colburn School Supply Co. 

OHIO 
Cleveland—Harter School Supply Co. 
Columbus—The Dobson Evans Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City—Jasper Sipes. 
OREGON 
Portland—W. E. Finzer & Co., Inc. 
Portland—Northwest School Furniture 


Without obligation upon your part they shall be pleased 
If there is no Continental dealer in your locality write to 


Exclusive patented features simplify efficient operation. Teach- 
Sturdily built of highest quality materials, and the price 


Get detailed information today. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H-errisburg—Roberts & Meck 
Philadelphia—Edward E. Babb & Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mitchell—Educator Supply Co. 





TEXAS 
Dallas—C. A. Bryant. 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Utah-Idaho School Sup- 

ply Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond—Virginia School Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle——Lowman & Hanford. 
Spokane—Northwest School Furniture. 
Spokane—John W. Graham & Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington—West Virginia Seating Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire—Eau Claire Book & Station- 
ary Co. 
Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac School Sup- 
ply Co. 
CANADA 
Edmonton—E. N. Moyer Co., Ltd. 
Toronto—McKay School Equipment, Ltd. 
Toronto—E. N. Moyer Co., Ltd. 
Toronto—The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg—E. N. Moyer Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver—The Clarke & Stuart Co., 
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Ltd. 


Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


Main Office and Factory: 2124-26 W. 21st Place, Chicago. 
“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales” 














—Dayton, O. Summer schools for both grade 
and high school students have been opened 
under the supervision of special teachers. 
Classes are in session from eight to eleven. 

—Farmersville, O. The corner-stone for a 
$135,000 school building was laid on June 23rd, 
with an appropriate program. The building 
which is to be built on a ten-acre site, contains 
eight rooms for the grades, a study hall for the 
high school, recitation rooms. laboratories, 
offices and rest rooms, and an auditorium seat- 
ing five hundred persons. The building is of 
fireproof construction and will be completed 
ready for occupancy in September, 1924. 

—Chicago Heights, Ill. Better teachers and 
better schools has become the slogan for sup- 
porters of a $2,000,000 increase in tax assess- 
ments. Civic organizations are supporting the 
movement for the increase. 

—East St. Louis, Ill. A summer school has 
been opened at the Longfellow School. Classes 
will continue for five weeks and will be adapted 
to the needs of pupils. 


—Morris, Ill. A summer school for pupils of 
the first grade, who have been absent during the 
year or who are backward in school work, has 
been opened in the high school. Sessions were 
held during the morning hours. 


—New Haven, Conn. The summer sessions 
opened with schools for the eight grades and 
seventeen recreational centers. Fifty-one teach- 
ers were employed in the grade schools and 
recreational centers. 

—A reduction of 2,765 pupils on part time has 
been indicated in the high and elementary 
schools of New York City. During the twelve 
months’ period ending with April, there was an 
increase in part time of 13,124, as against a 
register of 19,227, and an attendance of 63,326. 
In April there were 145,311 part time pupils 
out of a total day school registration of 922,563, 
and an average daily attendance of 851,702. 

—Providence, R. I. The committee on high 
schools is authorized to establish in the Tech- 
nical High School, a plan for the training of 
teachers in domestic science and art, and to ap- 
point each year as student teachers or teachers 
in training, not more than two persons who are 
graduates of approved home economics schools. 


The teachers in training will be paid at a rate 
not exceeding $800 a year. 

—Claymont, Del. The tax of $21,073 levied 
by the school district in August, 1921, has been 
upheld in a decision rendered by the local court. 
The validity of the tax had been contested by 
Mr. J. C. McComb who held that the taxes were 
illegal because they were in excess of the 
amount allowed the district by law. 

—Dover, Del. The board has refused admis- 
sion to the public schools, to non-resident chil- 
dren of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. The Court of Appeals at Akron, 
O., has rendered a decision granting a perman- 
ent injunction to the proprietors of a cemetery 
restraining the board of education from continu- 
ing to use a section of the cemetery land for 
athletic purposes. Under the decision, the 
board is compelled to vacate the property which 
had been used by the high school students for 
several years past. The board obtained the use 
of the land through a temporary lease and the 
cemetery officials desired its return for ceme- 
tery purposes. 

Tacoma, Wash. After an extended inspec- 
tion of public and private schools, representa- 
tives of the city fire department have made the 
following recommendations for fire protection: 

1. Installation of standard fire alarm equip- 
ment in schools. 2. Standardization of fire 
drills and signals. 3. Provide penalties for not 
leaving the buildings on fire drills. 4. Fire 
escapes where necessary. 5. Fire hose to be 
tested by fire department regularly. 

The inspection revealed only one school with- 
out a fault. Each of the schools was given a 
careful schedule containing the features to be 
improved in the several structures. The sug- 
gested improvements run into several hundred 
for all the buildings. 

Wheeling, W. Va. The board has taken 
steps toward the creation of the office of busi- 
ness manager. 

The school board at Covington, O., is dead- 
locked over the reelection of E. S. Cox as super- 
intendent of schools. Two members are for 
Cox, and two against, with one undecided. 

The office of assistant superintendent of 
schools, carrying a salary of $8,000 a year, has 





been eliminated by the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Ernest E. Cole, who held the position 
under the Thompson regime, resigned when 
Mayor Dever became elected to office. The 
position since that time had remained unfilled. 

The board also approved a plan of secrecy in 
the selection of textbooks. Books will be 
selected by a committee of principals, appointed 
by the superintendent, and their names will be 
kept secret. Under the plan it is believed the 
selection of books will be kept free from the in- 
fluence of publishers. 

—Chicago, Ill. Business agents of ten labor 
unions appeared before the finance committee of 
the board to demand pay raises. They claimed 
raises were due 700 employees under new union 
scales, but the school officials pointed out that 
money was not available for raises. It was 
voted to recommend an appropriation of $5,000 
for the employment of an efficiency expert to 
show trustees what is wrong with the repair de- 
partment. 

—Newark, N. J. The school board has aban- 
doned open window classes in schools because 
they have proved unsatisfactory from health 
and educational standpoints. In the new 
schools and additions to be erected, plans have 
been made to eliminate provisions for open win- 
dow classes. 

Chicago, Ill. An experimental analysis of 
public school efficiency has been inaugurated by 
the finance committee of the board of education. 
The plan is in the form of an analysis of oper- 
ating and business methods of the school sys- 
tem. It indicates lost motion and reveals in- 
stances of needless expense. The first experi- 
ment will cost $5,000. 

Seattle, Wash. Upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent, the board has adopted a rule 
providing that gifts from persons or organiza- 
tions shall not be accepted by any school or or- 
ganization without the consent of the board. 

The bricklayers employed in the New York 
City schools went on a strike asking for $12.00 
a day. The contractors claim that at the prices 
they accepted school jobs they are unable to 
meet the advance. It is expected that the board 
of education will grant an extension of time on 
the contracts unless a compromise is effected. 
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‘lwo More Dubuque Schools 














include Pix Qualit 
Cafeteria Gqu pale t 


HE. Board of Education of Dubuque, Iowa, 
selected Albert Pick & Company equipment 
for the cafeterias of both of their new 


The United States Public Health . . . 
peeling natatess schools, the Washington Junior High School 


Service reports that from 20 to 


33% of the school children of and the Jefferson Junior High School, as well 
the country suffer from malnu- as for the Senior High School just recently 
trition. The school cafeteria : : 

serenely musi dail tetas cate te completed. High grade schools of this char- 
factor that tends to eliminate acter demand the finest equipment that is built 
this problem and helps to build and the cafeteria is no exception. Albert Pick 


strong bodies and alert minds. 


& Company equipment is scientifically built 
with manufacturing methods that are determined 
by the lasting quality that is to be achieved 
rather than with any thought of economy. 
Every element that enters into production, from 
the original basic design of a piece of equipment 
to the particular type of finish that is used, has 
been carefully worked out by our engineers with 
quality of the highest order as the sole objective. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




























Washington Junior High School 


DUBUQUE, IA. 





| J.W.ROYER Architect 


URBANA , ILL. 





DUBUQUE , IA. 
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- The Impressionable Age 


YCHOOL years are im- is noplace for dirt tracked 
S portant. It is then that in during recess to accumu- 
| character is shaped, habits late. Oak floors are health 
of thought developed, and ful because they diminish 
tastes formed that mold the strain of constant stand- 
young America In the ing and walking; there 1 


atmosphere of the school nothing like wood beneat! 





room,impressions count,and the feet forease and comtort. 
a beautiful floor, of sturdy 
American oak, build respect 


oak floor is Nature’s own, 
for soundness, tor beauty, 





The varied grain in an 


and cannot be reproduced; 
and for good taste. its charm appeals to the 
There is something sub- growing appreciation of 
stantial and home-like about beauty in the mind of the 
an oak floored school room. student. 








The health of pupils is a Valuable information on 
first consideration, and oak the uses, advantages, and 
floors are installed because proper care of oak floors will 


] } 


they are sanitary and easily be mailed to school officials 


kept clean and bright; there on request. 





Oak FioorinGc Bureau, 1067 Ashland Block, Chicago 




















View of Corridor of High School at Anderson, Indiana,— 


LYON STEEL LOCKERS INSTALLED 


In many leading educational institutions 
all over the country you will find Lyon Steel 
Lockers because the name Lyon has long 
been associated only with products of high- 
est merit. 














For over twenty years Lyon Engineers have 
applied themselves solely to the purpose of 
building lockers and other steel storage 
equipment that will give utmost satisfaction 
under all circumstances. 


Consequently in Lyon School Lockers are 
many refinements in design and construc- 
tion that are exclusive Lyon features. 
There is a representative near you. He will 
be glad to give you complete information. 
Or, write us at our general offices. Your in- 
quiry will have prompt attention. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, Illinois 


Boston Philadelphia Indianapolis 

New York Pittsburgh Chicago 

Rochester Cleveland Los Angeles 
Detroit 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


YOM 
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AP Put your flooring problems 
| | | ] up to our experts. We will 
gene gladly serve you. 























NATURE'S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
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up-to-date Windermere. 


and serving of food. 


may have. 


Van Equipment- 


For the preparation and serving of food 


The lasting durability of our kitchen and dining room 
equipment, recommended it for use in the modern and 


Van quality, as usual, is in constant demand wherever 
efficiency and dependability is required for the preparation 


Our engineers and food service experts, backed by our 
sixty years of experience, are always at your disposal to 
co-operate with you on any problem of installation you 


Nothing too large or too small for Van to handle. 


The Joon Van Range @ 





ee = Cincinn 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
at 








Chicago Omaha 








New Urieans 





Detroit Cleveland 








Hotel Windermere 
Chicago, Ill. 




















MECHANICAL VS. WINDOW VENTILATION. 
(Continued from Page 47) 

parison, and this data is to be read as addenda 
to this paper. Careful records have been kept 
of weights of children month by month by some 
principals, and all confirm the conclusions 
reached two or three years ago as to the bene- 
fits of ozone on health conditions. Prof Steuber 
of the Pestalozzi School found on Nov. 1, 1922, 
when ozone was first introduced into his school 
that 30 per cent of the children were under 
normal weight and that on Mar. 1, 1923, but 14 
per cent were under weight. This is a more 
rapid gain than is found in any open air anemic 
school. An incident occurred at the Rose Fan- 
ning School at which the writer called in Feb- 
ruary. The physical director had a group of 
children of 8 or 9 years of age on the floor and 
I asked what effect the new ventilation was hav- 
ing upon her pupils. She replied that she did 
not know that there had been any change in the 
ventilation but she had noted a remarkable 
change in this group of children. She stated 
that in September a number of them had been 
pale and much under weight but now every one 
was fully normal and most of them had rosy 
cheeks and all marks of perfect health. She 
said she was at a loss to know what had pro- 
duced such an unusual gain. A very large per- 
centage of teachers interviewed stated that they 
had gained decidedly and many stated that they 
had been compelled to go on a diet to prevent 
being too stout. The limits of this entire paper 
could easily be used in recounting other inter- 
esting experiences, all confirming an earlier 
statement that it is the most important part of 
the air conditioning. 

Recirculation. 


This word has been bandied about as repre- 
senting a thing much desired but with nobody 
to stand sponsor. It was supposed to be at- 
tended with disease and death. The writer 
found school buildings carefully designed to 
make it impossible to ever recirculate the air. 
Seven million cubic feet of air per minute were 


warmed, the dust and fumes removed, proper 
humidity supplied, then moved on through the 
rooms, a very minute fraction of it touching a 
pupil and thence out through massive brick vent 
stacks. At the opening of this new study of 
the ventilation situation, tests were made to de- 
termine the quality of the air passing out 
through the vent stacks, in comparison with 
that coming in through the fresh air intake. 
It was found that the air discharged was in 
every respect better than the fresh, new air 
coming in. It did have some odors, a different 
lot of them, however, which had come from the 
bodies and clothing of the children. It seemed 
that it should not be difficult to correct this one 
defect, in fact, it was natural to correct the 
least of the two evils and that brought a new 
term into the ventilation game. 
Re-Purification. 

It is but natural that we should take the best 
air obtainable for the conditioning process and 
that was the air which we had previously 
wasted. It was apparent that so great a waste 
could not continue long. Some said ventilation 
was luxury which they would like to have if 
they could afford it, but they could not and so 
buildings were designed with direct radiation 
only. Such persons were not interested in the 
health of the children or they did not appreciate 
the benefits of ventilation. Others added a fan 
system with no thought of even using it but to 
comply with the law and as a moral buffer 
against public opinion when it should awaken. 
Wherever the split system has been installed 
reports come of the non-use of the fan. It is 
very commonly a deceitful means of evading the 
demand for ventilation. 

In St. Louis, a strong hand has been laid on 
this monster and he has been vanquished for all 
time. Four new schools have been designed, in 
which each contains a positive advanced step in 
mechanical ventilation. The Woodward school 
is now an exemplification of the most perfect 
ventilation ever installed in a _ building. It 
stands for the most critical scrutiny. Those 


who desire to study it may do so and save them- 
selves all the expenditure of time, labor and 
money that such progress must cost. 

Most persons are surprised when told that, in 
the process of repurification of the air, 90 per 
cent of it is returned, with the fresh air intake 
wide open all the time. The amount of new 
make-up air is only that necessary to supply 
the leakage from doors, windows, and _ toilet 
vents. It is not necessary to plan a certain 
limited amount of recirculation and _ provide 
means for wasting a portion of good air just to 
have a specified percentage. All loss of air is 
a defect. We must waste the air from toilet 
rooms, but otherwise the leakage should be as 
small as possible. The ventilation in the Wood- 
ward school with 90 per cent of recirculated air 
is the best, or in other words perfect. 

Cost of Heating and Ventilation. 

There are some, of course, in every organiza- 
tion who are officially interested only in the cost 
of things. These are now to have their inning. 
These most perfect and complete heating and 
ventilating plants cost less to build than the 
common plain direct radiator system without 
ventilation, and it costs less to operate than 
such plain radiator plant. Now these two feats 
were not accomplished by chopping off here and 
there and dispensing with this or that feature. 
We have not dispensed with any desirable thing. 
We have also installed the highest quality of 
apparatus. It will be seen that it is the result 
of a new engineering study from fundamentals 
and guided by a few basic principles which some 
engineers seem not to have observed. These 
low costs have not been obtained by loading a 
lot of concrete on the structural part of the 
building. All costs, whether in the general con- 
tract or in heating contracts, have been counted. 

The Woodward school, with 26 classrooms, 
double kindergarten, two gymnasiums, two play 
rooms, suite of two rooms for hygiene depart- 
ment, public library room, and assembly room, 
of a cubic content of 960,000 cubic feet, had the 
heating and ventilating plant built complete in- 
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Outside the tempera- 
ture registers 40° be- 
low zero. 


COMFORT AT 40° BELOW ZERO! 


The South Stillwater, Minn., Public School is equipped with the American System 


of Heating and Ventilating. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Foundry & Furnace Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

American Foundry & Furnace Company, 
Los Angeles, California 

American Foundry & Furnace Company, 

ilwaukee, Wisconsin 

American Foundry & Furnace Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

American Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

American Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

American Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

John H. Kitchen & Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


our nearest office. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Although the temperature outside frequently reaches 40° below zero, the school 
rooms are always comfortably warm and the teachers and pupils breathe fresh, 
moist air in constant circulation, yet without drafts. 


Severe tests, such as this, guarantee the superiority of the ‘American System” under any conditions. 
One of our engineers is prepared to survey your needs without cost or obligation. 


THI AMERICAN SYSTE M 


Ss 





Inside the temperature 
reads 70°. The air is 
fresh and moist with- 
out drafts. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


American Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

American Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Elmira, New York 

American Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Lige Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Auburn, Indiana 

Michigan Warming & Ventilating Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Atlantic Heating & Ennxineering Company, 
Hempstead, L. I., New York 

A. S. Johnson Company, 
Washington, D.C 

W. H. Johnson & Son Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wire or write 





cluding a double system for the public library 
and assembly room for the sum of $40,450 or 
for four cents per cubic foot. This was let in 
1922. Had it been at prices prevailing in 1916, 
the cost would have been about half of this. 
It is very close to ten per cent of the complete 
building. The cost of coal for operating this 
building for the season of 1922 and 1923 was 
$584, or a cost per pupil for the year of 56 
cents. This does not count any other atten- 
dance or outside use of the building which also 
consumed heat. 


The contract price for the heating plant in the 
new Roosevelt High School of five million cubic 
feet was about $140,000 or less than ten per 
cent of this building cost without equipment. 
The last argument against the use of modern 
ventilation has been demolished. What has 
been done in St. Louis may be done in any city. 
It is an open book and whoever runs may read. 
There are no high flown theories thrown in the 
face of school officials. 


Open Window Fiasco. 

Those who have read thus far must realize 
that there is no longer a place for open win- 
dow ventilation, at least, during the heating 
season. There is no evidence anywhere that a 
low temperature is advantageous to health. 
The temperature of 68 degrees with the rela- 
tive humidity at about 50 per cent has been 
found to give most perfect comfort when the 
air is in gentle motion, of say 40 feet per min- 
ute. That provides 30 degrees drop from blood 
temperature and has been agreed upon in this 
country as the best. There is no one to claim 
that the endurance of a lower or higher tem- 
perature is of value to health or to the business 
efficiency of the individual. It cannot be main- 
tained that the use of excessive clothing to 
secure comfort is an advantage. On the con- 
trary the clothing holds exhalations of the body 
and lessons the useful action of the skin. The 
excessive loss of heat from the body taxes all 
the functions to maintain a uniform blood tem- 


perature. Most certain is it that the benefits 
that have come from the open air schools have 
not come from the low temperature nor from 
the dust, bacteria and bad odors that have 
blown in. Correct food and rest have done all 
that is done, in such schools as these in St. 
Louis. 
The New York Report. 


It was a fine motive that prompted the phil- 
anthropy that financed the New York Commis- 
sion on ventilation. A great many useful 
things have been uttered by various members 
of the commission. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that a document purporting to be a new 
“voice” should destroy the value of all of it by 
the “findings” on window ventilation. How any 
group of scientific investigators could have 
hoped to put over a report of this character is 
past understanding. This report was supposed 
to be of value to every building interest in the 
state of New York and incidentally to the wide 
world as it is publishd in commercial book form. 
In the face of present authentic information on 
the subject the report is simply preposterous. 
If it were desired to learn the truth why were 
not the real sources of information sought? 
The American Society has the greatest research 
laboratory of this kind in the world. The offices 
of the society are in New York and the presi- 
dents for years past have been eminent scien- 
tific men who could have planned a system of 
tests and studies that would have been accepted 
generally. 


It is quite generally known, outside of New 
York City, that the ventilation in the New York 
public schools is a farce. In the schools that 
the writer has visited the fan systems were not 
in operation. The custodians informed me that 
on account of the cost they were not operated, 
except in very cold weather when they could not 
heat the building without the heat of the fan 
system. It has been reported by others to be 
a general practice. In this test no attention 
was given to the condition or class of apparatus 


to be tested. Only one of the schools under test 
had an air washer, and the custodian was not 
instructed to run or how to run the plant. In 
other words the poorest systems of mechanical 
ventilation were operated in the poorest condi- 
tion. It is certainly a mis-nomer to call a radi- 
ator system with a fan (and it probably shut 
down) a mechanical ventilating system of ven- 
tilation. The presence of an air washer 
(always operating) in our experience, reduces 
the cases of illness during the year, to about 
one-half of those in other schools. The exact 
figures have been published. This statement is 
substantiated by the published report of Mr. 
Joseph Brady, Chief Engineer of the Kansas 
City Board of Education. The repurification 
with ozone reduces the number of cases in half 
again and it must be insisted now that mechan- 
ical ventilation must be the complete equipment 
that shall fully restore the air to all its natural 
qualities. That and only that is natural ventila- 
tion. The open window does not supply a 
single one of these conditions. The report does 
not give values of velocities or quantities from 
which a judgment could be formed. It must be 
assumed that, if such data were taken, they 
would have given away the whole report. With 
such loose methods it would be an easy matter 
to bring in a report of any desired character. 
The fact that it goes diametrically opposite to 
all scientific knowledge and research, by actual 
scientific experts and opposite to common sense, 
are sufficient reasons for completely discrediting 
it. 
The Detroit Experiment. 

The board of education of Detroit was led 
apparently by advance reports on open window 
ventilation by S. Josephine Baker of New York, 
to undertake an extensive test on one of their 
schools. They employed Dr. E. Vernon Hill of 
the Chicago hygiene department and proceeded 
in the most careful and scientific manner. 
Nothing done there has ever been discredited as 
unfair to my knowledge. 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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N you reflect that this company could 
not have remained the leader in this busi- 
ness since its origin 37 years ago if The 
Johnson Pneumatic System Of Tempera- 
ture Regulation were not consistently successful, you | 
must admit that The Johnson System possesses un- 
usual qualities that belong in your schools. By | 
giving The Johnson System preference you are giving | 
your schools just that much more in temperature 
regulation. 
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Johnson Service Company 
Milwaukee | 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES — UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





Another Johnson Advantage: The dampers used are Johnson 
made and included in Johnson installations. This insures 
correct relationship between the thermostat, diaphragm and 
damper, exact], correct motor power exerted at different times 


on the damper: producing perfect performance always. + * 
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Type R, 
for small 


schools 


The Absolutely Safe 
Panel Board 


Triumph Safety Type Panel Boards are all 
absolutely safe. All live contacts are permanently 
covered and can not be touched by the most care- 
less hands. Fuses can be changed by anybody 
without the slightest danger. 

The Triumph is the only panel board that is in the 
strictest sense of the term always absolutely safe. 
It does not require the ordinary “door within a 
door” construction, with which safety depends on 
one door always being locked. 

Triumph Safety Type Panel Boards are made up 
of standardized units. They come in both fuse 
branch and tumbler switch types. They are adapt- 
able, and economical, for any size school building. 
Because of standardized construction and stand- 
ardized manufacturing practice, Triumph Safety 
Type Panel Boards cost no more—installed—than 
the old-fashioned, dangerous kind that are assem- 
bled on the job. 








Send for any of the three 
Bulletins on the Triumph 
Line. Type R, for’ small 
school buildings. Type P, for 
larger schools where branch 
switches are not required. 
Type T-P, the tumbler switch, 
plug fuse type, for general 
use. Any or all will gladly 
be mailed at your request. 








Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 





ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES: OTHER “F-A” PRODUCTS: 

Detroit, Dallas, Minneapolis, Major System of Theatre Light- 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, ing Control; knife switches; 
Cleveland, New Orleans, safety switches; hanger outlets; 
Chicago, San Francisco, reversible-cover floor boxes; A. C. 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Boston, and D. C. Distribution Switch- 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. boards. 




















FIRE ALARM AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


800 Girls March from FIRE PERIL 


“At one of Boston’s school fires, 800 pupils, all 
girls, left the Roxbury High School in two min- 
utes, when a fire broke out in the tower of the 
structure following an explosion of gasoline. 
The girls left the building in perfect order. 
There was no panic and none of the girls became 
unduly excited.” 


This was made possible only by having the most 
reliable Fire Alarm and Signal Systems. The 
Roxbury High School is Holtzer-Cabot equipped. 


Fifty years of experience assures the most effi- 
cient and dependable equipment. 


Write for our brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


Our engineers are at the service of archi- 
tects, engineers and their clients at all 
times, just communicate with our nearest 


office. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electric Signaling Systems 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Chicago, IIl., 6161-65 S. State St. San Francisco, Cal., 408 Claus 

New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 


Baltimore, Md., 1104 Uni Trust , 
Bldg. : —— Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg. 
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“PROJECTED” SASH 
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cord-locking pulleys. 
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DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Clearfield and Tulip Sts. 

*Chicago Boston *Detroit 
New York St. Louis *Buffalo 
Pittsburgh *Cleveland *Atlanta 


Dallas 


*Warehouses in these cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
































It’s a pleasure to use 
these handy, easy-working, 
stay-where-put steel win- 





sticking sash, no fasteners 
to work loose. Just push 
or pull—that’s all. Shades 
roll from bottom, with 


one shade for upper-two- 
thirds of window if you 


Cost is surprisingly low. 


Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue No. 


Philadelphia 


The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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DEODORIZE 


Impure and_ objec- 
tional odors through 
ozonating the air. 


Ventilation. 


2914 So. Jefferson Ave., 





INSURES HEALTHFUL AIR CONDITIONS IN SCHOOLS 
AND GREATER COAL ECONOMY 
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Bryan Mullanphy School, St. Louis, Mo., equipped with 


Ele ctrozone Ventilati pil. 


THE ELECTROZONE ALL STEEL UNIT 


This building operates on half the boiler capacity and uses half the coal 
used in any other building of like size. 
tion saved $50,000.00 worth of coal last year by using Electrozone 
How much do you want to save? 


Write for Bulletin S. J. 7. 


THE AIR CONDITIONING & ENGINEERING CO. 


The St. Louis Board of Educa- 


It’s up to you. 


STERILIZE 
the duct system and 
air equipment of your 
Schools by Ozonating. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 10)) 

In February, 1919, a series of tests was in- 
stituted in a Detroit public school “to determine 
what qualities must be present in classrooms so 
that the physical well-being, comfort and mental 
alacrity of the pupils may be at as high a 
standard as possible, and thereby render the 
pupils completely at ease and readily responsive 
to the efforts and influence of the teacher.” To 
that end, comparative studies were made of 
mechanical and natural (window) ventilation. 

The James Burrill Angell school, a 20-room, 
two-story building situated in one of the better 
residence districts of the city, was selected for 
the test. The mechanical equipment of the 
building consisted of (1) a certain amount of 
direct radiation in each classroom, sufficient to 
care for 60 per cent of the heat losses of the 
room; (2) a plenum system of ventilation 
whereby air drawn from above the roof is 
washed, tempered and humidified, introduced 
into the room through supply registers near the 
ceiling of the inside wall, and exhausted by 
gravity through registers in the same wall at 
the floor line. The control apparatus was set 
to maintain a uniform temperature of 68 de- 
grees Fahr. in the classroom and a relative 
humidity of approximately 42 per cent. 

For the test, sixteen typical rooms were 
selected, eight of which were operated with the 
regular mechanical ventilation provided by the 
school equipment. The remaining eight had all 
ventilation openings blocked off and depended 
for ventilation solely upon wide-open windows, 
in accordance with the practices advocated in 
some cities. The rooms chosen were so located 
that they had the same exposure and so that a 
mechanically ventilated room was directly above 
a naturally-ventilated room, and vice versa. 


In the naturally-ventilated rooms extra radia- 
tion under thermostatic control was installed in 
front of the windows which were screened with 
fine-mesh cheese-cloth to break the wind and 
keep out the dust and draft deflectors were also 


installed to protect scholars, nearest the win- 
dows, from drafts. 

It was the intention to collect and classify in- 
formation upon the following points: 

1. Temperature—Dry and wet bulb; to be 
the average of four selected stations in each 
room taken daily; 

2. Air Motion—Daily readings at each of 
four stations in a room; 

3. Primary sense impression—To be the ob- 
server’s impression upon entering the room. 
Recorded as “hot,” “close,” “pleasant” or “cool.” 

1. Determination of CO.,—To be made at 
each station for purposes of determining (a) the 
total amount of air supplied and (b) the dis- 
tribution of air within the room; 

5. Dust count—To be made at each station; 
determination made with Hill’s dust counter; 

6. Bacteria count—To be made at each sta- 
tion by exposing standard Agar plates two min- 
utes and incubating 24 hours at 20 deg. cent.; 

7. Determination of fuel consumption—To be 
made by measuring condensation from all radia- 
tion and from radiation in naturally-ventilated 
rooms; 

8. Determination of mental alacrity of 
pupils—By means of comparative mental tests 
similar to the Binet test; 

9. Comparison of physical condition of 
pupils—By careful medical inspection and con- 
stant nursing supervision. 


It was proposed that these studies should ex- 
tend over an entire school year but an unfore- 
seen element, the nature of which is explained 
later, entered into the calculations and pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this intention. 
Because of the short duration of the test, suffi- 
cient data to warrant their presentation were 
gathered on only a few of the points under con- 
sideration. The following is a summary of such 
data: 

“In the rooms with natural (window) ventila 
tion, the dry bulb temperature varied sharply 
from 70 deg. to 82 deg., the wet bulb tempera 


ture from 49 deg. to 56 deg., and the sense im- 
pression fluctuated between the extremes of 
‘hot’ and ‘cool’, seldom touching the mean of 
‘pleasant’. 

In the mechanically-ventilated rooms, the dry 
bulb temperature was almost constant at about 
70 deg. and the wet bulb temperature hovered 
consistently around 55 deg. The sense impres- 
sion was uniformly ‘pleasant’, not varying at 
all. 

The sense impression in the naturally-venti- 
lated rooms showed a definite and striking rela- 
tion to the wind, whereas in the mechanically- 
ventilated rooms, it was not thus affected. 

The factor which necessitated the discontinu- 
ance of the tests was a feeling of dissatisfaction 
that developed in connection with the conditions 
that were obtained in the naturally-ventilated 
rooms. Whereas, in the beginning the attitude 
of the teachers had been most favorable and 
they had shown great eagerness to be assigned 
to the naturally ventilated rooms, before the ob- 
servations had been carried on for two months, 
a strong opposition arose which spread to the 
children and thence to the parents, making it 
impossible to further conduct the experiment 
upon an unbiased basis. The contentions of the 
opposition were as follows: 

a. It was impossible to keep the temperature 
and air motion condition in the naturally-venti- 
lated rooms within the bounds of comfort. 

b. The absence, because of illness of pupils 
and teachers in naturally-ventilated rooms, in- 
creased to an alarming extent. 

c. The air in the naturally-ventilated rooms 
was stagnant and heavy, causing depression and 
headaches. 

The results at Detroit are strictly consistent 
with facts already in hand but the persistence 
of the open window idea is_ inexplicable. 
Minneapolis later took a turn at investigating 
and the results were practically the same as 


Detroit. Some have imagined that because 


public funds were available and no commercial 
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Denver. Colorado. 
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Wm Byers Jr High School 
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WEISTEEL 


Rao STEREO 


[COMPARTMENTS 


Materials selected for fine schools, 
such as this, the Wm. Byers Junior 
High School, Colorado, 
Wm. N. Architects, 
must satisfy architects’ rigid require- 


Denver, 


3owman Co., 


ments, based on their practical ex- 
perience. 

WEISTEEL Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, for 
12 years, have met such tests with- 
out a recorded failure. 


Built of furniture steel, by expert 
workmen, in a sanitary and pleasing 
design, they harmonize with other 
select materials used in fine build- 


ings 


Standardized, volume production 
makes possible a quality product, su- 
perior in service to any other mate- 
rial, at a saving that will interest 
thrifty school authorities. 


Write for Catalogue No. 23. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





product was concerned, that mechanical could 
be put over whether good or bad. The illustra- 
tion of the National Lamp Works in learning 
definitely whether it was a good investment to 
change over their plants and give good mechan- 
ical ventilation to their employes is most con- 
clusive. In their plant, at Warren, Ohio, they 
were requested by the Electric Service Company 
to reduce their consumption. They selected the 
air washer pump as one place of curtailment. 
Complaints soon began to come in of colds and 
throat troubles, the tables began to crack and 
on the whole the experiment was disastrous. 
No advocate of real mechanical ventilation has 
any business to take the defensive attitude. 
Most of the attacks have been upon the mis- 
taken idea that it was more expensive. The St. 
Louis examples should correct this charge. An- 
other lot of critics prescribe open windows and 
open rooms for other people but do not take 
their own medicine. There is a source of persis- 
tent propaganda and when cited to the facts do 
not take an interest in them. They do not avail 
themselves of the Research laboratory or well 
known experts. They continue to quote author- 
ities long since dead. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see and have an interest 
in seeing something else. 

The present state of the ventilating science 
will shortly depopulate the open air school as it 
has been known in recent years. Evidences are 
at hand to show that recovery to normal weight 
in the regular school, where milk is supplied, is 
more rapid than in open air. The present sys- 
tem is certainly eliminating pale children and 
those suffering from malnutrition. The saving 
of $60,000 or $70,000 for the board in coal is 
nothing in comparison with the improved health 
which has attended this advance. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


—Mr. Hollis Boardman has been appointed 
secretary of the Cordova Community High 
School Board, at Cordova, IIl., to succeed A. W. 
Mullery, resigned. 


—Mr. H. S. Morse has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the school board at Akron, O. 
He succeeds F. D. McElroy, who will devote his 
entire time to school work proper. 

—Mr. Joseph Beck has been appointed super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds for the 
public schools at San Antonio, Tex. 

—Dr. E. L. Armbrecht has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board at Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Armbrecht has been a member of the board 
for the past 22 years. 

Col. J. A. Miller has retired from the board 
after a continuous service of 45 years. 

—Mr. Nicholas Roden has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board at Port Washington, 
Wis., to succeed O. B. Boerner. 

—Mrs. O. Koch has been elected clerk of the 
board at Osceola, Wis. 

—Mr. D. S. Rowe, veteran business manager 
of the school board at Corry, Pa., has resigned 
after a service of 35 years. Mr. Rowe who is 
81 years old, has endeared himself to the board 
through his long term of service. 

Mr. H. E. Manley, who served the board as a 
director from 1905 to 1913, has been appointed 
to fill the two offices of secretary-business man- 
ager and tax collector. 

—Supt. C. E. Githens has been reelected as 
head of the schools at Wheeling, W. Va., for the 
next two years. 

Mr. L. J. Hanafin has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Paducah, Ky., succeeding 
Ralph Yakel. 

—Mr. Frank M. Martin has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Durham, N. C. 

—Supt. E. Q. Swan of Ironton, O., has re- 
igned in order to accept a business position at 
Altoona, Pa. 

Dr. Ernest J. Lickley, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Los Angeles, Calif., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect in Jan- 
uary, 1924. Dr. Lickley will enter the practice 
of law. 

-Mr. Frank G. Pickell, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Cleveland, O., has resigned to 
accept the superintendency at Montclair, N. J., 


The appointment is for three years and carries 
salaries of $7,000 the first year, $7,500 the 
second year, and $8,000 the third year. 

—Mr. Charles Coxe, formerly principal of the 
high school at Wilmington, Del., has _ been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lewiston, 
ra. 

—New York City will fill several superintend- 
ency vacancies before the fall opening of 
schools. Associate Superintendent John H. 
Walsh and Edgar D. Shimer will retire. Both 
posts are worth $8,250. They are usually re- 
cruited from the associate superintendent posi- 
tions which pay $6,600. The position of direc- 
tor of art in the high schools rendered vacant 
through the death of Dr. John P. Haney will 
also be filled. Salary $5,500. The position 
known as director of speech improvement, now 
vacant, is to be abolished. 

—Daniel J. Kelly, superintendent of schools, 
of Binghampton, N. Y., has recalled his resigna- 
tion. The local teachers’ association as well as 
the civic organization hold that the criticism 
passed upon him by state board of regents was 
unjust, and have urged him to remain with the 
school system. 

-E. D. Pusey has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Durham, N. C., schools. 

—Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon has been 
accorded an unusual expression of confidence 
by the Denver, Colo., board of education. He 
was re-elected for a term of five years begin- 
ning with August 1. By a resolution of the 
board he becomes chief executive officer of the 
school district. All employes in the depart- 
ments will be subject to his recommendations 
which will be based upon the merit system. 

—Fred Lundin and fifteen other defendants 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the Chicago 
school board out of approximately $1,000,000 
were found not guilty on July 14th. Attorneys 
for both plaintiff and defense had consumed 
three days in arguments to the jury after the 
case had been on trial about a month. 

—Mr. Frank E. Baker, of East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., has been elected president of the State 
Normal School at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding 
Carroll G. Pearse. 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


The simplest, most efficient temperature con- 
trol for schools, backed by National reputation. 


The National System insures a de- 
pendable sensitive control of temper- 
ature with a minimum of mainten- 
ance cost and the absence of trouble 
and repairs. For twenty-two years 
this company has modestly progress- 
ed, making installations of its Sys- 
tems in schools throughout the entire 
United States and Canada. The 
continued satisfactory operation of 
these installations has demonstrated 
the correctness of principals involv- 
ed in the design of the National 
System. 

A list of school installations will be 

sent on request. Investigations invited. 


NATIONAL REGULATOR CO. 


208 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


Are Operated by 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Which Is Practically 


EVERLASTING 








Any Temperature or Force 
of Water Desired 
THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Controls the Temperature 


THE FLOW CONTROL 
Regulates the Force of Water 
Agreeable to the Bather 
N C R 110 CONCEALED SHOWER 
Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER having 
rough nickel plated dial, 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell connection and Lock 
Si eld Flow Cont) ol, 
No Piping Included—The Price is $24.00. 
The necessary piping is furnished by the erecting 
plumber. 
THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CONTROL can be set 
by the person in charge of the showers, to allow a deter- 
mined quantity of water in a given time. 
HoFFMANN & Bittincs Merc. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Y). @. & 
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A Home Made School Survey 


George W. Grill. 


America, as a wise man recently remarked, 
has acquired the survey habit. Whenever any- 
thing apparently needs adjustment or attention 
it seems to us to be right and our 
Most school 
surveys have been made by professional educa- 


“meet, 
bounden duty” to have it surveyed. 


tors, and the work they have done in many of 
our larger cities, and the reports they have pub- 
lished have made valuable contributions to our 
educational literature and progress. 

A valuable survey of the business department 
of the Cleveland publie schools has recently 
been made by prominent citizens of the com- 
munity. Their report, couched in plain United 
States language, has recently been published. 
Some interesting findings were made and im- 
portant changes in procedure were recom- 
mended. 

The laws of the state of Ohio, as embodied 
in the general code, provide for dual adminis 
tration of city educational systems. The super- 
intendent of schools is granted by statute cer- 
tain inalienable rights and charged with certain 
duties. He administers the educational policy 
of the board of education. In the matter of 
the appointment of teachers, the board has only 
veto power over his acts. Coordinate with the 
superintendent of schools is the business officer, 
or director of schools as he is called in Cleve- 
land. He also has duties and rights clearly 
defined by the general code. Both officers report 
directly to the board of education. 

Reasons for the Survey. 

For sometime past there had been a growing 
feeling on the part of many citizens of Cleve- 
land and teachers in the schools that the educa- 
tional and business departments were not pro- 
perly coordinating and functioning,—to use 
good educational words. So many criticisms 
eventually reached the board of education that 
it seemed to its president, Mr. EK. M. Williams, 
that the best way to determine the real facts 
in the case and to end the criticisms if un 
founded was to have a survey made. 

In order to have the results of the survey clear 
of any suspicion or question as to its motives, 
Mr. Williams asked Mr. F. H. 


ent bank president and 


Goff, a promin 
universally respected 
citizen, to assume the task of appointing the 
large conduct it. Mr. Goff 
patriotically consented to perform this import- 


committee to 


ant task, and he named as chairman of the com- 
mittee, a prominent attorney of the city, and 
former president of the board of education. For 
vice chairman he named a retired manufacturer 
now devoting his time to community welfare 
work. Among the members of the committee 
were merchants, manufacturers, ministers, so 
cial workers, public accountants, labor leaders, 
They 
represented different political parties, religions 
and many different social groups. 

The committee financed 


contractors, society women and club men. 


itself, spent more 
than a year in the work, visited many school 
buildings, interviewed scores of employees of 
the board, inspected reams of financial state- 
ments, and a few weeks ago submitted through 
its chairman its formal report to the board of 
education. 
The Findings. 

The report stated that no evidence of graft, 
corruption or partisan political activity was 
found, that the percentage of waste in the 
operation of the system was low, and no real 
extravagance was detected 

Housing facilities were reported to be very 
inadequate and many buildings were found to 


be seriously over-crowded. This condition is 


due partly to the suspension of building activi- 
ties during the world war and the reconstruc- 
tion period, and partly to the rapid growth of 
school population in the last decade. At the 
present time there is a real shortage of 750 
classrooms, and even after the present large 
building program is completed and the amount 
of bond money available has been expended 
there will still be a shortage of 457 classrooms. 
The evidence submitted indicated lack of proper 


and consistent attention to the 


planning of 


school housing facilities and the 


committee 
recommended strongly that a building program 


covering at least a ten year period be adopted, 


so that provision would be made for meeting 
the present serious shortage of classrooms and 
the future anticipated shortage due to increased 
enrollment. 

Maintenance of Buildings. 

A sub-committee of the general committee 
vave considerable attention to the maintenance 
of school buildings. Many buildings were visited 
and most were found to be weatherproof, water- 
tight and safe, but the 
were sadly lacking in paint. Rest rooms and 


reasonably interiors 
toilet facilities for teachers were found in many 
cases to be far inferior to similar accommoda 
Small re- 
pair jobs originally, were found to have grown 
through neglect into large 


tions in ordinary industrial plants. 


repair projects re- 
quiring the expenditure of great sums of money. 
School grounds were found to be in a werse 
state of neglect than those surrounding average 
homes. 

The committee recommended that a mainten- 
ance program covering a three or five year 
period be adopted and that an effort be made 
to raise all buildings to a set standard and to 
keep them maintained in good condition. The 
expenditure of more, rather than less money for 
upkeep and cleaning was recommended. It was 
suggested that the division of buildings make a 
careful and immediate study of the upkeep of 
school grounds with the idea of eliminating so 
far as practicable and advisable ornamental 
fences and elaborate shrubbery plantings, and 
the expenditure of whatever funds are available 
on playground apparatus and shade trees. 

The Dual Administration Problem. 

Significant findings and recommendations 
were made with regard to the so called dual 
idministration of the schools. Frequent clashes 
of opinion between the superintendent of 
schools and the director of schools were noted 
with consequent delay in the planning and con- 
struction of new buildings, with consequent 
hampering of efficient operation and mainten- 
ance of buildings, and with consequent inde- 
cision in the financial planning for the present 
and future. 

Two substitutes for the dual plan were con- 
sidered. One contemplated that the superin- 
tendent of schools be given complete authority 
over the whole system, but this plan was re- 
jected by the committee for the reason that it 
would force the board to choose its chief execu- 
tive officer from among the ranks of educators 
while a very large part of the work of the board 
lies in the realm of business administration. 
The second plan, and the one recommended by 
the committee was to retain essentially the dual 
scheme of departmental organization and to 
subordinate both the instructional and business 
departments to a chief executive officer ap- 
pointed by, and subject to, the board of educa- 
tion, to be known as the commissioner of educa- 
tion or some other appropriate title. This 
officer would be expected to give his attention 


primarily to questions of policy along educa- 
tional, business and financial lines and to the 
coordination of these lines of activity. 

‘The essential difference,” to quote the re- 
port itself, “between this plan, and the first 
plan of putting the superintendent of schools 
in charge of the system, is that the board would 
be absolutely unrestricted in the type of execu- 
tive which could be selected to head the school 
system. The board would be free to select a 
high class executive from the ranks of public 
school executives or from the colleges and uni- 
versities, or 


fields. 


from business and_ professional 
Both public school and business execu- 
tives would be equally eligible to the post.” 

However, in view of the fact that the em- 
ployment of such an officer would require action 
by the state legislature, it was suggested and 
recommended that the president of the board 
be vested with authority to serve in such a 
capacity, without pay, and to exercise the fune- 
tions of a chief executive officer and coodinator. 
This recommendation was approved and is now 
in practice. 

Executive Financial Control. 

The lack of executive control in the financial 
department was obvious. 
budget regard to or 
knowledge of the needs of any other department. 


Each department pre- 
pared its own without 
These departmental budgets were passed on to 
the board of education 
cial officer 
budget as a whole, 


as made out, no finan- 
effort to study the 
or its relation to the taxa- 
tion resources of the community. 


os 
making any 


The committee recommended the employment 
at once of a person to assume the duties of a 
director of finance, in whom would be central- 
ized such functions as auditing, accounting, 
budget enforcement, custody and disbursement 
This 
recommendation of the committee has also been 
adopted by the board and put into operation. 
The director of finance of the city of Cleveland, 


a member of the mayor’s cabinet, was induced 


of funds and general financial research. 


to resign his municipal position and accept, at 
an inerease in salary, a similar position with 
the board of education. However, the general 
code of Ohio does not provide for any such 
officer in an educational system, so in order to 
a legal title, 
served in that 
capacity for 12 years, was persuaded to resign, 


1 
} 


ne new director of finance 


rive t 


the clerk-treasurer, who had 


and her title was given to the new employee. 
She was then employed as deputy clerk-treas- 
surer at the same salary she had formerly re- 
ceived and she continued to perform the same 
duties as formerly. 

Some consideration was given to the status of 
the school architect. This officer, under the 
existing system is under the domination of the 
operating department, but he takes orders from 
the educational department, and nearly every 
other department, as well. It was recommended 
that he be made a staff officer of the commis- 
sioner of education, if such an office is ever 
created, for the committee realized that the 
functions and services of the school architect 
are such that he should be accorded high rank 
in the system. 

Minor Recommendations. 

Other recommendations suggested the greater 
utilization of the school plant; the possibility 
of keeping schools open twelve months in the 
year; the proper placing and finaneing of non- 
statutory activities, called educa- 
tional “frills;” a careful study of the pay-as- 
you-go plan of providing for new school build- 
ings; a publicity program for acquainting the 
voters with school needs along financial and 
functional lines; and the retention, for the 
present at least, of the existing teachers’ salary 
schedule. 


sometimes 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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Plumbing Contractors 


HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, MINNESOTA J. P. ADAMSON & COMPANY 


St. Paul 


The constant use of 
plumbing equipment 
by successive classes of 
school children is per- 
‘J. haps as severe a test as 
there 1s. 


Tae The fact that Clow plumbing 
has been chosen by schools in 
all sections of the country for 
forty years is evidence that it 
stands the test. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 
E. F. C. GUILBERT, Architect ; 

Engineer 
Newark, N. J. 





JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 
534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in principal cities 


Architects 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools 




















With This Head You Can Limit the 
Volume of Water That Can Be Used 


This is accomplished through a control 
. | plug which is completely hidden after the 
8 Water Closets in small Space. face has been replaced. 

Stands out free from Walls. The hidden control head is furnished 


Does not intercept Light or Air. _ . when specified on any SPEAKMAN 
Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, Shower 


and at Half the Cost of others. “ef . , . 
The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not We'll send a folder on the Hidden Control, 
shown, is included with each Combination. also the Anyforce Head. 
Hundreds in use. 








SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Details on request. Wilmington - - Delaware 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK STATE VENTILAT- 


ING CONMISSION DID. 
(Continued from Page 48) 
despite this the observers and teachers gen- 
erally preferred the rooms having window ven- 
tilation the question arose, did the factors of 
prejudice, habit and suggestion determine and 
influence the votes? 

In the study instituted at the Wadleigh High 
School, New York, four squads of 24 high school 
girls each were asked to express their opinions 
regarding air conditions in certain rooms. 
After being blindfolded and having their hear- 
ing partially dulled the girls were led to seats 
in various rooms, not knowing the floor of the 
building or the location of rooms in which they 
were, nor did they know the nature of the 
method of ventilation of the room. So far as 
the girls were concerned this was “some sort of 
psychological test.” 

The experiments, conducted in six rooms, 
lasted 32 days, 96 subjects being used. The 
squads visited a fan ventilated room and a win- 
dow ventilated room once each afternoon and 
remained in each room 35 minutes. At stated 
intervals, each girl privately recorded her 
sensation of the odor, freshness, temperature, 
stuffiness, draftiness and general comfort by 
means of a symbol previously memorized. 

The window ventilated rooms were slightly 
preferred as being more comfortable, and were 
voted fresher, less odorous, much less stuffy, 
and less draughty. The window rooms seemed 
cooler than the fan rooms, apparently because 
there was a greater difference between the tem- 
perature at the floor and at the level of the 
head. Although the fan room was more effec- 
tive in removing body heat, it was obvious that 
omfort went with a lower temperature and a 


ess air motion, rather than with air at a higher 
emperature having a ravid movement. 
6. One of the most significant investigation 


the commission was that carried on in the 


f ew York City schools in cooperation with the 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


Our experts are 


Davenport, Ia. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Endurance is an inherent characteristic of KONC() 
Yet, Utility and Beauty have not 
been sacrificed in its attainment. Every 
fixture is the finest of its kind and reflects in every detail 
the endeavor to make each a product of the utmost in 
beauty, utility and durability, one that will insure effi- 
ciency and economy in operation and absolute satisfaction 


Onc) Plumbing Fixtures have been used in schools for 


over 45 years. 


‘ 


Write us today don’t hesitate. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, 


BRANCHES 


Dallas, Tex. 


‘Pioneer Manu/acturers o 
Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


‘onc(y 


‘always at your service,” and will be glad to 
offer suggestions on any and all your plumbing problems. 


St. Louis 

Missouri 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Department of 
Health, its purpose being to throw light upon 
the question of the effect of ventilation upon 
health, and particularly on the causation of 
colds and other affections of the air passages. 

The extent of the study is indicated by the 
fact that the work was carried on for twenty 
weeks and involved 5,500 school children in 765 
schoolrooms in twelve different schools. Twenty- 
three nurses gave all their time to this work. 

Two types of schoolrooms were compared, 
namely, rooms ventilated by means of fans with 
windows closed, and rooms ventilated by means 
of windows with gravity exhaust. The schools 
were located in various sections of the city, and 
the grade, sex, age and social make-up of the 
groups exposed to the various types of ventila- 
tion carefully balanced. The nurses visited the 
rooms morning and afternoon to determine ab- 
sences and their causes, and the homes of absent 
children were visited and the causes of absences 
recorded. Records of respiratory sickness 
among children present in school were also ob- 
tained. Records were made of the physical con- 
ditions of the rooms and of the opinions of the 
nurses regarding them. 

The rooms at a normal temperature gave gen- 
eral satisfaction, regardless of the system of 
ventilation employed, although the fan rooms 
were regarded as being more often especially 
fresh and less frequently odorous, thus revers- 
ing the results of the Wadleigh School study. 

For every 100 absences due to respiratory 
sickness in the window ventilated rooms, there 
were 118 similar absences in the fan rooms. 
Among the children present in the classrooms 
all of whom were examined twice daily by 
nurses or physicians, there were more childret 
found with respiratory affections in the fan ven- 
tilated rooms, the ration being 100 in the win- 
dow rooms to 170 in the fan ventilated rooms. 

This investigation made it obvious that, for 
some reason, the ventilation of schoolrooms by 
fans (as practiced in this case) was productive 


of respiratory affections to a greater degree 
than was the ventilation of schoolrooms by 
means of windows. 

It may be that these figures do not tell the 
whole story concerning window ventilation, so 
permit me to inject a personal opinion. 

Naturally these rooms, which were constantly 
under observation, represent a very different 
condition than may be expected in the average 
window ventilated schoolroom. Investigation in 
the case of one school provided with the window 
ventilating system showed but one open window 
in the entire building. This condition is fre- 
quently found to exist, even when the principal, 
and perhaps some of the teachers, are enthusi- 
astic advocates of window ventilation. Such 
conditions constitute a reversion to those which 
existed thirty years or more ago, to overcome 
which artificial ventilation has been applied to 
school buildings. 

The operation of the window ventilating sys- 
tem assumes that the windows shall be kept 
open the maximum possible, without chilling the 
room, i. e., witheut exceeding the heating capac- 
ity of the radiator, unon the theory that the 
more heat supplied by the radiator the more air 
may be admitted through the window. Manual 
control of the radiator is best, because the ap- 
plication of automatic temperature regulation 
to the radiator, is found to result in the window 
being less and less opened until vntilation is 
practically eliminated. This balancing of heat 
supply and window opening, if properly done, 
requires frequent attention, and imposes upon 
the busy teacher a duty which is extraneous and 
which thus becomes the first neglected. Only 
the active interest, enthusiasm, and attention of 
the teachers, with constant supervision, will 
make the window ventilating system successful. 

Window ventilation may not, in any case, be 
used in bvildings surrounded by dusty streets, 
or in buildings subjected to odorous surround 
ings; and buildines swbjected to strong vrevail 
ing winds upon one side are necessarily deficient 
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| Wire school buildings the best way: 
AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 


change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 


ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 





Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 





For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 


Wiremold Conduit room 
of Lincoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 


installation in 


throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 
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American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 











in ventilation on the opposite side. Frequently 
the nature of the plan of the building will pre- 
vent the use of this system. 

With the window system in use the responsi- 
bility for proper ventilation is widely distributed 
instead of being concentrated in the hands of 
one person. It should be more readily possible 
to employ one capable engineer than to secure 
and constantly maintain the interest, enthusi- 
asm, and attention of a group of teachers in the 
obscure problem of ventilation. 

7. The next investigation reported indicates 
that the mechanical problems of ventilation 
were not neglected by the commission. A much 
discussed phase of mechanical ventilation sys- 
tems has always been: “What is the best loca- 
tion for the fresh air inlet and for the exhaust 
outlet in ventilating a schoolroom?” This prob- 
lem was studied during two seasons in school- 
rooms equipped with such air inlets and outlets 
that operation with various combinations of 
them could be observed. Special devices were 
developed to trace air currents at five levels, 
three inches, three feet, six feet, nine feet, and 
eleven feet above the floor. 

The best combination with air entering at 
room temperature was found to be that in which 
the air was introduced eight feet above the floor 
at the rear of the room, while the outlet was on 
the same wall near the floor. In this way the 
air is blown along the room toward the front, 
falls to the floor and is withdrawn from the 
rear, thereby twice traversing the length of the 
room. In practice I have found the same re- 
sults with the inlet near one end and the outlet 
near the other end of the corridor wall. 
ward and downward ventilation did 
satisfactory results. 

8. Investigations on humidification, supple- 
menting the research work previously referred 
to, were conducted for sixteen weeks at School 
50, The Bronx, in two classrooms completely 
equipped for the purpose. As far as possible all 
variables were eliminated so that a fair com- 
parison could be made between one room having 


Up- 
not give 


artificial humidification and the other without. 
The temperature difference in the two rooms 
was about one degree for the period of the en- 
tire experiment, the amount of air supply was 
identical, and the relative humidity for the 
“dry” room averaged 24.4 per cent, although at 
times it was as low as eighteen per cent, while 
in the humidified room the average was 43.5 per 
cent. 

Observations were made of the physical con- 
dition of the children and mental tests were 
made at the beginning and the end of these 
tests. Absences and sickness were recorded, as 
were the atmospheric conditions. 

The most careful examinations revealed no 
differences in the physical or mental effect of 
the two types of atmospheres. There were 
more children absent on account of respiratory 
sickness in the unhumidified room, but there 
were found a much larger number of children 
present in the humidified room suffering from 
colds. 

The humidified room was found by the teach- 
ers and observers to be less pleasant than the 
untreated room. 

9. Recirculation of the air of the schoolroom 
was next studied. A preliminary experiment 
was conducted in the winter and spring of 1915, 
and two experiments were carried on in the fall 
of 1915 and the winter and spring months of 
1916. The tests extended over a period of 24 
weeks, 80 sixth grade children being carefully 
observed. The temperature, humidity, and 
amount of air supplied in the rooms compared, 
were identical. Physical examinations were 
given at the beginning and close of the tests by 
physicians, and standardized mental tests were 
administered by psychologists. 

While the physical changes in the two groups 
were slight the recirculation group was favored. 
The mental tests also showed a slight superior- 
ity in performance of the recirculation group. 
An absence of harmful effects of recirculation 
on both mental efficiency and physical condition 
are thus noted. 





The commission found that, when applied to a 
single room having weatherstripped windows 
and doors, difficulty with odor was experienced, 
which deterred the commission from recom- 
mending recirculation. The commission sug- 
gests that the use of an air washer is essential 
to recirculation. 

It has, however, many times and clearly been 
demonstrated that, when applied to an entire 
building, a relatively small portion of the entire 
cubic contents of which are actually occupied, 
as in the case of the school building as a whole, 
there is a sufficient amount of air infiltration 
(leakage) to eliminate odor. Repeated tests 
show no distinguishable depreciation of the 
quality of the air, and ventilation by recircula- 
tion has become an accepted method. 

Parenthetically, it should be stated that the 
installation of a system of recirculation should 
be so made that the air from all of the venti- 
lated portions of the building is recirculated, 
otherwise unventilated sections of the building 
will be found to exist. The best results are ob- 
tained when the exhausted air is collected at 
some central point, from which a duct connec- 
tion is made to the fresh air intake. At this 
junction of the recirculation connection and the 
fresh air intake, dampers may be provided, 
operated so as to make possible the use of re- 
circulated air only, the use of fresh air only, or 
a mixture of the two. 

On nineteen days during the commission’s ex- 
periments, use was made of ozone. Difficulty 
was found in controlling the degree of concen- 
tration and frequent objections were offered by 
teachers and pupils. The odor of the ozone was 
objectionable, and appeared to be added to the 
body odors without destroying them. The com- 
mission concluded that no good purpose was 
served and the continuance of the use of ozone 
was thought unwise. 

I am told by eminent bacteriologists that bac- 
teria in a ventilated schoolroom is a wholly 
negligible factor, and that if bacteria did thus 
exist it would take five to thirteen parts of 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 


Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts. 


Our Engineering force ia at your service. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 








School 
Fences 


Strong—-Permanent—Practical 


Afco Chain Link Fence has proven it- Wrought Iron 
self superior at every point for School, ae _ _ 
Playground and Athletic Field Enclo- the street line 
sure. It affords complete protection sometimes make a 
at a reasonable cost. Standardized con- more dignified ap- 
struction, easily adaptable to any indi- BCarance: without 


: . decreasing the 
vidual requirement. protective value. 


Write for catalogue 210. eet ee ee 
American Fence Pe A ba re alae 
Construction Co. 

130-132 West 34th Street, | 
NEW YORK i! 







































Nations, New York City. Buchman & Kahn, Arch. 


Easy to Keep Clean 


CHOOL authorities and architects know 

the importance of choosing a toilet parti- 

o tion that is easy to keep clean—one that af- 

ad fords the fewest possible hiding places for 
os dirt and germs. 
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= A Sanymetal installation in the Church of All 
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In Sanymetal Partitions all cracks, crevices, 
and other dirt catches have been carefully | 


avoided. Partition panels set weil up from bs 
{ the floor, and posts stand in a sanitary water- pad 
| 


shedding aluminum base shoe.  Slant-lip | 
molds and single-sheet, unbroken panels offer 2 
little foothold even for dust. These sheer ~~ 
surfaces are further protected by vitreous, ed 
non-absorbent enamel. 










A list of school installations will be sent on 
request. 


Designed for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing 
rooms, and toilet wainscot. Standard stock units 
adaptable for any layouts. Made of Armco Ingot 
Iron. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. 


——— $e 


. 










Write for School Bulletin No. 6 
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School No. 23, Albany, N. Y., is equipped with 
Sanymetal Toilet Partitions 





THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. 
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before another year of worry, 
lest you be called to account for 
a sacrifice of precious lives be- 
cause you did not provide safe 
fire escapes. 

The STANDARD SPIRAL 
SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE is the 
safest escape, because: 


1. Its entrances at floor levels make it easily ac- 


cessible. 


2. Its high guard shields descending passengers 
from flame and smoke. 


3. Its smooth, galvanized runway offers a quick 
path to safety. 


Know more about these safe fire escapes. Send for our 
spiral fire escape catalog—TODAY. 


TANDAR]) 


CONVEYOR COMPAN ©. {9 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Chicago, Il. 











New York, N. Y. 
227 Fulton St. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


Cleveland, O. 


AAPISGIACE 


VENTILATION 





Can be obtained only through the 
use of equipment designed to meet 
the specific requirements for which 
it is intended. 


je: 


Plexiform Fans 


are made in a variety of capacities from 
300 to 300,000 cubic feet per minute. They 
are designed especially with a view of 
handling a maximum 
volume of air from 
a minimum of space 
and power require- 
ment. Their efficiency 
as proved by installa- 
tions in thousands of the 
largest industrial, pub- 
lic, school, theatre and 
office buildings, makes 
them prime  fayorites 
with architects, engi- 
neers and owners. 











Write for Catalog 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 


Dept. (H) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











549 W. Washington St. 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 








TAKE YOUR BUILDING OUT OF OF THE FiRE TRAP CIASS 
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| One of the many Standard Spiral Slide Fire 








Escapes installed on Milwaukee Public Schools, 

















Milwaukee, Wis. 








joints, patches, seams or pieces cut to fit. Even when parti- 











ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


T-M-B Flooring is giving unusual serv in the 
Nickerson Room of the Art In: stitute 


Do You Want a atin’ Floor? 


You’ll have a permanently patchless floor if you insist on T-M-B. 
It is laid plastic in one continuous, seamless sheet, without 


tions are removed, areas extended or the floor cut into, it is 
merely necessary to apply new T-M-B material. When finished 
there is no evidence of repairs; the new blends with the old; 
the entire floor looks like new. Send for our new illustrated 
booklet No. 10. 


Thos. Moulding Brick Company 
133 W. Washington St. Hartman Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FLOORING 


“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise” 
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ALUNDUM SAFETY TREADS 
MEET THE STATLER IDEALS 


A world wide search was made for materials 
to make the New Hotel Statler, Buffalo, an ideal, 
safe, sanitary, fire-proof hotel. The search led to 
the selection of Alundum Safety Treads for all 











stairways leading from the main 
for the desired result. 
They meet the 


Ways are a menace, 
of their long life. 


‘They are ece 


ucts—semi-vitreous tile and treac 
tile and treads. With these 
Alundum Products you can have 
way surface suitable for any 
building. 


TITTIES 


Worcester, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
ll No. Jefferson St 


PHILADELPHIA 


3208 Market St. 


NEW YORK 


Park Place 


TULLE LLL 


Hamilton, Ontario 


TTL 


TTL LC TUE Horeeeeenineitin 


(Concluded from Page 119) 
ozone per million parts of air to destroy it, 
which is vastly more ozone than human beings 
can comfortably stand. Scientific evidence of 
any physiological benefit rendered by ozone in 
concentrations of one-half to one part per mil- 
lion, as used in ventilation, does not appear to 
be available. Odors are not necessary in any 
properly ventilated schoolroom. Recirculation 
without ozone has been proven wholly satisfac- 
tory. 

In view of the foregoing there appears to be 
no demand for the use of ozone in schoolroom 
ventilation. 

The final chapter of the commission’s report 
includes a statement of the characteristics 
deemed essential to successful schoolroom venti- 
lation by two methods. 

In the window ventilating system the follow- 
ing is recommended: There must be ample heat 
supply through radiation placed under the win- 
dows. (About three times that usually em- 
ployed in a mechanical system). The user of a 
vapor or vacuum system is essential. The heat 
supply in these radiators must be carefully con- 
trolled, preferably by hand-operated modulating 
valves. Window boards or deflectors should be 
used to impart an upward direction to the in- 
coming’ air. ’anes of glass, one foot high, set 
in the window sash, or better still, a deflector 
made of parallel curved vanes, the full width of 
the window, should be used. There must be 
openings in the inside wall of the classroom of 
at least six square feet in area, connected to 
gravity exhaust flues extending directly out 
through the roof. The flues should have aspirat- 

cowls on the top and should be provided 
h dampers to control down-shafts. The 
m must not be overcrowded, for overpopula- 
tion mitigates against the success of window- 
tilation. In the average sized classroom 
should be no more than 39 second grade 
children or 30 sixth grade children. A tempera- 
ro most agreeable. 
be attached to 


no 
+ 


ww 


ture around 67 degrees is 


should as 


shades 
d flapping. 


Window so 


hese treads are attractive, slip-proof, durable 
and were furnished in suitable colors and tones 


' requirements 
school buildings in which smooth slippery stair- 


There are two kinds of Alundum Safety Prod- 


NORTON COMPANY 


NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


floor. 


of hotel and 


mnomical because 


ls and aggregate 
two ot 
a non-slip walk- 
location in any 


classes 


DETROIT 


233 W. Congress St. 


TL 


The characteristics recommended for a suc- 
cessful system of fan ventilation call for not 
only adequate fan, motor, duct and register 


equipment, but also require the temperature and 
the volume of the air supply to each room to be 
mechanically and individually controlled. The 
air entering the classroom should have a tem- 
perature approximately the same as that of the 
classroom and there should be provided direct 
radiation sufficient to balance heat 
through windows and walls. The exhaust flues 
should be ample in size, and should be fitted 
with a volume damper. This defines the indi- 
vidual-duct split system. 

A thermometer on the teacher’s desk, plainly 
marked at 70 degrees and above which point the 
temperature of the room should not be per- 
mitted to rise, is termed a most important part 
of any heating and ventilating system. 

What then shall be deemed the greatest im- 
mediate and practical interest in this report? 
As I see it the highlights which may be briefly 
recounted are as follows: 

First—The physical condition of the air is of 
greater importance than is the chemical com- 
position of the air. 


losses 


Second—Excessive temperatures and humid- 
ities reduce physical work, but indications of a 


similar effect on metal efficiency were not as 
clear. 
Third—Stagnant air reduces the appetite and 


the ability to do physical work, with the pre- 
sumption of unfortunate concomitant results. 

Fourth—The use of schoolrooms depending 
wholly upon windows for ventilation is wholly 
impracticable. 

Fifth—The use of a prescribed form of win- 
dow ventilation in certain types of favorably 
located buildings (under the of teachers 
thoroughly and always interested in ventilation 
and constantly supervised) is practicable. 

Sixth—Altogether 


conditions found 


care 


as favorable atmospheric 
obtainable in mechan- 
ically ventilated rooms as in the window venti- 
lated rooms. 


were 
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Seventh—How then may be explained the 
greater preference for the window ventilated 
rooms as shown by teachers and observers, and 
by the subjects of the Wadleigh High School 
tests ? And how shall it be explained the greater 
prevalence of respiratory diseases in mechanic- 
ally ventilated rooms? My answer is—better 
mechanical systems, better operated. 


Eighth—Artificial humidification was found to 
serve no useful purpose. Its omission involved 
no loss in comfort, or in physical and mental 
progress. 

Ninth—-Recirculation, while accompanied by 


objectionable odors when applied to a single 
tightly sealed room, actually indicated better re- 
sults in physical and mental tests. Practical 
experience in recirculation as applied to entire 


buildings has encountered no difficulty with 
odors and has been found most efficient and 
economical. 

Tenth—Ozone is not essential, and is not even 


an aid to successful ventilation. 

Eleventh—Definite suggestions are given as 
to the location of fresh air supply inlets and 
exhaust outlets for classroom ventilation, and 
suggestions are offered to govern the installa- 
tion of both window and mechanical ventilating 
system. 

Twelfth—Overheating is found to be the most 
common and perhaps the most serious fault 
in schoolroom practice. A thermometer on 
each teacher’s desk is emphasized as a most 
essential part of the heating and ventilating 
equipment. 

And now may I add a brief personal observa- 
tion? A poor ventilating system in the hands 
of a skillful engineer will give better results 
than will the best system in the hands of a poor 
janitor. The success achieved with a mechani- 
cal ventilating system is largely a measure of 
the intelligence and skill of the operator. 

The war unfortunately brought to a stop the 
work of the commission, and the exhaustion of 
funds prevented the later resumption of this 
work. Manifestly the solution of the ventila- 
tion problem is not yet complete. 
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School Number 8, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. E. Joralem, Architect 
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_crevices. 


But where Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim is installed, 
these “homes” of germs are eliminated—or laid open 
to the light and thorough disinfection. 


Flush with the walls and floors, Knapp Trim reduces 


























Knapp Sanitary 
Cove Base 


Used Throughout 








“Cornerless’’?’ Means Clean! 


GUE Y lodged away from light in a vein of 
dust and grime, bacteria thrive under “ideal” 
conditions wherever there are corners, seams or 


Flush Cove Base + 


your cleanliness problem to a matter of mere “sur- 
face” sanitation—the easiest to maintain. 


Write for complete information, catalog 
and specifications. 


Knapp Brothers Sanitary Metal Trim Products 


Concealed Picture Mould . 
Flush Window Trim 


Bull Nose Metal Corner Protector 
Flush Door Casing 
: Flush Chair and Bed Rail 











KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY, 2419 W. 14th Street, Chicago, Illinois 














You will observe that two of the most suc- 
cessful methods of mechanical ventilation, to my 
mind the two most successful methods, had not 
been studied by the commission when its work 
came to an end, including the individual-duct 
fan system and the “unit” ventilating system, 
either of which efficiently produces the results 
deemed essential by the commission. Either of 
these systems will produce any atmospheric 
condition found desirable by the commission in 
the window ventilated rooms, and better results 
than were obtained in any of the mechanically 
ventilated rooms studied. They are, moreover, 
free of the manifold limitations applying to 
window ventilation. I am sure that results to 
be obtained by the proper use of such systems 
of ventilation compared with the best results 
obtainable with the window type of ventilation, 
operating under normal conditions, will show to 
the advantage of the mechanical system in 
every way, including respiratory disease 
records. I would not care to venture such an 
opinion concerning the usual trunk duct system 
of fan ventilation. Any system of ventilation, 
the successful operation of which is dependent 
upon keeping the windows closed, is wrong in 
principle and in practice. 

Ventilation has traveled a hard road. It has 
constantly been subjected to limitations im- 
posed by insufficient funds. When the building 
cost must be reduced this item is usually the 
first reduced. Not a tithe of the care has been 
exercised in the selection of the heating and 
ventilating engineer that has been applied to the 
selection of the architect. Merit of the install- 
ing contractor has been lost sight of in the 
scramble for low bids. And finally, the opera- 
tion of a valuable and an efficient plant has so 
often been placed in the hands of a janitor who 
may know how, but probably not why and when, 
to shovel coal. 

When the day arrives that sufficient funds are 
provided for the installation in each new school 
building of a heating and ventilating plant, as 
designed an experienced and skillful engi- 


neer, and the plant thus designed is installed by a 
capable contractor and operated by a properly 
paid and skilful engineer (not just a janitor), 
the ventilation problem will have been solved. 
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Medical Inspection Unit. 
A standard group of rooms for medical in 
spection, including an eye clinic, a dental clinic 
and a nose and throat clinic, has been worked 


ah 


out by the Bureau of Buildings of the New 
York City Board of Education. The group of 
rooms is to be included in all large elementary 
school buildings. The group includes a general 
waiting room for the children who are to be 
examined or treated, a general medical room 
where the physical examinations are made, the 
three clinics mentioned above, lavatories for 
doctors and nurses and a large closet for sup- 
plies. A teachers’ rest room which may also be 
used for emergencies has been provided. 

SCHOOL HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

A physical examination of rural school chil- 
dren has been made by Dr. Taliaferro Clark, sur- 
geon of the United States health service. These 
examinations cover about 10,000 children, six to 
sixteen years of age, living in South Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New York 
and demonstrate that health supervision for 
rural school children is desirable. They are 
greatly in need of instruction in the care of the 
teeth and in the correction of physical defects. 

Springfield, O. Considerable progress in 
health work in the schools has been reported 
since its management was taken over by the 
health department in February last. A total of 
5,535 children have been examined, of whom 
1,467 have been found underweight and a num- 
ber suffering from malnutrition. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board has ap- 
proved the purchase of three full-sized athletic 
fields to accommodate students of the high 
schools, a practice field for a fourth high school 
and a playground for an elementary school. 

St. Louis, Mo. A_ special school for 
crippled children is planned by the board of edu- 
cation. The experiment will be tried out in two 
schools the coming year. Attendance in classes 
will be limited to crippled children. 

Seattle, Wash. A rule has been adopted 
providing that no gifts to schools may be ac- 
cepted without the consent of the school board. 

Sunbury, Pa. Three experimental schools 
were opened during the 1922-1923 term to as- 
certain the value of teaching pupils according to 
their individual weaknesses. 
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and Their Solution 
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Fresh Air is Only Half of the 
Story of School Ventilation 





[Cust—dirt—and germs are present in large 
amounts in the air of cities, and even in coun- 
try districts. Any real solution of the school 


ventilation problem involves an adequate sup- 


rl of clean fresh air. 


MIDWEST 


TRAE 














Unit Air Filters Type U-2 





remove all the dust, and close to 100% of the 








Send for a copy germs in air. Readily adaptable to any ven- 
of the new tilation system, they require no supervision, 
° ’ and only periodic cleaning. There are no mo- 
Vidwest Catalog 
di : tors, pumps, sprays, or any moving parts to 
F-11 get out of order. They are always on the job 
It covers the catching dust and germs. 
school ventila- Midwest Air Filters are now in use in many 
. schools. Make a careful investigation for your 
) ‘oO > ) 
tion pre ble m own. Our engineers are at your command, 
in detail. without cost or obligation to you. 
- —_ — > 
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In Michigan | 
70 Public Schools | 
; 992 Schools . sere 
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ne | HE completely equipped Model D electric Hoist HH} 
1a, illustrated is particularly adapted for use in 
rk sé oa a large schools where sidewalk opening permits | 
- truck to drive alongside. The overhead crane feature 
ned : makes it possible to deposit ashes directly in truck | 
he ‘ The nation-wide adoption by schools of without rehandling at grade. The totally enclosed | 
E-Z Radiator Hangers since their intro- sidewalk opening prevents injury to passers-by, and 
-Z Radis Ss i> dina conforms to municipal regulations everywhere. 
In duction 5 years ago proves their desir- A Model D Hoist was recently tested for current consumption, 
ed ability for school use. and at this installation where the distance between boiler room 
he : floor and grade level is 12 feet 0 inches, and where current cost 
of In Minneapolis and St. Paul alone, every to user is 3c per kilowatt hour, the hoist raised and lowered cans 
: : ay — a“. at the rate of 26 for le, a remarkably low expense. 
ym j school built since E-Z Hangers were on Qur new catalog showing both electric and hand power models 
m- | the market are equipped with them. ent on request 
E-Z Hangers hang radiators from the GI LIS & G. E O S H E 
4 : edna L AN 
ip- ul wall, well above the floor, insuring (1) 551 W B d N 
vie perfect ease of cleaning under radiators, est Broadway ew York 
(2) thorough sanitation, and (3) greatly 
i improved appearance. (4) No hot legs 
to soften floor varnish and make dust ] 
for i} 
lu stick permanently. | 
wo Be sure that YOUR new school is equipped with i} 
_ f INY type E-Z Hangers. Costs no more than the old method. | 
. ’ ate nde ike Write TODAY for full information and list of | | 
prominent installations. 
ted REG.U.S PAT OFF e ] 
ac- 
SALY-RUFF C icHoist | 
rd. HEALY-RUFF CO. Wa Telescop | 
" : apolis. Mi = A 
ols Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. A 4 JZ 
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Wurld»! 
Window Ventilator 


You are the Judge! 


We will send you a “WURLDSBEST” ven- 
tilator—if you will give us the width of your 
windows, between sash channels. If it does 
not give better ventilation by 
—Admitting constant circulation 

—Preventing drafts 

—Excluding rain, insects, etc., 
—Excluding dirt and 


creating better health conditions in 
your school—return it 


— 
at our expense. a 


Indestructible— / 
Attractive— _/L 
Inexpensive— | 





Special Discounts on 
Quantity Orders. (See 
page 133 of July issue 
of this magazine.) 





W. N. JOHNSON AUTOMOBILE SHEET METAL WORKS 


640 8S. “J” St. Richmond, Indiana 
CHAMPION SALES CO CHAMPION SALES CO 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Euclid-E. 46th St. Market Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio. 


WURLDSBEST RAINSHIELD VENTILATOR CO 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York C.ty 











NOW -- While 


they’re renovating 


the School Building 
make SURE of Adequate 
VENTILATION 






next Winter 





“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


provide Adequate Ventilation—that means 
they operate efficiently and continuous!ly 
under all weather conditions without any 
attention whatsoever. 


They cannot get out of order — will not 

clog or leak and are substantially built of 

heavy gauge Keystone copper bearing steel 
good for a lifetime of service. 


Adequate ventilation helps the standing of 
every scholar and the reputation of your 
school. Talk witb your Architect. 






Write 


information and. list 






for interesting 


of important schools 
“GLOBE” 
equipped. Address 


that are 


Department J. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


Beet, We Es 





CIRCLE A SECTIONAL GYMNASIUMS 


| 
| ___ 


A number of schools have recently erected Circle A 
Sectional Gymnasiums. The photographs shown 
above illustrate both the erection and the completed 
building. 

Circle A Gymnasiums have all the advantages that 
have made Circle A Portable Schools the choice of 
many hundreds of Schoolboards. 


They are built in complete sections, by skilled labor, 
at the mill. Common labor can erect them speedily 
and well. Although they cannot be shipped in the 
usual two weeks after being ordered, they can be 
delivered in a time amazingly short for so large a 
structure. 


Send for additional information, stating your 
requirements in as much detail as possible. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of The Alexander Lumber Co. 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Offices in Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, Lansing. 











Give Pupils an Even Chance 


for 100% Efficiency 


Chis can be achieved by maintaining a 68° tem 
perature in the classroom. Above or below this 
point a noticeable falling off of alertness, concen 
tration and capacity for work results. 

Give the teachers, as well as the students, an op 
portunity to function at 100%. 


classroom a 
Wiper 


THERMOMETER 


The accurate standard for over sixty years 


Install in every 


By ordering now, you will receive thermometers 
in advance of the Fall Term. 

If your School Supply Jobber cannot attend to 
your requirements, write us direct. 











No. 1582 FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
, CLASSES 
T} llustre rti hou Wilder Standard Cooking Ther- 
\ 1589 Golden Oak 4 mometers have been tested and 
mode y widely used in approved by leading household 
hool 1} dinas, becau laboratories, and are recom- 
its eral attract mended by leading household 
8 acy and sy conomists Write for informa- 
iding l tion regarding Baking, Frying, 
Fireless Cooker and Candy Ther- 
for School or Home 
momete 














WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL AUSTRAL SASH 
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LIGHT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CoO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
FEDERAL STREET 8 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, IL 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SEE REAR COVER FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF AUSTRAL HARDWARE FOR WOOD WINDOWS 


¢ INTERNATIONAL - AUSTRAL STEEL 
‘ SASH WILL NOT WARP, TWIST, OR 
i STICK UNDER ANY CONDITIONS, 

" THEREFORE ARE ALWAYS EASILY 


‘ THE SASH ARE MADE FROM HEAVY 
ROLLED STEEL SECTIONS AND ARE 
— STRONG AND DURABLE, YET HAVING 
A SMALL SIGHT LINE 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF DAY- 











THEY ADMIT 


CHEMICAL BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO 























SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
The school board of Fremont, Ohio, increased 


ts tuition fee from $6.50 to $11.00 per month 
which increase the rural school boards refused 
to pay. A reappraisement of the value of the 

hool property and cost of operation is to be 
made in order to reach an equitable rate. 


A minimum of fifty library books has been 


aced in each elementary and intermediate 


choolroom in the city of Gloversville, N. Y. In 


some rooms, there are many more than fifty 
books. A period for silent reading is held 
three times a week. Each child chooses a book 

reads from it at any time when he is not 
occupied with classwork. The books are trans- 
erred from building to building four times a 
y The work is under the direction of the 
high school librarian who devotes her afternoons 
to the work in the elementary schools. 

The Seattle, Wash., school board has in 
structed its attorney to secure evidence against 
dealer selling tobacco to boys and proceed with 
prosecutions against such dealers. 

eht cities in Connecticut are maintaining 
for backward and subnormal children 
These cities are Bridgeport, Hartford, Manches- 
ter, New Haven, Somerville, Stamford, Torring 
ton and Waterbury. The number of classes is 
11 and the enrollment 615 children. 

Semi-annual instead of annual promotions 
have been recommended to the school board by 
Superintendent Stetson of Dayton, Ohio. 

Centerville, Md. The county board of 
Queen Ann County has prepared a chart show- 
I the growth of the school population by 

ears for each of the last five years. The 
vth is composed of the following elements: 
\verage daily attendance per cent: re- 
presents the percent of pupils in attendance of 
the total annual enrollment. 
c Average daily attendance: represents the 
t number of pupils in actual attendance, 
Enrollment: represents the total number 
of pupils enrolled excluding duplicates. 
i Aggregate days’ attendance: represents 
total number of days of all pupils in atten- 
Several factors have entered into the matters 
of attendance and the resulting achievements. 
0; 


the average, other abilities are approximate- 


equal, the child in attendance each day de- 


velops more regularly in the formation of ha- 
bits and in the knowledge of subject matter. 
The following factors should be noted: 


1. Parental attitude toward child training. 

2 Distance from school more than one-half 
mile. 

3. Conditions for travel and methods used. 

1. Aids offered to rural committies for more 


nearly equal opportunity for attendance. 
5. Child interest toward training. 
6. Type of 
7. Quality of 
There has been existing a condition which 
permitted the rural parent to accept the el 
mentary period as the period of growth suffi 


( hool 
attended. 
instruction. 


school 


cient for the rural child. Public education in 
the state provides for an eleven-grade system 
and such public education for a rural child i 


not completed until the eleven vears have been 
completed. 

About one hundred children 
to first group high schools during the year 
23, with the result that eighty more pupils are 
in regular high 


were transported 
1922 
attendance in school than have 
been in the county previous to this time. All 
of this is not due to transportation 
instances, strong community interest has aided 
both in enrollment and attendance. 

“The United States does not 
not have a national system schools,” 
says Samuel P. Capen in the Educational Re- 
view. “The strength of American education lies 
chiefly in its diversity, its flexibility, and its 
freedom. The schools of Nevada have never 
been and should never be like the schools of 
Massachusetts. The schools of Alabama ought 
not to be like the schools of New York. The 
schools of any locality should be conditioned by 
the needs of the community that they serve. 
Their primary task is to fit pupils for the cir 
cumstances of living that prevail in that com- 
munity. The United States is made up of a 
group of regions having different concerns, 
varying industries, and wide differences in the 
composition of their population. The boundaries 
of these regions do not correspond with state 
boundaries, but under the plan of educational 
control which recognizes the state as the largest 
administrative unit, it is still possible to adjust 
public education to regional needs.” 


for in some 


need and should 
of public 


In order to secure its share of the state 
fund, the schools of Massachusetts must be con- 
ducted for 160 actual school days. The schools 
at Windsor, Mass. were closed a number of days 
during the winter on account of storms hence 
when the end of June arrived were short of the 
required number of days. The school board con- 
tinued the schools until July 4th to come within 
the requirements of the law. 


A Unique School Experiment. 

Two counties of Indiana are to enter into an 
experiment to be conducted by the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York. The board pro- 
poses to expend $52,000 during the period ‘of 
two years. The purpose of the experiment is 
“to demonstrate to the people of the state that 
better results in teaching the fundamental sub- 
jects can be obtained in the rural schools under 
proper supervision and that by the adoption of 
a school budget and by the buying of school 
supplies and equipment in quantities substan- 
tial savings can be effected, thus reducing the 
cost of maintaining the schools.” 

Dr. Abraham Flexner, secretary of the gen- 
eral education board stated recently that the 
board, on the request of the Indiana department 
of education, had voted to appropriate, uncon- 
ditionally, $10,000 for each of two years for 
each of two counties for the state department to 
make such rural school demonstration as the 
state department might deem advisable, and 
had also appropriated $6,000 for each of two 
years, for the establishment in the state depart- 
ment of education of a division of schoolhouse 
planning and construction. 

State Superintendent Burris who is in full 
accord with the project stated that “The divi- 
sion of schoolhouse planning and construction 
will be established with the sole view of supply- 
ing to school officers, especially township 
trustees, expert advice on schoolhouse plans 
and construction, on request, free of cost. It 
will not be the purpose of this department to 
take over the duties of school architects, for 
this it could not do. Rather, it will be its pur- 
pose to advise school officers as to correct types 
of buildings, cost, best systems of heating and 
ventilating, the operation of these systems when 
placed, and such other help as may be needed 
by school officers.” 
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Wilson Hygienic Wardrobe in Los Angeles school. @) 


Same wardrobe with d folded back of sight. 
Black boards and chalk rail in each door. Diaicaee _— 


very hook accessible at once. 





DE 
0 


There is Never a Meleé 
in this Wardrobe 


VERY teacher knows of the con- That is one of the reasons why they are 
fusion and chaos that often exist in being built into hundreds of schools in 
the old-fashioned, out of sight built-in all parts of the country. 


cloak room. They can be placed against any blank 











Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes are always wall space, or built into recess in the wall. 
under the teacher's eye, and in conse- In either event, they have the same 
tl quence have an added incentive to class capacity as a cloak room twice the size. { 


a morale. Write for descriptive booklet to-day. c 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


\\, OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. cago University and at Purdue University receiving Pottstown, Pa. Mr. Irvin T. Warner has been re- 

Mr. Elmer H. Hussey has been elected superin her degree from the latter in 1912. She was_ the elected treasurer of the school board for a_ twelve- 
tendent of schools at North Kingston, R. I second woman to hold the presidency of the Indiana month period ; : 

illis Tt : has hee ‘lected superi educational association and was a member of the N Pasadena, Calif. Mr. W. R. Litzenberg has been 

Mr. Willis wee’ We een ie "7 . a ~“ Mi E A. committee made up of one hundred leading elected president of the board succeeding Mrs. Clara 
tendent of schools at OOUBLOCK, ’ Oo succeed MI educators and also was a member of the committee on Odell Mr. A B. Stevens was elected vice-president, 
Bardwell , . . , character education of the same organization and Mr. N. G. Felker, clerk and auditor. 

Mr. Herbert McVey, formerly at Marion and Sid In 1921 she was appointed supérintendent of schools Oakland, Calif. Mr. George W. Hatch has been 
ney, O., has been elected superintendent of rural which position she held until the spring of the present elected president of the board for the next year, and 
schools for Athens County vear During the last two years she was responsible Mrs. Georgia Ormsby vice-president 

Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, formerly at the University for the development of the Horace Mann School, which Dover. Del Mr. John Carrow has been elected 
of Oklahoma, has entered upon his duties as presi marked a new era in educational work in the city president of the board and James Hall Anderson, 
dent of ow proce? «, soeeee> to which = Miss Willson was an extensive traveler as well as a vice-president 
he was elected in May. ir srooks 18 a graduate o diligent student She made several trips ibroad and : ' ; 

‘ahi , a . ; ’ . : : Mr. Charles H. Little has been elected treasurer 
. : 7 ‘ ( we ¢ » ers ) ‘ ‘avele ne ] _ 4 me 7 
the Michigan Normal ollege ind the I hiv rsity of had traveled extensive ly in the United State and of the North York Borough school board at York, Pa. 
Michigan and holds a degree from Harvard Uni Canada in the interest of educational work . . : : 
versity. He became head of Oklahoma University in Mr. EB. F. Birchhead has been elected superin Pee Albion, Mich Dr. E. M Chauncey and FE red S 
1912 tendent of schools at Winchester. K+ Brown have been elected members of the school board 
; , 9 , ‘ P . . we a to succeed two retiring members 

Prof. Isaac Libby, 71, for a number of years pro Mr. James H. Smith has been elected superintend Riera ' , , 
fessor of Latin at Lewis and Clark High School ent of the west side schools at Aurora. Ill... succeed Norristown, Pa. Mr, John Wagner has been 
Spokane, Wash., died at a local hospital on June ing H. T. MeKinnevy elected treasurer of the school board 
» 7 , , § ha 28 > . Jil l as i ) » = ‘ , 2 . j . > ° . - 2 ‘ > as ee 
29th pet yl mn. oe a ee eee, pn Mt = Mr. W L. Manahan has been reelected as head of ‘ Lincoln R I Mr Henry R Pin kney ha been 
neg age eed | the ; coke ohne hist< ne of the the schools of Defiance County, O., at a salary of ee ae a eee win — ees 
t ith ° ) > Cary © ‘ ¢ me , 2 OOO were rs. Grace itche anc r. Georger Auger. 

Ss cane Valley juring recent years he had been : ; 
gt tee ge A hie ~ e facults Mr. P. P. Claxton, provost of the University of Mr. Harry Y. Snyder has been elected treasurer of 
, KE. A. B issi r f education for Alabama, has accepted the superintendency at Tulsa, the board at Lebanon, Pa., to succeed P. N. Hersehey. 
- bY 4 Ss : 0 *< cr 0 ‘ . 
I — Bs *] f oan of "ain a “July first Dr | Aen Okla Mr. Claxton was commissioner of education Mr. Louis Ricke has been reelected treasurer of 
eat oer lone ind et ful service in the interest of the United States during the Wilson administra the school board at Titusville, Pa 
etires after : ‘ . , 2 , teres : 
of education in the state. 7 7 , . :, Mr, H. J. Schutt has been elected president of the 
Supt. C. E. Githens of Wheeling, W. Va., ha Mr. A. J. Longsdorf has been elected superintend school board at Toronto, Ia 
. ) . Js : *Tie hl ’ a., as 


ent of schools at North Baltimore, O 


Mr. C. L. Littell has been elected superintendent 
schools at Centralia, Wash 


been reelected for a seventh consecutive term 
Mr. N. H. Shenk, formerly superintendent of of 


Mr. Wesley Bunting has been reelected treasurer 
of the school board at Doylestown, Pa 


schools at Columbus and at Mulberry, Kans., died at ’ 7. apie . [ ' ss Mr. J. R. Reider has been reelected treasurer of 
Osawatomie, on June 28th, following an illness of Hist dicho 7 + poceaeal oe ee whee o.oo Ae the the school board at Harrisburg, Pa. 
several months. Mr. Shenk’s death was caused by in oa School at Monroe, N. x., nas been elected super Mr. Robert A. Odell has been elected president of 
elt eae ter era accide tw ian. sa vising principal of schools at Malverne, L. I. The ’ ; 
FETED COOUVES 1B GR SOCIEERS TWH FERS ago new position is a promotion and involves a consider the school board at Los Angeles, Calif 
—Mr. W. A. Hough has been elected superintendent able increase in salary. The town of Malverne is Mr. John P. Mahr has been elected president of 
of schools at Belleville, Ill, succeeding A. L. Oden rapidly increasing in population and the supervising the board at Belleville, N. J., to succeed David A. 
weller principalship will shortly be made a superintendency Clearman resigned 
Supt. James C. Bay of Easton, Pa., has been re NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. Mr. William H. Evans has been elected secretary, 
elected, with a salary increase of $200. At the recent annual election held at Petoskey and Mr, E. M. Rosser treasurer of the board at Kings- 
Mr. H. C. Skinner of Newark, O., has been elected Mich., Homer Sly was reelected president, John Lake ton, Pa . — , — » of tl 
superintendent of schools at Barnesville. vice-president, and R. D. Engle, secretary. _—Mr. J. D. Crouse has been elected secretary of the 
aa Tale = . : “4 : ‘ : Susquehanna Township board near Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Irwin R. Nelson has been elected superintend Monticello, Ia Mr. S. M Hosford has been . . , : : 
» P ge a sons ow “ seyee a a a megt see Hugh G. Rowell, Director Health and Hygiene in 
ent of schools at Leonard, Ky elected president, Mr. F. C. Cramer secretary, and Mr the School Department f New Bedford, Mass., has 
P on . » . ‘ eel . “ _ © . > scho ‘Di e Oo Ne <adiord, Ma€&ass., as 
Miss Anna Willson, formerly superintendent of Art. McDonald treasurer, of the board of education resigned to become assistant physician and lecturer 
schools at Crawfordsville, Ind., died at her home in By a majority vote, Mrs. Laura F. Osborne has in physical education at Teachers College, Columbia 
that city on July 6th, following a long illness. Death been elected president of the school board at Detroit. University. Dr Zowell’s duties will include the 
was caused by a complication of diseases. Miss Will Mich. supervising of health education and medical inspec- 
aa (ot. an ~ vithir rn! “* _ caendecan -Burlington, Vt. Mr. F. E. Kimball has been re tion in the Horace Mann and the boys’ high schools 
ee Seeenen wien the city of Crawfordsville elected president of the board and Dr. J. A. Rust has 4nd will include the general development of the health 
and her work was recognized by leading educators been elected clerk to succeed J. P. Murphy education department. Dr. Rowell is a graduate 0 
She was principal of the local high school from 1894 Nashville, T D ah ri Dartmouth College and Harvard University Medical 
to 1919 and during this time brought the school to a RR eg tn a ge J. Paul Harvill has been -hool. During the past year he has introduced a 
wonderful state of development. It is claimed that ores J president of the school board. Mr. Baxter considerable number of innovations in the New Bed 
a larger per cent of the high school students finish ato has been elected secretary. ford schools. He has been an especial student of the 
in Crawfordsville than in other cities and the num Stevens Point, Wis. Mr. Paul Hoffman has been administration of school medical departments. 
ber who go on to college or university is estimated reelected president of the board and Mr. F. A. Neu 


at sixty to seventy per cent compared with an aver berger clerk. - - ' 
re : , yer ¢ Po » entire c my . 4 reappointed as president of the board for a four-year 
age of only four per cent a“ r the entire country. Kalamazoo, Mich. Mr. Robert E Staepler has term. Dr. William S. Van Dalsem takes the place of 

Miss Willson attended Columbia University, where been reelected president of the board, Otis Earl vice Victor Challen and John S. Williams completes the 
she received her M. A. degree. She also studied at Chi president, and Lucy Little, treasurer. unexpired term of Miss Clara Smith. 


San Jose, Calif. Mr. Charles S. Allen has been 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades meet every school requirement. 
They are made of especially selected materials and are manufactured 
under the most rigid supervision—the secret of their extreme wear- 
ing and lasting qualities. 


US 


Their mechanical construction is simple, positive in action and abso- 
lutely “‘fool-proof.”” They have no delicate parts to get out of order 
—are sturdily built and cuaranteed to withstand the hard usage 
and abuse to which school property is subjected. 





Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of 
years,—becavuse, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for 
service—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfac- 
torily, efficiently and economically. 























Descriptive Literature on Request. 





Ld bees 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 









Draper Adjustable Window Shades Meet rt Every Schoot Sooesivressocet Eastern High School, Washington, D. Ge 


? Mr. A. Snowden Ashford, Architect, 














“SMITH’S IMPROVED” PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


























en re- 
welve- 
3 been 2 

Clara r : : 
sident, It is the Exit Lock 

] . ° 

been Our Gravity Exit | with Lever Action at 
r, and Lock is the most per- \ the Crossbar to open 
lected fect Mechanical Ex- the Door. There is 
lerson, pression of the Exit No Spring Action and 
asurer Lock Idea that has No Spring Tension. 
‘k, Pa. ever been developed. It is the One Exit 
red 8S 

board It is the Exit Lock Lock of Unfailing 

been with Two Locks and Operation, built on 

without a Single Everlasting Princi- 
stected Spring in either lock. ples for Everlasting 
er. Service. 
irer of i 
rsehey. j 
rer of Community High School, Downs, Illinois, A. L. PILLSBURY, Architect, Bloomington, Illinois . 
. ’ 
of the Don’t Speculate on Water Systems 
asurer Dependable, durable service is the character of performance you will WRITE for our NEW CATALOG No. 20. 
, demand of your water system. ° 

irer 0 ° ° “ 

The name Leader on a water system means—dependability. For 20 years Another remarkable ALL RIM Device, is SMITH’S IM- 
ent of Leader has been building water systems. Because of the quality of ma ” TAL RIM EXIT LOCK, which 

terials, the perfection of the mechanical parts in a Leader unit, there is PROVED HORIZON ' 
a = no guess work as to its durability or dependability. contains the following Features: 
vic . 

Leader Systems in country schools, homes and estates or isolated fac- : , : : 
retary, tories all over the country are constantly building the reputation that Easily and Quickly applied, because no MORTISING is 
Kings- comes from complete satisfaction. required. 
of the Leader’s staff of engineers are at your service to help you solve your Contains only ONE SPRING (that which throws tke Latch 
h, Pa. water problems. Investigate Leader before you decide on any water ished with Cylind 4 Wack 
iene in System. This precaution will prevent possible disappointment because Bolt), even when furnished wit ylinder, an noo Of 
aa under the Leader guarantee—you must be satisfied. Handle for OUTSIDE OPERATION. 
ec > 
lumbia Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send you copy of 
le ~s “Pumping Engineer” if you request it on your Stationery. 
inspec- 
schools Leader Tanks and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 
health ” it FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CO. 
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Medical s R-TRAHER, LEADER-TRAHERN CO., Decatur, Illinois > 79 Clay St. Newark, N. J. 
— 2 gm Not Inc. New York: 21 E. 40th St. | Chicago: 327 S. La Salle St. a 
“al the ® v * Gentlemen: Kindly send me catalog and full information on s , : P 

7 rage ogee Leader Water Systems for Schools and Isolated Properties. « The Lock Smith's of Superior Exit Devices. 
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THE STEEI ART OF PLASTER 


Xno-Burn 


METAL 


LATH 


list of the schools in which KNO-BURN Metal 
Lath has been used would necessarily include 
many of America’s best-known educational institutions. 
Their choice of this fire-resisting and crack-preventing 
plastering base may wisely be followed in new work. 
May we send you (free) “Fireproof Construction”? 





NoetwW ESTER ) 


1214 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 




















COMMON SENSE 
IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise cov- 
ering the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 


Cloth—204 Pages- Price, $1.30, net. 


8vo. 


With This Binder the Use of 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES OF 
CLASSROOM VISITS 


Becomes Very Convenient 
and Effective. 


Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and 
Supervisor’s Notes of Classroom Visits 
have been prepared by the author of 
Common Sense in School Supervision and 
are intended as a supplement to his text. 
The notes are prepared in tablet form 
for record purposes with a carbon to be 
given the teacher at the conclusion of 
the visit as a check-up on the work being 


done. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 
In Tablet Form (50 Visits) 

SUPERVISOR’S NOTES 
In Tablet Form (50 Visits) 

RING BINDERS, FOR SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 
Flexible, Texhide, Gold Stamped 


Price $.75, net. 
Price $.35, net. 
Price $1.75, net. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Order Now 


and be prepared for the fall term of school! 

















i.xterior of Maryland Metal Portable School. 


Fall—and the opening session 
of school will be here in a 
very short time. Then, there 
will be a rush of orders for 
portable schools, and conse- 
quently, there will be a delay 
in shipment. 

The Maryland Metal Portable 
School ordered now will as- will be pleased to give you 
sure your teachers and pupils any additional information 
ample room and utmost com-_ that you might desire. 


fort beginning with the open- 
ing of school and continuing 
to the close. 

Our catalog fully describes 
every feature of the Maryland 
Metal Portable School, and 
our Engineering Department 


A card today will send you our catalog. 


Manufacturers — Engineers 


NM METAL MPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Race and McComas Sts. 














| An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product | 
FOR SCHOOLS 


1 IE re arly 





That Pays for Itself With | 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class F | 

made for plaster Backs and Ends, no divisions, and with 
Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 


pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 
easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. Made 

/ with or without Blackboards. Hardware can also be 
purchased separately. i] 


More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





l Trade Mark 
VANISHING DOOR 
U. S. Reg. 


Catalog 
“PICTURES THAT TALK” 
Sent on Request 

W. L. EVANS 
Washington, Ind. 





700 Block O 
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Maxwell’s Aranlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 














Maxwell’s School Shades Save Eyesight and Increase Efficiency 
MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL CANVAS SHADES 


(Registered U. S. Patent Office) 
Are the Best and Give the Greatest Satisfaction 
For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals and public buildings. 
Can also be made of any Standard Shade Cloth. 
Can be mounted inside or on outside of casing. 
Efficient, good looking, economical, trouble-proof and will last for years. 


Can be instantly adjusted. 


Effective THE 


Durable 
Good Looking 


Cannot Get Out of 


Order mitting window 
tion. Operates 


Makes possible a 
proper circulation of 
air and insures an 
abundant light distrib- cost. 


ution. Can be made of canvas 
or any standard 


cloth. 


Fixtures in both drawings are 
exaggerated in size to show de- 


tails more clearly. casing or jambs, 


Can be obtained from leading School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Chicago 


3636 Iron St. 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s 


Dependable Window Shades. 


“ADJUST-OR” 
WINDOW SHADE 
(Patent Pending) 

The most efficient ad- 

es “ware justable single shade on 
Easily Adjusted | the market. Is simple to 
operate and is effective in 
regulating light and per- 
ventila- 
smoothly 
and easily. Where a sin- 
gle shade is desired the 
Adjust-or is the 
shade. Yields maximum 
efficiency at a minimum 


Can be mounted 
of casing or on outside of 


ideal 


shade 


inside 














FINANCING THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from Page 55) 

compelled to provide a larger measure of na- 
tional support. To deny national support is to 
propose that some states spend twice as large 
a proportion of their income for education than 
do other states. To lay upon the people of one 
state double the burden which must be borne by 
those living in another state for the accom- 
plishment of a great national purpose involves 
the grossest injustices. Many of the poorer 
states are today carrying a heavier burden than 
the wealthier, in order that they may prepare 
boys and girls for citizenship in our common 
country. Four out of the six states, the small- 
est per capita income,—Alabama, M'ssissippl, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, spend a per 
centage of their income for education equal to 
or larger than the wealthier state of New York 
devotes to this purpose. 

While we ask for the support of our public 
schools with the increased revenues which must 
be provided, we are under the obligation to 
examine carefully our precedures in the ad- 
ministration of schools. Efficient administration 
requires that in many of our states we organ- 
ize large units of administration. Then an 
argument for local self-government which orig- 
inally brought into being the school district 
and school township unit no longer has weight. 
With the development of good roads and the 
coming of the automobile it is easier for the 
people of a county to act as a unit than it was 
originally for them to cooperate in the school 
district or township. We find today in the 
smallest school districts the highest cost and the 
lowest efficiency. If economy is to be effected, 
there should be no unit too small to employ a 
competent professional administrator. 

We need in all of our school systems in the 
United States more adequate accounting and 


buc getary procedure. It is only as we develop 
accounting which enables us to discover the 
variations in costs which exist among the 
several units of a single school system that we 
may hope to effect the economies which are pos 
sible. In those communities in which adequate 
cost accounting has been introduced it has been 
found possible to effect savings in school sup 
plies, in the coal bill, in the cost of buildings 
and the like. 

It is just as important that we adopt mor 
commonly than is now the case, adequate bud 
getary procedure. With unit cost on the one 
hand and a careful definition of the program of 
work to be carried on the other, it sh vuld be 
possible to propose a budget and to indicate 
clearly to the community just why the amount 
of money proposed is required to carry on the 
school system. It is only when such adequat 
information 1s available that the tax-payer has 
an opportunity to vote intelligently with respect 
to the fiscal administration of his school. 
None of us would claim that the present pro- 


gram of education is perfectly adapted to the 
needs of our society. We shall continue to in 
quire concerning the curriculum and we shall 
just as certainly make progress in the organi- 
zation of our schools. It is possible that we 
may save time and that we shall effect econo 
mies. 

Expenditures for public education are prop- 
erly th uught of as operating to replace capital 
which is being constantly used up. If no 
schools were maintained over a period of a 
single generation, the effect on the economic 
life of a people would be most disastrous. In 
the modern industrial society in which we live, 
it is quite as important that we should provide 
capital in terms of educated men and women 
as it is that we should build railroads or fac- 
tories. 


The question of spending a larger percentage 
of our income for education is, in the last an- 
alysis, one of our scale of values. If the people 
of the United States believe that education is of 
greater importance than the other purposes for 
which they spend money either through the 
government or privately, then we can expect 
relatively large expenditures for education to 
be voted by the people. 

A HOME MADE SCHOOL SURVEY. 
(Conclude from Page 106) 

The report of the survey committee was given 
eareful consideration by the board of educa- 
tion and the community at large. As already 
ndiecated two of the major recommendations 
have already been acted upon. The twelve months 


school 


term proposal was definitely opposed by 
the Cleveland teachers’ federation, and as might 
be expected the rest of the community and the 
board of education and even the survey com- 
mittee itself were divided on this suggestion. 

The proposal to superimpose a commissioner 
f education on the existing system is causing 
much discussion. One of the important daily 
newspapers of Cleveland expressed in an edi- 
torial the opinions of many thoughtful persons 
regarding the matter: 

“No such device” the editorial stated, “should 
be necessary to secure the unity of administra- 
tion desired. Cooperation between business and 
educational departments, being necessary to the 
proper conduct of the school system, should be 
insisted on by the board. If either superintend- 
ent or business manager refuses to cooperate, 
it is the board’s business to replace the recal- 
citrant official. Both work for the same public 
and owe obedience to the same publicly elected 
board; it seems to us a reflection on the board 
or the public or both to suggest that an addi- 
tional, high-salaried office is necessary to com- 
pel existing officers to perform their duty.” 
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The Mohawk Machine Answers the Blackboard Question 


(U.S. Patent Serial Number 599867) 





REPRESENTATIVES 


as 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Cambridge, Newark, 
Mass. N. ds 


NORTHWESTERN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HUB SCHOOL SUPPLY 
CO. 
Aberdeen, S. C. 


METROPOLITAN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Cedar Rapids, 
A. BRYANT 

Dallas, Tex. 


lowa 











REPRESENTATIVES 
re 


DOBSON-EVANS CoO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


STANDARD 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SUPERIOR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
STATIONERY CO. 

Eau Claire, Wis. ll 

C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 











ARE YOUR BOARDS GRAY AND GREASY? DOES THE SURFACE APPEAR TO PEEL OFF? 


It is not the boards—it is the foreign substance on their surface. 
The Mohawk Machine grinds this matter off—liquids will not remove it. 


no dirt, no dust, inconvenience. 


furnished. 


no 











A slate blackboard is always naturally black. 
The boards are not removed from the wall— 
We guarantee to resurface all slate boards equal to new or new boards will be 


MOHAWK SLATE MACHINE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2121 VINE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 











PA. 




















In general the people of the community feel 
that the survey committee performed an aston- 
ishingly large amount of work, at no expens« 
to the public, and rendered a valuable servic 
to the cause of edueation in gene ral ind to the 
Cleveland public schools in particular. 


A RECORD OF PERFORMANCE IN SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION. 
A Good Record Made by School Trucks in 
Montgomery County, Alabama. 


What has been regarded as a remarkable 
record of performance has been credited to the 
transportation department of the Montgomery 
County, Alabama, schools in a report compiled 
by J. D. Turnipseed, mechanic for the depart- 
ment. 

The report shows that during the nine 
months’ school term, trucks Nos. 4 and 11 lost 
one round trip each, and truck No. 10 lost one- 
half a round trip. Trucks Nos. 2 and 10 had 
two delays each, and trucks Nos. 4 and 11 had 
one delay each. During the entire nine months 
there was only one tardy. This was made by 
truck No. 18, and was caused by the driver’s 
watch being out of condition. The average cost 
for repairs to all six trucks was $4.16 per month 
each, not taking into account the time spent by 
Mr. Turnipseed and his helpers in making re- 
pairs. 

The lowest average gas mileage for any one 
single week was 10.47, the highest was 13.22. 
Only four times has every truck failed to get on 
the weekly honor roll. The honor roll is a 
weekly roll of all the trucks which make ten 
miles or more on every gallon of gas consumed. 
During the nine months no truck has been towed 
in, and no child missed school because a truck 
failed to run. 


THE SCHOOL JANITOR SERVICE. 


Three reasons actuated the United States 
bureau of education to issue a study on the 
functions and administration service. First, 
the importance of the janitor’s service in the 
health and safety of schools; second, the non- 
appreciation of such service, and third, the lack 


iterature on the subject. 


Thus, in Bulletin 1922, No. 24, John 
provides a comprehensive study of 
service. He 


the janitor 
points out that the safeguarding of 


much valuable property rests in his hands. An- 
other point is made by Mr. Garber in holding 
that the janitor sets the houskeeping standards 
of the school. “Obviously, one of the school’s 
chief duties is to inculcate in our children a 


taste for ne 
intelligent 


ne Says. 


and cleanliness,:as well as an 

understanding of their importance,” 
“This should be done both by precept 
and example. 


atness 


“Again, the janitor’s position in the 
important from the moral standpoint,” says the 
report. “The fact should be borne in mind that 
we place in our school buildings practically 
every citizen of the country at his most critical 
age—the age not only of most rapid physical 
growth and development, but the age when 
moral and intellectual standard is set up, and 
when character and ideals are formed. 


“The janitor of a school building 
much of his importance from the large control 
he has over the health conditions in which 
pupils and teachers must live. It is now gen- 
erally conceded that the physical development 
of the child is just as important as the 

The the appointment 
and quarters to be 


school is 


derives 


bulletin also discusses 
compensation of janitors, 





A. Garber 


mental.” 


provided 


duties, 


for them, 


etc., 


responsibility, function, 


etc. 


Hospital Service for School Children. 


The 


in exis 
ral years past, 
ing the 


lief to 
availal 


different 


ities a 


the ser 


so that it may be 


tion to 


children’s hospital service which has been 
tence in the state of New York for sev- 
has been rapidly extended dur- 
past year. The service of extending re- 
deserving children at special rates is now 
le in 125 hospitals and dispensaries in 85 
localities of the state. School author- 


re urged to familiarize themselves with 
vice available in their particular localities 


utilized to give the best atten- 


school children. 


Under the plan, hundreds of hospitals and dis- 


pensar 
their willingness to cooperate 


thus far 
in the 


ies in the state have signified 


work. A 


total of 85 cities and towns are represented in 
the plan which utilizes the services of various 


institutions, including general city hospitals, 
sanitariums, and private and charity institu- 
Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school 


directo 


members. 


tiring 
of the 


years 


rs reorganized on July 3rd with five new 
Mr. James H. Derse, one of the re- 
directors, and for the last year president 
board, leaves the service after twelve 


as a director. 
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— It Speeds the Worlds Business ~ 
Wherever words are typed ~there the 


UNDERWOOD 


is the Standard Typewriter 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. INC., UNDERWOOD B'LD'G.N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 


PS eee One ee 


a ll ct 















































Distributed by 
these Jobbers: 


The Abbott Educational Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Arkansas School Book Dept., Little Rock, Ark. 

Claude J. Bell, Nashville, Tenn. 

A. M. Blood Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

Werner E. Bramick Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Buxton & Skinner Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“apitol Supply Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

‘arolina School Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

-entennial School Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 

‘entral School Supply Co., Louisville, Ky. 

-lanton & Webb Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

-olburn School Supply Co., Grand Forks, N. D 

V. E. Danner & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Deseret Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The H. & W. B. Drew Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Dulany-Varney Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Eau Claire Book & Sta. Co., Eau Claire, Wis 

Educational Exchange Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Educational Supply Co., Painesville, Ohio. 

Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, So. Dakota. 

D. K. Elliott Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. A. Fife Corp., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 

D. W. Goble Printing Co., Greenfield, Ind. 

F. F. Hansell & Bro., Ltd., New Orleans, La 

L. B. Herr & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

J. S. Latta, Inc., Cedar Falls, lowa 

W. J. Mcllwain, Little Rock, Ark. 

McKee Stationery Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

McKown & Carnes Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Metropolitan Supply Co., Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 

Michigan Educational Co., Lansing, Mich 

Midwest School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo 

Minneapolis School Sup. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mississippi Valley School Sup. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Missouri Stores Co., Columbia, Mo. 

Che Multi-Color Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Nebraska School Supply House, Lincoln, Nebr 

Northwest School Furn. Co., Spokane, Wash 

Northwestern School Supply Co., Minnesota 
Trf., Minn. 

Omaha School Supply Co., Omaha, Nebr 

Peabody School Furniture Co., Topeka, Kan 

Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Tex., Chicago, III 

Rodgers School Supply Co. J icksonville, III 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn 
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Southwest Educational Exchange, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo 


C. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nevada. 
J. F. Wendling School Supply Co., Portland, Ore 
Western Drug & Chem. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D 
T. R. Woodburn Printing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 





Get in touch with one of the above Distributors 
for sample of LACLEDE Modeling Clay, prices 
and descriptive circular. 
OTHER JOBBERS: 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS OF 
OUR INTERESTING PROPOSITION 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Established in 1844 


F255B 
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A FAVORITE ART TABLE 





No. 21 with horizontal shelf 


VERY HEAVY AND RIGID 


Top 23x26 inches, height 30 to 41 inches. Three 
adjustments, raising, revolving and tilting. 


The number of installations of this table is the best 
proof of its popularity, and we will be glad 
to refer you to them. 


Send for catalog S 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 
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F ae) . . | 
Say Sis When You Buy 
Fili E . } 
1 ing quipment, Guide Cards, | 
Index Cards and Vertical Filing Folders 
Wheréver you are the progressive s¢ supply alers can furnis 
WEIS Standard Made, Standard Priced, Superior Articles 
rit for 5 T Prices apply in N 
i Fa Sta \ eS Sou 
4 W Ss ( n t ‘ 


Two Drawer and Multiple 
Card Index Cabinets 


‘The ideal equipmer r Card Filing Systems | 
requ ‘ ! n 1400 cards a 
i t a nlimited require nts 
T Sect »-drawer 8 Buy 
I Ss I inder T as l 
ema I r sta vit t 
Xx i T s 1 
N Q Oa Imitation Mal any 
} car 





Single Drawer Card Cabinets 


For Card Filing Systems at will 1 require space for more 
an 1400 Cards and Guides Made from the very best grace 
Quartered Oak finished natural r Birch in Mahorany finish. All 
Oak Sf2 No. 1924 
3x5, $3.40 Four Drawer Oak 
5x8, $5.0€ 
ot, ote LETTER FILE 


6x9, $5.80 FREIGHT PAID 


In Eastern and 

, Central States 

drawers equipped with easily adjusted steel follow blocks to keep $30 in South 
sped | 3 in § h, 


I 
ents I vertical position Drawers can be quick removed Southwest and 
. é 


ly 
from cabinet by slight upward tilt Investigate the WEIS Card | at 
Cabinet line before yxu buy | a2 
The new Sf ii 1900 
' | Line Letter and Cap 
Fibre Board | Files, three and four 
Card Travs | draw ers high, finished 
ede ae ha oe | Light Natural Oak o1 
tne tt 4 ° ant Imitation Mahogany 
iges reinforced | OF Walnut are priced 
with strong mate- | $4.00 to $6.00 less 
rial Outside cov- | than you would expect 
ere 1 with imported to pay when compared 
ylack and white | : : 
tlazed agate paper. Capacity about 1200 Cards. No. 35, 3x5 | with other lines. In- 
size, 60c; No. 46, 4x6 size, 80c; No. 58, 5x8 size, $1.00: No. 69 vestigate this line be- 
6x9 size, $1.20; No. 49, Check size, $1.20 fore you buy. 











THE WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 186 Union St., Monroe, Mich.(New York 52 Park Place 


FILING SUGGESTIONS Be Sure 
: to Write 
ey ee ee I I i nos cw dw sb bbs 60 be 50500655 04d oébéek ec wa ..+-, Complete 
; = Address 
And Big Catalog Free Od) ae 
oe 0 0 0 IE een enn enn ebne ceucead > 0D aD 
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An Achnookiaa « 


BAY VIEW HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lenox and Montana Sts., 





Milwaukee, April 24, 1923. 


The general and the laboratory furniture installed in the Bay View High School 
by the Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, of Kewaunee, Wisconsin, constitutes one of 
the outstanding features of our new building. Of superior quality as to material and 
workmanship, it demonstrates the efficiency of this organization of school furniture 
experts. 


The Company rendered conscientious service throughout the entire construction 
and installation. It is with pleasure and with commendation that we submit this con- 


| firmation of a task well done. 
The furniture is both ornate and practical, and we are confident that it will have a 
distinct educational value for the personnel of our school. 
\N 











(Signed) G. A. Fritsche, 
Principal. 







PONTE rreCMTTRN MTG firenecer 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 101 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Avenue CANADIAN SALES DIVISION, 265 Adelaide St., W. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock San Francisco 

Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix Denver Omaha Columbus Spokane 

Oklahoma City Greensboro, N. C. Albuquerque Salt Lake City 








, Toronto, Can. 














THE NEW EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, candidates appear as members of some political mate or a finance committee place their approval 
(Concluded from Page 58) party. on the budget. In 34 of the cities the budget 

\ balcony above the gymnasiums comfortably School boards refer their budget to some other may be revised by the reviewing body. 
seats 250 spectators at basketball games and body in 40 out of 59 cities. In 18 communities In 46 cities the board of education purchases 
other athletic activities. Locker rooms and the mayor, the council or the city comm 'ssion land and erects buildings but in 13 of these it 
complete bathing facilities are attached to the review the budget. In 13 cities a board of esti- must first obtain the approval of the mayor, city 
gymnasium. Nine tennis courts, several base- 
ball diamonds, a football field, « quarter-mile 
running track and a concrete stadium costing 
$75,000 complete the athletic facilities offered 
in this school. An acre or more of the campus 





is planned to be devoted to school gardens next 
year. 


The building offers a further feature in the 





form of on infirmary, which is in charge of a 





graduate nurse. The infirmary is a miniature 
hospital and is supplied with couches, cots and 





all the necessary equipment needed in a sick 7 
room. 11! ~ 
om ~ 
The building has been planned to accommo- Hil 
e ivi - 
date 1300 students and was erected at a cost of 
$2,200,000. Mr. A. Snowden Ashford was the fill > 
architect who planned and supervised the con mM: 


struction of the building. 


THE SIZE OF CITY SCHOOL BOARDS. 


(Continued from Page 61) 





In only two of the 48 cities the entire boards 
f education are renewed at one time. In the 
remaining cities the terms are overlapping. In 
) of 56 cities vacancies are filled by the boards 
' education themselves, either for the unex- 
red term or until the next election. In 16 : 
cities the mayor makes the appointment for the “7 Se 
unexpired term. 2 
In 30 of the 38 cities where the boards are : ’ 
elected, the members are chosen at the regular 
city election and in 8 at a special election. In 
30 cities the names of candidates appear without 
party designation and 











DEDICATION OF FLAG STAFF, EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C 
rHE MEMORIAL FLAG STAFF COST $2,500 AND IS AN APPROPRIATE MONUMENT TO THE EASTERN HIGH 
in 8 the names of the SCHOOL GRADUATES KILLED IN THE WORLD WAR 
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0) operate from the center of the window toward top and 
Light, air and ventilation are always scien- 


the entire country. 


—_ 


windows’? 


dows. 


This summer—when you renovate your schoolrooms— 
install shades on Hartshorn Two-Way Rollers. 


Write for colors 214 and 

in Tinted Cambrie which have bottom. 

been approve d by competent tifically cont rolled. 
chemists and ad pted by 

chool hoards oT many Mme 

nictp lities. 


Distributed by converters throughout 


Fa 
Ze 
\ 


< 
| 


Light and Air— 
And Window Shades 


RE your schoolrooms intensely hot 
summer sunshine in, yet stuffy if you shade your 


They need not be; with correct window shades—such 
as those mounted on Hartshorn Rollers—you can re- 
duce sunlight to any degree desired without interfering 
in any way with the free flow of air through the win- 


SHADE ROLLERS 


AND 
€\ WINDOW SHADE 
oF” FABRICS 


Established 1860 


when you let 


They 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
council or some eity department. In 15 cit 18 5 SCHOOLHOUSE FIRES AND SCHOOL 
YQ 4 s“ ‘ a. 
some city dep riment purchase | d and directs Sa aS SS ORE FES OHSS OF AG ES EOE W O10 KB 0 BOARD RESPONSIBILITY. 
heath tne RR K ROSS EK DHSDESSD ESCH EDBD EEO DS Life Concluded from Page 45) 
} ) | 

In 37 cities the title and ool property 1s In only 3 1.0 reporting do the terms solemnity, stand as an appeal to the school au 
vested in the board of education or t scho of all the board members expire at the same thorities of the land to protect the children in 
district. time their charge. 

Cities of 30,000 to 100,000. Vacancies caused by resignation are ed by The boards education are responsible 

School boards in 174 eities which range in he board of education in 192 e'ties, by election morally at leas { not legally, for the physical 
fate af thn ahilden diz . ; 

population from 30,000 to 100,000 vary in size 1 15, and by som tv o 54. safety of the children housed in school build- 

: ; 4 Inge > thair ea “ra Py . _ , LD. . 

feam 8 to 18 members. The favorite size of ta: Ot al 100 ethos deneetinns, bused wanes ings under their charge. Every reasonable pre- 

. ; A, ” —_— ( on sh ld be ken to see t he heati 
boards of education is 5, 6, 7 or 9 members. are elected at h eevular city « ten aol aution should be taken f hat the he ating 

; ‘ ' , npar 31s de sat } intl; ahle a te- 
Only 21 of the cities in the group have bo rds 149 at a speci l ach election ipparatu ] made ate, that inflammable mate 

‘ : . ye rial is r Ver } xists ve ‘ae. ate te 
of education of more than 9 members. In 36 of 136 citi ie tiie f +] lid rial } removed, that exists ar ampie, ete., ete. 
Ih ot o e1ties eC mes oO n andidates 1: .. 2 1} . } 
The following table will make clear th dis- , ' ] , ; This Job may well be undertaken during the 
+] - 
appear on the ballot by party designation and in | ] “Ly +e 
Miatthoes ie ide itie, eae summer months. Make impossible a repetition 
tribution: 100 without any de 1ation to polit | affli 
‘ W Out al Ss gation as political il- , 49 Laie ’ . 
Number of f {f the Collingwood and Camden disasters. 
one ation. 
Cities Board Members 
- 9 76 “ities orting { « rds of { > > a 
A SE ee ea eee eer a eat 3 In 176 cities reporting, 104 board f educa A $9,500,000 school building bond issue at 
fc | | ’ ° na 
LPP OTE E EET Tee ee CTT TELE H tion refer the school budget to some other body Oakland, Calif., is under consideration by the 
2¢ 5 ~ hs . 1 . -_ . . p 
EE rere eer eh ee eee ee ee o ay f them to the mayor, council, or com new school board which took office on July 1st. 
a SES eee ae aera rere 6 . . ; . ’ a 1 he 
2] - mission; in 21 to the board of estimates, appor- Columbus, O he school budget for 1923- 
 VSTe er CRT ERERCLES CEE eT es ‘ : ‘ : : 9 rot c ecaccity . > a ‘ . . 
eh lle Sean ae each tea MH tionment, or finance; in 90 to county commis 1m ist of necé ity bi reduced to come within 
16 9 a sialctiae< Meelis er 1 the available school funds. The yearly income 
“ee cCeekheeCrEereleg@errorrearnrererarere s « s Tie s CO if r *OMMIIS=10 ° ) } +m < P . 92 "oe P . . 
n In y budget « mI 1 1; and in js estin ated at $4,264,336 while the expenses of 
In 173 cite report ny +} hoards of eduea 6 to voters, State tax commiss oners, ete. In operation are estimated at $4,510,752, making a 
tion are elected in 133, appointed in 37, and par S8 of the cities where boards of education refer deficit of $246,416. 
apointed and part elected in 3. Of th ine the budget to some other body, it may be revised Chicago, nd ree construction to cost 
: ; } 231,000,000, nearly half of the prese raluati 
; } ’ é oO le pres¢ valu 
tive boards, 18 are appointed by the council or by that body. f the city’ -hool ‘ a. \ get = 
. a te a In 145 citi f 176 report he board fhe en noo! properties, is planned by 
commission, 19 by the mayor, 1 by the city — is gintee te out of 110 reporting, the boar the new school board to care for the school 
manager, 1 by the school board, and 1 by th of education purchases land and erects school population during the next three years. There 
governor. build n in 21 of these 145 cities the board of re 500,000 pupils at present and the number 
ie . . , . increases at the rate of 20,000 a year 
In 142 of 171 cities reporting, the | rds of education must first obtain the approval of the . . ; . - . 7 ons 
; . ; ; eg Ferg "] ; a ’ New York, N. Y. Contractors on public 
educat on are elected or appoint d for the city mayor, eity counel, or some ety d irtment, sc] ] ‘ks 1 leaders , i it , 

. ; "are ee ay chool work and leaders of the striking brick- 
at large, in 15 by wards, and in 14 partly by 48 that of public works. In the 31 cities where layers have been called into conference to dis- 
wards and partly at large. land is not purchased and school buildings are cuss means of obtaining full crews of workmen 

The following table shows the length f term not erected by the board of education, some di - on the 21 schools under construction. It is es- 


173 cities re p 


of school board members in rting 


on this item: 


Number of citics Term in 


years 
Per Sr erererie sen 2 
_, SUNT R LER ERLE ae 
_ J PSPORL TTC CTE E LET LOE . 4 


partment of the city government purchases the 
land and erects the school buildings. 

In 123 of the cities reporting, the t 
school 7 erty is vested in the sch 
or the board of education; and in the 
ejties, in the city or city officials 


tle to the 
Tor ] 


district 


remaining 


timated that these partly completed structures 
are only thirty per cent manned, which has re- 
sulted in a five months’ delay of the work. 
Brick-layers working on school buildings receive 
$12 a day and mechanics receive $14 and up- 
ward. The school authorities are not permitted 
to pay bonuses to hasten the completion of the 
work. 
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Write for our 7 page circular describing the most practical 
Agricultural Outfit, adopted by many states. A complete set 
of instructions supplied with each outfit. 





The Ideal Pressure Cooker or Autoclave for the Domes- 
tic Science Laboratory in 3 sizes: 
10 Qt.—$18.00 each 17 Qt.—$25.00 each 
25 Qt.—$32.00 each 

All kinds of thermemeters for household or Labora- 
tory use. 
A complete line of Apparatus, Chemicals and Scientific 
Supplies in general for Schools, Universities and Col- 
leges. 

Non-beverage Alcohol for scien- 

tific purposes supplied to those 

holding permits. 


HENRY HEIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 














LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON & CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., 42nd and Broadway 











Send for our 
Catalog 
No. 11-A 


Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 
Leonard Peterson & Co., Ine. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


Send for circular describing this desk. 








Typical library floor plan submitted to architect 
and school superintendent by Library Bureau 
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5 years hence 


Will your school library be adequate? 


Experience with school libraries all over the country 
has amply proved that this important educational 
agent becomes more and more useful both to teachers 
and students, provided its plan and equipment permit 
adequate development and expansion. 


Architects recognize that specialized experience is 
essential to plan and equip school libraries which 
will meet adequately not only present but future needs. 


That is why in hundreds of cases the country over, 
architects and superintendents have asked us to con- 
sult with them about their school library problems 


After consultation, and if desired, Library Bureau 
presents a complete library plan showing interior ar- 
rangement of furniture, bookstack, etc. This plan, 
worked out by specialists, embodies the most efficient 
use of space, the greatest economy in equipment and 
ample provision for expansion. 


Our wide experience in the library field over a period 
of 46 years qualifies us to give this service. In addition, 
we manufacture equipment and supplies of the highest 
quality for school libraries, such as: 


Unit wood and steel book shelving Charging desks 
Card catalog cases Tables 
Atlas and dictionary racks Chairs 








Unit filing cabinets for pamphlets, 
pictures, lantern slides, etc. 
Cards and cabinets for adminis- 


Display cases 
Bulletin boards 
Library supplies 














trative records 


Without obligation on your part, one of our experts 
will be glad to investigate your problems thoroughly. 
Write our nearest branch. 







Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Technical library < 
furniture and supplies “4 
Pplies Oupdea 187° 


Boston Chicago New York Detroit 


89 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway Jefferson Ave. & Brush St. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


F. W. Wentworth & Co, McKee & Wentworth 
39 Second Street 440 Pacific Electric Bidg. 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 
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PASTE 


is being specified 
in schools everywhere 


for 1923-1924 term— 


In the Gallon Stone Jars— 


Filled to the brim with the finest ad- 
hesive money can buy, the stone jars 
keep the contents moist and in a 
fresh condition indefinitely. Our 
price on quantity lots is unusually 
attractive at this time and you get 
the same good Gluey Quality. 








In the Self Sealing Glass Jars— 


Gluey is kept moist and sweet—ready to use 
instantly without any muss or fuss with wa- 
ter. The special wide mouth and screw cap 
make these jars unusually convenient. Ob- 
tainable in quart or pint sizes. 


In the Tins and Pails— 





Gluey can be kept indefinitely without 
danger of deterioration. The tin is spe- 
cially treated to prevent rusting or cor- 
roding. Can be obtained in Quarts, 
Half Gallon or Gallon. 





Five Foremost F eatures 


Sticks Tight 

Dries Quick wenstenn 
Economical 

Convenient 


Clean 
The Big Gluey Handy Tube— 


The biggest value on the market. Four 
full ounces of the finest paste money can 
buy. Sold in Woolworth stores every- 
where at only 10 cents. The tube pictured 





THE 


: ; MMERCA 
is only about % actual size. Exception- PASTE (2 
ally convenient—no waste. Special plun- op a 
ger stopper—no threads to become caked HIG, V.S-A 
as in screw type caps. MATE 


Send 10 cents for 
full four ounce trial 
tube—Today! 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


Manufacturers of the largest line 
of adhesives in the United States. 


Address Dept. 108, please 












HE child learns with the 

eye even more quickly 
than with the ear. Few 
pieces of class-room equip- 
ment can compare in effec- 
tiveness with the B. & L. 
Balopticon. Made in many 
models, projecting photo- 
graphs and opaque objects 
as well as lantern slides. 


Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON 





Write for illustrated catalog. 








SS pause } BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
te ak, Ly ‘ 411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 





























Stage Drop by Lee Lash Studios 


SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Asbestos Curtains 
Scenery and Rigging 
Motion Picture Sheets 
Drapery Draw Curtains 


For Stages in Auditoriums or Assembly Halls 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE | 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 
down upon it. 


III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
screw always engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 


CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose- 

ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $73.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER) 4 SPENCER LENS CO. 


SPENCER 

















Part 


of Your 
Equipment 





How could you get ae without blackboards and 
text books? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? Yet, the 
time was—not so very long ago—when these present 
necessities were considered luxuries. 

You may not think motion pictures a necessity 
in your school, yet the time is coming—not so far 
away—when a school without portable projectors 
will not be considered really properly equipped. 

Take the DeVry. With this little projector chil- 
dren can gain an exact idea of their studies—a coun- 
try becomes more than a mere spot of color on the 
map. Trees and animals, manufacturing processes, 
geological forms—all are brought right into the class 
room for intimate study. No longer does the child 
hear and guess—he sees and knows! 

Progressive schools today are using DeVrys. Your school, 
too, needs this master of projectors. Let our folder “Motion 
Pictures in the School” tell you more about this subject. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION @yexéor iu: 


The DeVry Corporation, 
1286 Marianna St., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your booklet “Motion Pictures in the School.” 
It is understood this places me under no obligation. 











MANUFACTURERS [' * Prrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrerrerrrirriii critter ieee ee, TT 
| BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- BUFFALO School 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 2 alae EA AAAS SERSA MLNS ie MeO i Re 
USA. —_ U.S.A. 5 ; _ POFUTTETITITIIITIP TIT TTT TITEL LIT Liireitiieree ee eee oe 
BUFFALO, N. Y. a 
* |) PPOrere eer rrrrrerererrerrrrr rary tier ert BORER. cco scvcccccccseccscces 
THE DISHWASHING PROBLEM IN SCHOOL sare held in a suitable position for rapid air dry- be required by a two compartment sink. 


CAFETERIAS. 
(Continued from Page 52) 
so that, these can be scrubbed after every meal 
In order to have a machine function properly, 


ing. 


greasy films from all surface 
it must be cleaned at frequent intervals, and a ‘ i 


thorough job done each time. In many parts 


of the country the water is loaded with lime or perture at least 75 degrees 


other foreign matter which will attack the soap, temperature of the room to 


eause a scum to collect which clogs up the 
sprays and decreases the flow of water. Under 
such conditions it could hardly be expected that 
the dishwasher would function properly. 


no lifting from the soiled « 


. ss ext : ° sizes and be moderately pr 
Summarizing the conditions which make for — | 
, , tionate to every man’s pocke 
the success of an up-to-date dishwasher, the , ' 
' Seventh, it must require 
writer sees them as follows: , ; 
.: . ° ° tloor space, not exceeding th 
First, the machines must be simple in opera- 
tion and readily cleaned. 

Second, it must be provided with racks so 
that the dishes do not touch one another to 
cause abrasion of the glazed surface and chip 
ping of the edges, and also to pe rmit the sprays 


to strike them on all surfaces. Dishes in racks 

HOT waTeR 
SUPPLY 

ki] AUTOMATIC FRESH 
HP) HOT WATER SPRAY 
va! “ANO SUPPLY 













STEAM 
SPRAY BOX SIDE CLEANOUT DOOR 
VENT , 
| 
| 


9 SPLASH 


SPLASH CURTAIN 
Tt 
CURTAIN OuT 
IN 


‘ | dm Sh, waa’ 


TRIP LEVER 


FOR 
AUTO SPRAY 






STEAM 
MUFFLER 


peaaiecod ; r " ~~ 
RR scat MA ' s 


“i “ 
“a as Ss - MOTOR 


? 


— 


*ROSS SECTION OF A TYPICAL DISHWASHING MACHINE 


Regardless of the make of the dishwasher, 


Third, it must be easily cleaned and provided one thing must be clearly understood and that 
with adequate means for rinsing off soapy and_ is that it is not a human being. Probably no 


8, piece of kitchen equipment—and kitchen equip- 


Fourth, it must deliver the dishes at a tem- ment is always abused—receives the ignorant 


greater than the attention which is given a dishwasher. This 


insure air drying is partly due to the fact that it is almost impos- 


and render unnecessary insanitary dish wiping. sible to secure an intelligent grade of help to 
Fifth, it must handle the dishes rapidly with do this work, and consequently we find the 


lish table. machine expected to clean dishes which have 


Sixth, the machine must be made in several not been seraped; we find the machine unclean 


iced to be propor and allowed to collect thick surfaces of scum 


ot. ver the sides and upon the sprays, and still 


the least possible expected to work properly; even the motor is 
e space that would llowed to burn out from lack of oil, and in 




















“C” TYPICAL PANTRY ARRANGED TO GO IN A CORNER, 
occupying a total space of approximately 10’ x 10’ Notice the elimination of glass 


shelves because of the space in which it is placed 
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QUALITY - STANDARDIZATION - UTILITY 





BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES § 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 




















NOTE AND COMPOSIT 












3 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 
SPELLING 
BLANKS 








€or BS gtarea 


5) 
| 


ON BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 


ary Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Penmanship Blanks and 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 


pel ral it i v ih) «6oterl ‘ i l 
dishwasher is kept n ¢ lition all time 
that the motor turns over at ill speed, the 
pumps force a full flow of water through the 
sprays, which are kept clean and free from dir 
so that the water is thrown here { expect | 
to go, it cannot be « xpected that 10 W | pr rform 
as it should. 

The average complaint is found on investiga 
tion to be due to the user’s own neglect. It 
all owners oO! dishw ish hg machines would five 
them just one tenth f the care and attention 
that they voluntarily give their automobiles, 
and we are sure they ll have no diffi ult: 
with this hard rked f apparatus 


HUNTINGDON 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Practice Tests in 
ward Wildeman. 
Pre Ss, Ch cayvo, 
yrimarily 
grade to 
tions is usually 
schools. The 


Fractions. Ed- 
the Plymouth 
tests are intended 
fifth grade, the 
the systematic study of frac- 
assigned in the elementary 
are arranged for 
and accuracy training and enable the teacher to 
concentrate the attention of the class upon a 
specific type of technique, and at the same time 
to furnish practical material for its mastery. 
The tests will be found useful in the upnver 
grades where it is a common experience to find 
pupils with less than an adequate mastery of 
the operations in common fractions. 
Safety Education. A plan book for the ele- 
mentary school, prepared by the superintendent 


Common 
Published by 
Ill. These 
for pupils in the 
which 


exercises spe d 

















“B” CUT OF 


how the fronts and ends of tables 
machine than that shown in 


may e enclos 
cut “A” and it 


occupies floor 








SMALLER PANTRY 


d with white porcelain panels 


This pantry is for a smaller 
space 4 


of approximately 12’ x 8’. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


PENNSYLVANIA 


of schools at Chicago, Ill. Issued by the board 


oO education of Chicago. Phe book aims at 
safety training in the elementary schools 
through the regular subjects of the curriculum. 


It does not contemplate the addition of a sub- 
ject, but rather the implication in several sub- 
jects of a concern for the safety of children in 
danger from accidents. 

Annual Report of the Teachers’ Council, New 
York City, for the year 1922. The report which 
is issued in the name of the president is a re- 
port of the work of the council, outlining the 
activities of the several committees in the sub- 
jects of school courses, 
advancement, conduct 
classes, professional 


statistics, truancy, pupils’ 
of special and 
interests training 


schools 
and 
schools. 

The Measurement of Achievement 
hand. By Elmer Rhodes Hoke. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
pose 


in Short- 
$1.50. The 

The pur- 
of this study was to construct tests for 
Gregg shorthand which will be free from objec- 
tions to the traditional type of examination, and 
at the same time, accomplish other desirable re- 
sults. 

The Improvement of Speed and Accuracy in 
Typewriting. By Roy Edward Hoke. $0.75. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. A study 
of the problem of constructing standard tests 
in typewriting, such as have been and are being 


formulated for the various subjects of the 
school curricula. The pamphlet  disccusses 
errors in typewriting, relative abilities of the 


eight fingers and the two hands for typewriting, 
finger and hand loads of the keyboard, and the 


arrangement of an ideal keyboard based on 
scientific principles. 

Teacher Rating in the United States. By 
Florence Kimball. A survey of the teacher- 


rating plans in use in 215 cities of the United 
States. The study discusses the purpose of rat- 
ing, different plans of rating, ways of giving 
estimates, marks as affecting salaries, and other 
ways of raising salaries of teachers. 

Educational Milk-for-Health Campaigns. By 
Jessie M. Hoover. Department Circular 250, 
June, 1923, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The pamphlet outlines the 
purpose of milk campaigns and the results to 
be obtained, and reproduces a number of milk 
posters made by pupils in the schools. 
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Do you 
enough / 
tion to Pencils? 


The school child’s hand is in the formative 
stage. The ease with which a writing tool is held 
and used has considerable influence in developing 
the pupil’s fingers and hand, as well as in deter- 
mining writing ability. Fluent, unconscious 
writing aids clear thinking and scholarship in 
general. 


These facts explain the reasons why Pencil 
Exchange has made a special study of require- 
ments in school pencils. Penex Pencils are care- 
fully and expertly made of high grade materials. 
They are perfectly balanced, ecmtortable vo hold, 
easy to sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, 
long lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
meet all individual ix 


Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, round 
pencil with large diameter lead especially suited 
for beginners. Penex Scribe is round, untipped, 
and comes in four grades for general use. Penex 
Calendar is hexagon—yellow and green finish, 
tipped or untipped. Penex Semi-Hex is the pop- 
ular commercial pencil supplied in five different 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it comfort- 
able for growing fingers to hold. 


Penex School Pencils, Crayons and Assort- 
ments have been used for many years in schools 
throughout the country. They are popular with 
school boards, teachers and pupils alike. They 
are fairly priced ‘and their quality makes them 
doubly economical. 


Ask your school supplies jobber 
about Penex Pencils. If he hasn’t them 
write us direct for samples and full 
information. Address Department J. 


NEW JERSEY LEADS IN 
PENCIL PRODUCTION 
PENCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 
NIN QUALITY PRODUCTION 


PENCIL EXCHANGE 


MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 
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Schaar’s 
Green Catalogs 





—be sure it’s Schaar’s 


The Science Apparatus you need for 
your laboratories 1s listed in SCHAAR’S 
GREEN CATALOG. Our stock of 
apparatus and chemicals for Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology is complete. 
We are filling orders NOW for delivery 
by September Ist. 


Write for our catalog 









SCHAAR @ COMPANY 


556 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Pleas 
send me 
Chicago, ett eoteben 


science Apparatus 


Illinois 


SCHAAR & COMPANY, 
550 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, Ilinois. 
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HALLECK’S 
HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Revuspen Post HA.ieck, M.A., LL.D., formerly 


Principal of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Author of “History of American Literature” 
and New English Literature” 


624 pages - - - - - - + = Illustrated 


This new book emphasizes especially the life, 
progress, and industries of the people, and pre- 
sents the facts most necessary for all our youth 
to know, in order to become good American 
citizens. 


The teaching material at the ends of the chap- 
ters, includes summaries for review, references 
for teachers, and under “Activities,” various kinds 
of work for pupils. This is the first school His- 
tory to give adequate attention to women and to 
social welfare work. The illustrations, both black 
and in colors, have been selected with care. The 
maps are all new, well chosen and adequate. 


American Book Company 


pow See 330 East 22nd Street 
Chicago 
Atonte CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| 





NEWEST BOOKS 


Cuzzort and Trask’s Health Series 


Two books in this unique series are 
now ready. Health and Health Prac- 
tices, for grades 5 and 6, and Elemen- 
tary Physiology and Hygiene for 
grades 7 and 8. 


Bourne and Benton’s Story of 
America and Great Americans 


Biography and history effectively told 
for fifth grade pupils. 


Davis’.Modern Readings 


Two books containing selections from 
the best works of modern authors. 
Suitable for junior high school grades. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 





The Stanparp Crassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

3ecause of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR 
60 cents 


FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 


60 cents 0 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 





























TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the 
socialized-recitation plan. 
Use Deffendall’s 
JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 
Grades VII-IX) 


Ten projects to a year. Plenty of grammar. 


BOOK I, Grades VII-VIII, 70c; BOOK II, Grade IX, 80c; 
Both in one volume, $1.00. 


(In one volume or two. 


Also Newly Issued 
THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized-classroom method. 


Grades IV-VII 


First Book in Arithmetic 
Grades IV-VI, 70c 


Junior High School Arithmetic 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


LITTLE BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 East 20th St., CHICAGO 
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“The More Carefully I Study It, 
the Better I Like It. 
It Is Different—” 








THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 





McClure. 


Ask fora 


Copy for 


Examination one who is interested 


ZENSHIP. 


—say prominent educators from every sec- 
tion of the United States who have exam- 
ined OUR GOVERNMENT by Davis and 


This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
data for a Course in Civil Government to- 
gether with the essential activities of a 
Course in Applied Community Civics. 


This book—NEW—pbut already used with 
such gratifying results that it can no longer 
be considered an experiment, is claiming 
your attention—and the attention of every 


MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 











BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four and 


in BETTER CITI- 





1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 








Essentials of Arithmetic. 

Grade II. By Nina B. Glass. Cloth, 106 
pages, illustrated. Ginn and Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The author has built this textbook upon the 
aim to excite in the pupil the ambition to deter- 
mine results for himself. The objects dealt 
with are not only those most familiar to the 
pupil, but also those that hold his fancy and 
interest. 


The Basic Principles of Gregg Shorthand. 


By John Robert Gregg. Cloth, 240 pages. 
Price $1.00. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 

The Gregg shorthand system is known and 
needs no discussion at our hands. The author 
discusses the subject of shorthand in all its 
essential phases in its relation to the Gregg 
system. It is, therefore, not so much a text- 
book as it is an analysis of the subject in 
broader phases, and its practical application to 
the uses of business. The book, therefore, is 
replete with valuable hints and suggestions for 
those interested in the subject. 

Personal Shorthand Exercises. 

By Godfrey Dewey. 170 pages. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This is a shorthand practice book fashioned 
in the form of a notebook. It is claimed to be 
a new system, the result of the author’s exten- 
sive analysis and study of the subject. The 
book is supplied with lessons and blank lines 
for exercises. 

Solid Geometry. 

By Walter B. Ford and Charles Ammerman. 
Revised Edition. Cloth. 394 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. 

The authors have based their work upon an 
emphasis of the important theorems laid down 
by the committee of fifteen of the National 
Education Association. This revised edition 
enlarges upon the introductory material, pro- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
DVANCE EDITIONS of these three books 
are nearing completion. They will be ready 
for distribution early in August, and specimen 


copies of each will be sent, upon request, as they 
come from the press. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


130 East 25th St. 
New York 














vides a larger number of supplementary exer- 
cises, and other features not contained in the 
original edition. A brief historical sketch of 
geometry has also been added to this book. 
Elementary English. 

By Lamont F. Hodge and Arthur Lee. Ele- 
mentary Book. Cloth, 290 pages, illustrated. 

Intermediate Book. Cloth, 265 pages. 

Advanced Book. Cloth, 484 pages. Illus- 
trated. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

The elementary book aims to round out the 
cycle. of the child’s interest. The subjects deal 
with home life, work and play, and the things 
which appeal to the child mind. The inter- 
mediary book concerns itself more largely with 
oral expression, stimulating the power to speak 
and write fluently and accurately. The ad- 
vanced book goes more deeply into the subject 
of composition, grammar and corrective Eng- 
lish. The exercises are well chosen and 
arranged. 

Third Grade Reader. 

Emma M. Bolenius. Cloth, 246 pages. Price 
76 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

This book follows the general lines of the 
author’s books for the first and second grades, 
and offers a wide variety of well-balanced ma- 
terial. The book divides naturally into eight 
groups of selections arranged on the basis of 
child interests, seasonal appeal, authorship, 
suitability for oral and silent reading, adapta- 
bility to tests of fundamental reading abilities. 
With its splendid, scientific basis, the book is 
truly a children’s book, full of the appeal to 
childish interests and inclinations, fresh and 
unstilted, and most attractive in illustration and 
typographic dress. 

High School Mathematics. 

By John A. Swenson. Cloth, 419 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the national committee on mathemati- 
cal requirements for secondary schools and out- 
lines a year’s work in algebra simple geometric 
concepts, trigonometric ratios and elementary 
geometric principles. The treatment is sim- 
plified and informal, but strictly mathematical, 
and a great amount of problem material is 
added. As a first course the book recommends 


itself especially for classes which will later ad- 
vance to the use of detailed courses. 
Blackboard Drawing. 

By Morris Greenberg. Boards, octavo, 36 
pages. Price 50 cents. Binney & Smith Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

This book suggests a series of valuable de- 
vices which the teacher can use for making the 
blackboard an effective means in driving home 
special lessons in the various school subjects, in 
promoting class spirit and discipline and in teach- 
ing many important lessons which are not ordi- 
nary to be included in the formal curriculum. 
The book suggests diagrams and illustrations 
for teaching difficult facts in geography, for 
teaching such troublesome problems as frac- 
tions, weights and measures, etc., in arithmetic, 
for teaching the elements of nature study and 
science, for promoting cleanliness and good 
health, fire prevention, safety, music, etc. The 
author is an art teacher of long experience and 
every page reflects his long and practical ex- 
perience in using the blackboard. 

The Honesty Book. 

Cloth, quarto, 56 pages. National Honesty 
Bureau, New York. 

This book consists of material for talks on 
honesty. The motive advocated is frankly— 
“honesty is the best policy”—one of expediency 
rather than of fundamental relations of man 
and man, and man and creator. 

Language Error Test. 

By G. M. Wilson. Manual of Directions and 
Key, Percentile Graph and a Class Record. Ex- 
amination Package. Price $1.25. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This test is based on the idea that pupils must 
be made conscious of errors in speech and that 
teaching must be directed to discover and cor- 
rect by drill all prevalent errors. The tests 
here given consist of stories embodying all com- 
mon errors and pupils are asked to correct them 
by interlineation. The findings give the teacher 
a definite basis of individual and class drill. 
Two Hundred Games that Teach. 

By Laura Rountree Smith. Cloth, 154 pages. 
Price $1. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

The games in this splendid book are carefully 
described and classified for convenient refer- 
ence. They range from the simplest action play 
to exhibition games for special occasions. 
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THREE: It is easily 








Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 


If It’s a Commercial Text Book NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


A bh For All Your Textbooks 
You Want, s ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 


tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact 


FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 
SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 


EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no ecunl in flexibility 


(PATENTED) 


and quickly adjusted and fastened. 








Up-to-date and popular books published for the fol- 
lowing subjects: 





Accounting Foremanship 
Advertising High School Course of Study 
Art (Costume Designing) Junior High School Mathematics 
Bookkeeping (supplementary) Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
Business Arithmetic Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
Business Correspondence Office Practice and Business 
Business Organization and Procedure 
Administration Office Training for Stenographers 
Civil Service Parliamentary Law 
Collections Personal Efficiency 
Commercial Trench Rapid Calculation 
Commercial Law Reading (Patriotic) 
Commercial Spanish Salesmanship 
Economics Secretarial Studics — 
Enwlish Shorthand | 





gusiness English and Spelling a 
Correspondence Stock Market ———___—_ -——- 


English Classics Vocational Guidance 


New York Office 
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Composition and Rhetoric l'ypewriting NEATFIT ADJUS ABLE 
‘“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 


MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
Place your order now for samples. BOOK COV 


If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
° ° Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 

The Greg¢ Publishing eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 
™ ISH ANY . 
Company IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 





DIRECTIONS + 


1 lactened coma 
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ERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 


Chicago Office 


























New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 
Selected Letters of Seneca. well. The card system may be deemed an im- the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
By Matthew Germing, S. J. Paper, 111 provement, in point of convenience, over the versity, Cambridge, Mass. 


pages. Loyola University Press, Chicago. regular textbook, in that the student has the 
The letters of Seneca are here produced in the particular study set before him when and as 
original Latin text. The compiler has provided required. 
this text with an illuminating introduction 
which provides a historic background and thus By Charles E. Smith. Tablet form, 61 pages 
ails ter Recut anther. ia Apeeees — by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 
The essays, or letters, deal with the Use of — This — } liti _ or 
Time, Reading at Haphazard, On Friendship, \ me ppg sixteenta er ition, revisea an = 
Shunning the Crowd. On Old Age, Physical Ex- arged, of a practical course in touch typewrit- 
ercise, Blindness to our Own Faults, etc., etc. ing. The student is familiarized with the con- 
Constractive English. struction of a typewriting machine and the me- 
By Francis Kingley Ball, Cloth bound, 566 chanics of operation. He is then introduced to 
pages. Price $1.28. Published by Ginn and the accepted forms, language rules and stand- 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 


Company, Boston ards that will make for efficiency in typewriting 
This book is intended to serve the speaker ana work. 
writer of English. It deals with grammar, ef- Lessons in the Speaking and Writing of English. 
fective diction and sentence structure, punctua- By John Matthews Manlay, Eliza R. Bailey 
tion and capitalization, spelling and letter writ- and Edith Rickert. Cloth, 109 pages, illus- 
ing, and aims to serve as an aid toward cor- trated. Primary. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
rect, clear and forcible expression of ideas. New York, Chicago. 
The first of the twelve chapters discusses the The authors have here prepared a series of 


art of speaking. This chapter is followed by 
studies on sentence building, rhetoric and the 
use of words, comprising a comprehensive study 
in the effective use of English. 

Personal Shorthand Reader No. 1. 


lessons for primary classes. Simple and ex- 
pressive English, arranged in a series of les- 
sons, form the basis of the text. The pupil is 
taught in the use of capitals and punctuation, 
eI ; periods in the study of poems and pictures, fable 

By Godfrey Dewey. 67 pages. World Book nq story, animal and bird life, sie. The com- 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. : ; mon errors which creep into child language are 

This is a paper covered booklet in which the kept in mind by the authors and combated 
story of Rip Van Winkle is told in shorthand throughout the book. Hints for teachers are 
form. The purpose is to familiarize the stu- 
dent in shorthand notes and facilitate his read- 
ing of such notes. The booklet also aims to 
serve those who are not professional steno- 
graphers but who find brevity in recording lan- 
guage a distinctive advantage to them. The 


amply supplied. 
Miller Mental Ability Test. 

By W. S. Miller. Manual of Directions and 
Examination Form B. World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 


method employed therefore is simple yet scien- The present test is designated as Form B and 
tific in basic principle and construction. is intended for. independent use or for alternate 
Loose Leaf Supplementary Typewriting Exer- use in place of Form A. It includes three tests 
cises. (1) a disarranged sentence and directions test, 
By Louise McKee. 50 cards. Isaac Pitman (2) a controlled association test, and (3) a modi- 
& Sons, New York, N. Y. fied analogies test. In classes of seventh grade 


These exercises are intended for advanced to college freshmen the test has been found to 
classes. There are 150 of them printed on 50 correlate well with fine accepted tests. 

cards. They include business letters, programs, Standard Educational Tests in the Elementary 
financial statements, and records of various Training Schools of Missouri. 

kinds. The student is not only supplied with $y Walter F. Dearborn, Edward A. Lincoln 
model forms but with explanatory directions as and Edwin A. Shaw. 90 pages. Published by 


The results here recorded of standard tests in 
arithmetic, spelling, writing, reading, composi- 
tion in the training schools connected with six 
Missouri normal schools, emphasize remarkably 
the value of accuracy in classifying pupils and 
in giving special aid in the several subjects. 
Secretarial Studies. 

By Rupert P. Sorelle and John Robert Gregg. 
Cloth, 416 pages. Price $1.40. The Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, San 
Francisco. 

Here is a serviceable book for those acting 
in the capacity of secretary to an executive of 
a commercial or industrial enterprise, or in a 
similar capacity for a public official. It deals 
primarily with stenographic and office work, 
and concerns itself with the practical phases 
necessary for business efficiency. The book may 
well be entitled a guide for the business of an 
office and specially for those serving the busi- 
ness manager. 

Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parliment. 

sy Ethel H. Robson. Cloth, 272 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $1.25. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston, Mass. 

This book is intended for classroom reading 
and thus enhancing the interest of studies in 
government and its mission. The dramatic de- 
bates on matters affecting the fortunes of the 
nation are graphically retold. 

The ten chapters comprising the volume deal 
with the stamp act meetings, the first contin- 
ental congress, the Virgina convention, the sec- 
ond continental congress, the declaration of in- 
dependence and the constitutional convention, 
etc. 

The later congresses, concerned in the Cuban 
independence, world war and the arms reduc- 
tion, are also well described. 

A Friend Indeed. 

By Julia Augusta Schwartz. Cloth bound, 
222 pages. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
panv, New York. 

This book contains seven good stories for 
child reading. They carry with them the con- 
viction that obedience must be observed and 
justice and right prevail in the end. The inter- 
est in the stories is enhanced in that they deal 
with strange people and strange lands. 
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Eureka Bulletin Boards Serve Best 
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for efficlency in many ways. 


warping and chipping. 


Our catalog containing many suggestions 
for use of cork products in schools, is 
available for school executives, architects 


and contractors. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 


AUGUST is the BUSY MONTH 


Now is the time to install new Bulletin 
Boards in your school. The work can be 
tone without interruption and teachers will 
find them kelpful in their daily work. 


Ween placed in the corridors, Library, cafe- 
teria, gym, and teachers’ rooms, they make 


EUREKA BULLETIN BOARDS 


of cork felt composition will withstand 
hard usage and are guaranteed against 





selves, their United 


| Universities. 
Briefly stated, the variety of 
, listed below is included in 
hh 
\ The JOHNSTO 
4 e 
— =; 


Political Maps 

Physical Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Foreign Text Maps 
State Maps 

Historical Maps 
Blackboard Outline Maps 


= —Maps, Charts, Globes= 


INETY-EIGHT years of progressive map publish- 
ing by W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd., the world’s lead- 
— : ing geographical publishers, and, during the last two 

~ bl decades, by the vigorous publishing efforts of our- 


available the comprehensive “Johnston-Nystrom Line” 


i) the most widely purchased by American Grade 
Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges and 


A request will bring you our complete catalog No. A236 








States Agents, have made 


map, globe and chart equipment as 


N-NYSTROM Line 


Desk and Wall Outline 
Maps 


Globes 

History Pictures 
Geographical Pictures 
Physiology Charts 

Botany and Zoology Charts 
Atlases 





Calumet Ave. ~ 





_ BETTER MAPS — 


CHICAGO 





















































“American” 
Portable Schools 


American Portable Schools have demonstrated to 
customers in forty states over a period of 20 years 
that they are comfortable in winter and summer, 


durable and portable. 


80 per cent of our orders come from 


old customers. 


We offer Prompt Shipment from stock. 
move from Seattle to Chicago in ten days. 


Freight cars 
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Sheldon Builds 


SCIENCE LABORATORY 
TABLES 


For: Chemistry, Physics, Bi- 
ology, Agriculture and General 
Science. Strongly constructed; 
beautifully finished; pedagogi- 
cally correct. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
DOMESTIC ART TABLES 


Domestic Science Tables 
equipped with Sheldon magne- 
sium enamel tops. Guaranteed 
10 years against leaking, crack- 
ing or warping. 


ANUAL TRAINING 


BENCHES 


Built for rough usage, will stand 
the pulling and tugging of ir- 
responsible students. Vises 
guaranteed unconditionally for 
ten years. 


RAWING AND ART 


TABLES 





Write or wire us for catalog and prices f.o.b. your 
Station. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601-611 Alaska St. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Establishe d 1898 





Designed to give the highest 
pedagogical efficiency to the art 

















and drawing departmenrtts. 


A Postal Card Inquiry Brings Our Latest Catalog 
88 Pages, 174 Illustrations, 10 Model Layouts 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


Laboratory Tables, and Vocational School Furniture 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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| EAGLE'S 
‘| 7 MOST POPUIAR 


SCHOOL NUMBERS 


AE 


ALPHA No. 245 
PRACTICE No. 283 
VERIBLACK No. 315 
SUN No. 122 
SCHOLASTIC HB- 
No. 230 
WRITING No. 325 
MERCANTILE No. 321 











Character in 
“A RTIST A” Water Colors 


SUF 
By 


Products, like men, possess character. 
That’s why we recommend “ARTISTA” 
WATER COLORS as an item for next 
school year’s supply. 


AS 
<y 
BS 





ety qualities have helped to give character to 
“ARTISTA”: The colors are introduced to pu- 
pils in an attractive box; the hues are permanent, 
insuring the beauty of drawings on exhibition; 
the washes are uniform when applied on proper 
paper; the cakes yield pigment readily on the 
application of a brush. 


“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS, too, have the character of 
long established reputation, for excellent work in * fi) 
drawing. 
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Have you ordered a box of LECTURERS CHALKS 
for each of your teachers? They will need it to add 
interest to work on the blackboard. We publish a 
free brochure on the subject—of interest to super- 
vising officers. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 7 
41 E. 42nd St. New York \! A \ 
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EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY | 


_\Y NEW YORK USA 
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THE CATALOG OF SERVICE 


; | Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 
wk ck Cart AY bey Hand Work 
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“4 ene WY), Let This Catalog Help You 


This is our “67th Birthday” Catalogue. You can SAVE 
MONEY—INSURE QUALITY—and RECEIVE SERVICE 
SEND FoR SHAM PI - by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to 


Teachers. 


il DB Prod d 
' ‘ ° Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 
Saseph aap Cucig fe Gn pair so we may more intelligently serve you. 
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Send for this “School Catalogue” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., 118 E. 25th St., 
Chicago New York 
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Annunciator and 
A Good Proposition 
Mat P 


with Desk Set 


BUFFALO N. Y. 











HKederal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 
are the BEST for School - 


Installations 


HIS Company brings 

the experience of 23 
years in the manufac- 
ture of telephone ap- 
paratus to the special 
problems of installing 
telephone _ sys- 


The lasting efficiency of 
Federal Standard Tele- 
phone systems is known 
the world over. 


Samples and Complete 
Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be 
submitted on request. 


for Contractors. 


Federal Telephone and Celegraph Co. 
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Withstands the Night Life 
As Well As the Day 


HE wear and tear on the waste basket does 

not cease with the departure of the pupils. 
It must also withstand the often ungentle 
handling of hurrying scrub-women and 
cleaners. The all-steel, one-piece 





Made of Expanded Metal—NOT Wire 


is built for service. After years of hard usage in big public 
schools, this basket, built like a skyscraper, is still in A-1 






Note the steel collar 


keevind). MIORTHY ATESTER 
small waste EXPANDED METAL CO. 
and which is an ex- 


clusive feature 
the NEMCO Baskets. 





shape. 
Non-rusting, non-bend- 


ing, and with its solid 
_ steel bottom put in to 


ee \\ stay, the nicely enam- 
2 om: 






5 \ eled, good-looking 
: \\NEMCO basket will be 
ja credit to your class 
/ room. And yet it is 
most MODERATELY 
PRICED. 


Obtainable of All 
Jobbers, or De- 
scriptive Circulars 
Sent on Request. 


i 2a ' 


of 1214 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 








SMALL TOWN ESSAYS. 
(Continued from Page 34) 
That is how this paper was created. That is 
why it called to lost youth. That’s why it met 
with disfavor with the teacher responsible for 
its correction. The little fellow was not think 
ing of the conventions when he wrote his story. 
He was thinking about fish. 

The next day the teacher brought me another 
story written by the same pupil. It dealt with 
the same subject but in an entirely different 
way. This time the teacher was cheerful, al- 
most happy. 

“Just see what that boy can do, if he applies 
himself!” she said. 

When she was gone I examined the paper 


she had left with me. This time the mist ikes 
were not there. The rules of grammar were 
closely observed. The manuscript was written 
on one side of the page only. The handwriting 


was neat and plain. A conventional margin 
gave grace and dignity to the theme. 

This paper may have represented the boy’s 
third or fourth attempt. At least, one had to 
give him credit for the improvement. Every 
thing was correct. Every little error was ironed 
out. But so, alas, were the fish. The youthful ap- 
peal was lost. Creative genius had _ been 
strangled by convention. The subject was dead. 
I folded the manuscript neatly and dropped it 
without a flutter into the waste basket. The 
teacher was satisfied. I had to be. This boy 
certainly had to learn the rules of grammar. 
He had to learn how to spell and to punctuate. 
Say what you will, the world has little room 
The high spirited, 
the snaky brone, may make a fine show for the 


for an original character. 


grandstand on rodeo day, but the well-broken 

w horse will bring the money, every time. 
To revert to my story. Three months after 
the subject was reopened. The teacher 


happened to be in the oftice. I took out the 
typewritten copy of the original manuscript on 
fish. 


“Look that through,” I commanded. “See if 
[ have caught the indefinable spirit of youth. 
Can you see an idle lad lying prone on the creek 
bank, one toe trailing in the water? Can you 
catch the whiff of bait on the paper?’ 


The teacher adjusted her spectacles. “Hum,” 
she said, “what are you going to do with this ?” 
I told her truthfully. 


“I’m going to take it and incorp rate it into a 


“T’m going to take it,’ 


story for my newspaper.” 

I watched her closely to see if she remembered 
that paper. She did not. The assault on the 87 
mistakes had been only an incident. Just a 
trying moment in a day of schoolroom grind. 


She read the story with growing enthusiasm 


“Why,” she exclaimed with that ecstacy pe 
eculiar to some classical artists, “vou have 
caught the very soul of youth. You have 
treated the subject with life like precision, with 
rare humor, with sympathy. This is splendid!” 


I was tempted to remind her that she had 
seen the same essay in its original form but I 
forbore. What would have been the profit ? That 
would have been criticising her as harshly as 
she had criticised the lad with his story about 
fish. You can’t urge teachers to the right path 
with a brick bat, any more than you can foster 
originality and creative writing by a series of 
prohibitive “don’ts.” 

So I have put away the manuscript as a 
memento of what ought to be done. I know 
that I am laying myself liable to criticism, in 
that I have as yet evolved no solution for the 
system I do not like. I am sustained only by 
the thought that there are some fires one cannot 


smother. Some time, somewhere, after they 
have tried to browbeat every spark of original- 
ity out of him, this lad may start to write again. 
through trials and tears and tribulations, he 
may start to write again. Then down through 
the vista of years, one may observe, in fancy, 
his writings used as a pattern for succeeding 
generations of errant schoolboys to follow, lest 
they in turn should conceive a new type of crea- 
tive art which their hostile critics do not under- 
stand. 
ON POVERTY. 

Once in a poverty stricken district of Mon- 
tana there lived a man of vision. Through al] 
the broken budgets and delinquent tax receipts 
he could see a bright future for his town and 
the school which that town sustained. The 
magie elixir was oil. 

“There’s oil in this ground,” he used to ex- 
claim, “right under my feet, there’s oil. One of 
these days you won’t be wondering where the 
money is to come from. You’ll be wondering 
what ought to be done with all the money you'll 
get. Just you wait and see.” And they used to 
laugh at him because he was a dreamer. 

But the peculiar part of the story is that 
there was really oil in the ground. One fine 
day a company came and tapped that great sea 
of wealth. Now they never wonder where the 
money is to come from. At the present writing 
various excited citizens are wondering what to 
do with the money which nature has lavished 
upon the community. They are building houses 
as fast as they can. Business places of all sizes 
and sorts are springing up all over the land- 
scape. Enthusiastic boosters have engineered a 
million dollar prize fight. The boom is on. 
Now if this dreamer, referred to above. has real 
vision he may see a picture of the future which 
is not so rosy. The company will some day 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Wrife us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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suck the last drop of oil out of those wells. I 
imagine that they will do that thing just as 
soon as they can. The oil wells will be dry 
about the time the citizens of the town have 
spent all their money. You’d think by the way 
they are carrying on that they are trying to has- 
ten the day so they can enjoy poverty again. 


DOES THE COUNTY UNIT NEED BETTER 

DEFINITION? 

(Concluded from Page 36) 
taxing unit exists. In such States, cities and 
other independent districts not a part of the 
county unit may levy taxes within their respec- 
tive corporate limits, but territory subject to 
the county board may not tax itself except as 
a part of the county system. 
Utah are States of this class. 
there is no local district 
territory. 
County Unit Not Well Understood. 

We have now examined three of the funda- 
mentals of county school organization, namely, 
the measure of power conferred upon county 
boards of education, the territorial extent of 
the county unit in the county, and the county’s 
part in public school support. In all of these 
we see a diversity of practice in the States 
which clearly points to a want of standardiza- 
tion of the “county unit” and a consequent need 
of intelligible definition. When we speak of a 
common school district, a consolidated school 
district, or a township, people generally under- 
stand what we mean; but if we speak of the 
“county unit,” we can not be so sure that we 
are understood. One person is likely to think 
of Maryland, another of Alabama, and a third 
of Utah or some other State, or perhaps some 
particular individual’s theory of county organi- 
zation will be thought of—such is likely to be 
the confusion of thinking on the subject. 


Tennessee and 
In these States, 
tax in county-unit 


Not alone for the opponent of the county unit 
or for the indifferent or uniformed person, but 
in the interest of the county unit itself, a bet- 
ter definition would seem desirable. The writer 
of this paper believes in county participation in 
school control and support, but he confesses 
some misgiving as to the final outcome if the 
present want of reasonably accurate definition 
is to continue. How much local autonomy shall 
be left with the school district? Shall the coun- 
ty board’s powers be extended to all important 
functions in the administration of the schools? 
Shall all parts of the county 
system? Or is it desirable to leave incorporated 
municipalities, particularly the larger cities, 
independent of the county board? Shall county 
school taxes be uniform throughout the county ? 
Shall district taxes be permitted within the 
county unit, and if so, under what conditions? 
If one may judge by the diversity of practice 
in the States, none of these questions has been 
satisfactorily answered. 


cities be made 


THE SALARY OF THE CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICIAL. 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

When the salary is fixed by statute, there is no 
way to adjust it to the ability of the recipient, 
except that the law be changed, and this is a 
slow process. The same objection may be even 
more strongly urged when the salary is fixed 
by constitution, for then, the hands of the legis- 
lature and people are tied over, what usually 
happens, a long period of years. Since 1889 the 
salary in South Dakota has been fixed by the 
constitution at the low figure of $1,800. From 
1875 to 1921 the salary in Nebraska was set by 
the constitution at only $2,000. Now, however, 
since the framing of the 1921 constitution, the 
salary in Nebraska is set by statute at $5,000. 
In Georgia, the constitution prescribes a salary 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 

for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


301 Broadway Market Building 













and 


experience in 


2819 Nicollet Avenue 


Eastern Office: 


Detroit, Michigan 





of only $2,000 for the superintendent of schools, 
but relief has been afforded by paying him 
$2,500 additional for acting as the secretary and 
executive agent of the state board of education. 


Everywhere today it is being urged that the 
state board of education be permitted to choose 
the chief state school official. It follows that 
the agency which appoints an official and then 
inspects the results of his work should determine 
his salary. The state board of education should 
be permitted to fix the salary and it should be 
absolutely unrestricted, except by the merit of 
the recipient of the concerning the 
amount to be paid. At present (1923), however, 
only four” states (Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Vermont) leave the state board of 
education in such a position of vantage. 


salary, 


To permit the state board of education to 
fix the salary is analogous to the practice com- 
mon everywhere, among school cities and col- 
leges, of permitting their 
salaries of their employees 
that may arise. The 
always worked successfully 


set the 
to meet any situa- 
plan suggested has 
in city and rural 
schools and colleges and in the above mentioned 
states, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
will not function as successfully in the remain- 
ing states. 


boards to 


tion 


°F ive, 
counted, 


if the commissioner of education in Idaho be 


Mr. R. C. Smith 
superintendent of 
Macomb. 


Supt. A. L, 


of Pekin, 
the grade 


Ill., 
and 


has been elected 
high school at 


Flanagan of Sugar Grove, O., has been 


reelected for the next year. 
W. R. Pate of Alliance, Nebraska, was elected 
president of the Peru State Normal School. 


Rex Davis was elected superintendent of the Bron- 
Kansas schools 

A. D. Zook succeeds A, D. 
at Wellington, 


son, 


Catlin as superintendent 
Kansas 
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Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 


Give Complete Satisfaction 








January 18, 1923. 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co., 
Liberty, Mo. 





Gentlemen 


Replying to your inquiry rowerties an 
expression regarding your "ALL-META Dustles 
Crayon Trough, it is a pleasure t< eévies oe we 
have used this trough in the Austin and Morehead 
Schools, this city, and in three echools for ‘Albue 
querque, New Mexico, in oll of which it is giving 
the most complete satisfactio on. 


Owing to ite substantial construction and 
sSenitary features, we consider it the best thing 
f ite kind on the market. We have it specified for 
several schools now under construction, and intend 
to use it in all of our future school work. 





Vishing you a merited success, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
Trost & Trost, 


By Geo. E. Troate 





Samples and description in detail 
will be furnished upon request. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 


Liberty, Mo. 











DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 
are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 

3eing uniform in_ strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. Bes, 























Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 


NOISELESS DUST-PROOF UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. S. INKWELLS. 


There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 

Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


DES MOINES IOWA 












For more than fifty years Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the standard 
among better schools. They outwear 
any two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these smooth- 
writing, long-wearing pens for their 
work. 


Samples of all school pens are fur- 

nished to school superintendents and 

teachers on request. Supplies may be 

obtained from the trade. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

349 Broadway, New York 
No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic 
\ 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elasti 
No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action, 


Spencerian 


School Pens 
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SCHOOL FIRES M&M 


are not so numerous since these in- 


ee vee been equipping with | PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


ARE SOUNDLY BUILT 


Ask for Catalog 























WASTE BASKET 


The only basket guaranteed 
FOR 10 YEARS 


FIREPROOF — DURABLE — SANITARY 








Mershon & Morley Company - Saginaw, Michigan 
Established 1898 











Ask your local dealer or sup- 
ply house to show them to you, 


or 


Write us for catalogue. 





ERIE ART METAL CO. 
ERIE, PA. 


MA 























For Portable and Rural Schools 
Warmth and Health | 


Equal and in many cases superior to more expensive Steam or Hot Water 
installations. Always more economical. 


THE WATERBURY 
Heating >a SY STEM 


Heats fresh out-door 

For Portable —- ‘ . f . I . ut ‘ 
Schools. | air, distributes it 
evenly over the room, 








re a 
| 
a 











and removes the 
stale, used air. Fur- 
nished for portable 





schools with a Style B. for 


Rural and 
safe, porta- Village Schools. 





ble, take-down chimney. Installed for 
half the cost of a basement furnace; 
uses but half as much fuel. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Baton Rouge, Dallas, Albe- FOR MODELING 


querque, Spokane, Minneapolis. 


Carried in stock at Harrisburg, 





z 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


nf 
=| 











F bis c WATERMAN. | J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
Ay WATERBURY | KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
| = COMPANY 
“ae | — 1121 N.E. Jackson St.. Distributing Agents for U. S. 
" Pevtable Stet Ve ntilating Chimney == Minneapolis, Minn. Order from your School Supply Dealer 


For Portable Schools 
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‘‘And now my friends Liclructs Economy 


a word of cheer’’ 


Why should I tell you of the || J 

superiority of Vul-Cot Waste | oilet Paper Fixtures 
Baskets? Why should I reiterate . 
that we have made them strong, Provide 
tough and wear-withstanding— 
that they are so good to look at 





that five million business men Used Recently 
and women have them in their Successfully Adopted 
offices? in M b 
th 
These things you already a ied diwons 
know, or should by this time. Public Denver 


But, take this thought of cheer Buildings 
away with you. It is not a new 
one—old news, but mighty good: 

The Vul-C wy is absolutely guar- 
anteed to last five years. No A Single or Double Sheet Service 
reservations are made to this With 
guarantee. And of course, if we , . 

‘an guarantee it to last that long Any Standard Roll Toilet Tissue 


it is built to give rough and ready 


Permits you to buy your Paper 
ser V ice for a lifetime. in a Competitive Market. 





Schools 








All school supply houses 
and dealers carry Vul-Cots. Same type of Fixture also made for Roll Paper Towels 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


[COT 


GUARANTEED § YEARS Write us if your dealer cannot supply you 





PALMER CO. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
MILWAUKEE. S. A. 


























PERMANENT RECORD AND EFFICIENCY Under the heading “veneral development,” we It is evident that it will be fairly easy to se- 
CARD FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. have attempted to gather together the activi- cure the ratings of the teacher on these points, 
(Concluded from Page 50) ties of the student outside the classroom. It and it is our belief that they will be rather ac- 

hich will tend to show his progress and effi- is our opinion based on observation and in- curate. Some may raise the question as to 
ciency. We have provided space for the num- vestigation that in a great many cases the the feasibility of obtaining such a rating from 
ber in the class and his average rank with re- future success of the student may be predicted, the members of the individual’s class, but ex- 
vard to the class, believing that this is prog- as well by the activities outside of the class- periment has shown that such a rating may 


nostic of his development. Students have room as those inside. In fact, the things which be and can be accurately obtained. It is to be 


special likes and dislikes for certain subjects interest him are very prognostic as to his future suggested that members of the class shall b 


in every course and we have thought it impor- interests. We have, therefore, provided space called together for the purpose, that they be 
tant to know those special aptitudes and diffi- to indicate the activities in which the student provided with blanks on which to rate all the 


culties in determining the future possibilities engages outside of school, “whether he works members of the class, and that they be told that 


signed. This composite 
rage.’ judgment of the class determines the rating of 
whether those aptitudes and difficulties remain The question may also well be asked, “Was he the student. 


of the student. For that reason, spaces have for pay and at what, and also as to the extra cur- their blank need not be 
been provided. It will be interesting to know fricular activities in which he may eng 


constant or change during the course of his of marked ability or only mediocre in these Other methods of obtaining this rating will 
secondary school life. The last two items under activities?’ In order to answer this — suggest themselves to school administrators. At 


“mental development,” it seems to us, should space has been provided to indicate the honors the end of the student’s high school career a 


be placed on every scientific record that has to or prizes he may have won during each year _ final estimate, which will be a summary show- 


do with the intelligence and accomplishment of his school life. Additional spaces are left ing his development in each of the above items 
quotients of the student. It will be taken year- n this part of the card in which to add any during his high school career, will be made. 
ly and certainly will be prognostic of his mental other items which may be of special interest With this in hand, a judgment of the student 
development. and importance. may be obtained which is scientific in form and 
; : ; : almost absolutely reliable. 
We fee] it to be the duty of the school to give I: nally, we have provided space tor the If : ] . : ¢ 1 t] 
‘ . . ” , ° ign senoo cords are ¢ any value, d 
some cert iin attention to the moral side of the “rating ofl the stude nt. We realize some oft 7 ; ga en, re , - 1ey 
‘ . should be reliable and prognostic. We feel that 
tudent’s life. It is necessary to a full under- the difficulties involved in securing an accurate “er ae ? 
bee j Po pe, : ™ | lelil a ‘e feel that through the use of this card these two objec- 
tanding of the individual that the school know rating but, after due deliberation, we feel tha tives of high school records may | btained 
> ¢ . — } enol rating is ecessaryv to a Co ylete under : —— ’ si ene _s 2. 
ener e » or: ife > iv] ‘ uch a rating 1s necessary a my oe 's : 
ieral the type of moral life the individual aoa at a minimum of time and labor. and without 
ids Wi th that thought in mind. we have standing of the student. It has been shown : - : 
eae hy periment that the rating of an individual keeping more than one card. Finally, when 
ed the following items, indicating his “moral Dy experimen - a ee ee ‘ the record of John Doe is desired if 
dy ] ypment 9. ( ‘} ur } membershi ) ehureh re- n the tive following points wives a h oh In- tl e in jot l aesires ten, niteen, 
pment’: Church Ps ny , . ‘ or twenty years after he has completed his high 
hox scouts girl seouts ete whe ther dieati yn oft the probable standing and tuture ; : 4 J ; 
J > 5 ’ > ae ; ee ne . ; school work, through the use of su a Cf ‘ 
tudent uses tobaeco or other stimulants, of the individual. These five points are: Popu ote sty se of ch re = 
: ; ; } ‘obable ‘cess, good judgment, leader- “O™P*t and reliable record of his work will be 
» the type of social recreation in which /%Prity, probable success, good judg me ivailable 
a Seay ee nm left to add ship. and reliability. We have provided space oe ay : 
cages. Phen pac has been ke ct . id “ie “3 h of tl ange ree rhe recommendation is made by the Federa- 
rincipal’s own estimate of the individual’s for two ratings on each OF these points, Ars"; tion of Improvement Association of Newark, N 
habits. This information carefully ob- by the teacher, and second, by the student’s J. that school buildings in that city hereafter 
ed over the four vears of high school life associates or the members of his class. In each be erected without exterior decoration. The 
- , he 14; St ee ee claim is made that the exterior decorations of 
vy will tend to show the moral develop- « — resulting score 0 25 2 a the Central high school had cost the taxpayers 
f the individual. piled judgment. 


$250,000. 
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111 Favorite Songs RADIO SETS 


es maf wom AND PARTS 
7 Cents 


The new STEGER SONG BOOK 
== containing 111 songs— words and 
oe ws music—complete, has been published 

to meet the growing need for a good, 
reliable collection of old and new 
kKdited by ° ° 
Dr. J. Lewis, Browne favorite melodies. 


SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION | 
The 111 songs include a wide variety. There are many ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 


songs of home, patriotic numbers, folk songs and other pleas- 




















ing melodies. The songs greatly desired in school work are | TWATER KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 
here in simple keys, correctly arranged. For instruction pur- body the very latest developments in radio 
poses or assembly singing this book is ideal. 


equipment. They are built of the very finest mate- 
rials and the design is such that maximum efficiency 


Send for a copy today 











If you are a teacher or school offi- is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 

cial, write on your school’s letter- ’ || | volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 

head for a free sample copy today. fy t/| Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. Attractive 

Chicago). oy pep gt ttt in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 

wee | controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 
STEGER & SONS particular. 


Piano Manufacturing Company 


300 Steger Bldg., Chicago, III. Send for Catalog No. 22B 


~~ Sa E.U).A-ROUJLES CO. 
Y) = (= sn , ‘MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











If it’s a STEGER— it’s the most valuable piano in the world 





J 

















; — . ; , ~ S 4 D ' We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 
Su b Ss S ri b © rs k r e e e rv 1 c e e p a r t m e n t administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we 
shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


lf you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalog» for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given 





below. 

Adding Machines .........+.++- EEE. 9 5.63505060666600006600 a! er eee Musical Instruments .......... De TU cttceveeadesdasases 
Adjustable Window Shades..... TTT ETT TTT Tey Filing i ijrivesaneesees Natural Science Apparatus .... OO Re rer ee 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ Kindergarten .........+.+++5 Fire Alarms ........sseeeseees Natural Science Cabinets ...... PN. occrce cae eedwaeaeas 
Air Conditioning Apparatus .... Chalk Crayons .......seeeeeees Fire Escapes Peer er errr Ceres Oil Color Materials...........0-. PE its ehn ced hes eae ana 
Adeeten GPG) occcccccccccccce Charts—Geographical ......... Fire Extinguishers ............ OO errr SAR ete 
‘ cag’ enh sr li CONSE cc ccccccvcsccsccccccccs ok. Cerro PRIRG cccctcccccececosvesees ‘ DO MOUINOE. 50 ic0seecadccones 
Antipanic Door Bolts........... Chemical Apparatus ........... Fireproof Doors .............-. | Bree ere Steam Boiler Pipes ............ 
Architestural Bronze and CE TION oscc cnc coccnes Fireproof Floors and Partitions Paper Baling Presses aa a Steam Covering ......c.ceccess 
Irom Work ......-eeeeeeeee  * Paes . ieee le OS errr err Steam Regulators ............. 
Art Supplies .........eeeeeeees Cleansing Disinfectants ....... First Aid Supplies............ Paper Waste Baskets .......... eA errr 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... CN ee aa ink 6. 65605406608.0006 Wee BOONE ci cccccsctcases PND 6 6404460060046000.000% Stenciling Materiales ........... 
Asbestos Roofing Tile..........- Cloek Byetems ...ccccccccccces a. rere ree DP pee cehadaeddceneserseeen EOUENEE 6 GAsevd0naeeceeses 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... DE cie¢kbetietacesweee Floor Scrubbing Machines .... i, eee eer ee eer Terr rere PTET rerre reer Tre rer 
Athletic Supplies ...........+- POOR oc ccc cccccscccescece Flooring and Floor Covering.... Pencil Sharpeners ............ WUOMOWOTS cocccsececccsecoees 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... GE SED b5s 6ensccnsssosesse Ds chen seshaeeicwces ness © PUD 556 on 66565 600500000 050 06% MED. A0 ccd edsdaneseedes baoaes 
Err er Closet Ventilators ............- \ IE 2. 246 ped bevabasede Ee Sweeping Compounds .......... 
DEE 5:5.656009 6646600060006 EEE 45s é-0-b.0545:0-600060656%00 P - ¢ph6 6 ¢é60085300486004 Physical Apparatus ............ Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
Automatic Fire Doors.......... Costumes for Plays............ PT S465 400036600 0044%00% Physical Geography Supplies.... WE stab ndsseeiusewssenaees 
EE oo cece asees OS errr rer TT rrr eee DE sscecdbeedsneeesee sy rer PN o60.45. 6000000063 666d 
DEED sccdocccceccsoccccee Crayon Troughs ............+: EEE Sekasdneesesnsuseeand DEE i vccuvsoeee Sede dtesswes ER: oc ice eneds ian 
Batteries—Storage ...........-- Damproofing Compounds ...... i PD 5455.04 >66060 6000 PRED 04064.60006069000000066% Tale Blackboards ........ce00. 
DEE. BASbs cbs bSE COSC OCC oC osEOS PE DUE 066s sc605000008 Gas Stoves and Ranges........ Pee UD 0.0.60660090060.004 <6 166460 wh0eees 00542 
Biology Supplies .............. PEED 50.00 ebsssdeseeeses Be Brrr eee PU MAE: 66650640600 000008 Temperature Regulation ....... 
Blackboards—Composition ..... DTD co cccccccccsceocs PY +6 5t'0554456664046640006% Playground Apparatus ......... GE. 6:65.45 6900460668000 
PPP TT TTT T TTT EEE «bce eecdncvcsesceses Gymnasium Apparatus ........ DU in.n66044460 6000500605 Ne GI. 6.0.56 0.000 60000006 
Blackboard Paints ............- EE 6.0 b4 460 5060060008% | Pi: dnikes £04 es0604086 0400 Plumbing Fixtures ............ Theatre Curtains .............. 
ee eee Dictionary Holders ............ Hardware Specialties ......... Portable Schoolhouses ......... Theatre Seenery ..ccccccccccess 
PE pcscessdddsoneneocsseees ED 65 nb wh0 6:65.64.000600088 Heaters (Rural School)......... Power Transmission Machines. . ED £4.45 cis 59 065006048 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. Directory Tablets ............. Heating Apparatus ............ Printing Equipment ........... , ye ehett = eee 
Boiler Thermometers .......... OED ce cccecsvecoecece Heating and Ventilating........ Projecting Machines .......... Time Recording Systems........ 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... COU WEOEGD cc cccceccccces DE é604bbnb0066045% 000006460 Projecting Microscopes ........ ES UE 90. 6:0.04446 066566008 
Bookecases—Sectional .........-. Domestic Science Equipment... DE. Jcceknaoeycenesesecaess DE -Kptcttecheekés+s0s0 bees WEE. cCbCd bourne b4006)0006900%5 
ED «cn ceebeecsecbesee Benches.... Stoves.... Janitor Supplies ......c.cccee. DD £66450560535040600048 Light Woodworking i 
Se ee Doors and Sashes.............. | Kindergarten Supplies ......... EE 5.5 66 0559400%00408 008 508 Metal Working ............-: 
ee reer ere Electrical Equipment .......... | Laboratory Equipment ........ ONO. GUUS ccc ccticeceness _ SE EG ae ee ee 
Gommon Brick ....c.cccceces Drawing Supplies ............. Laboratory Furniture .......... Refrigerators ....ccscccccccess TYPOWPIRETS coccccccccccccccces 
Reamne Tebete occa. sscccccccce Tables sneeees se eeeeeeeeeeees Lath-Metal sbeabinteavasseeanne MGmUIRSNTS (TERE) .ccccccccccee RN ae a 
eh iinet Drinking PUD sccscvccees Lavatories ses eeeeeereeeeeeeees Roofing wees eee eeeeesssseeeees Vacuum Cleaning Systems..... 
iit? Medios ...... Duplicators sees seeeereeeesers Library Shelving eT YTUTTT TTT TT MUDOET TEGCEIRE 2c ccccsccccvcss WL. 44-606 G4000006042%00060800 
aiiiinn Unalness Dusters (Sanitary) $56666060068 Library Supplies $6000050666600 Rulers and Rules.............. WHE. bb6e5s300 550540080000 
at TMEeweeSe coeceescoses Electrical Equipment .......... Lighting Equipment ........... ee Rr ree Ventilating Apparatus ........ 
Building Material ..........++- Sn viessessnceee se St. tacteetecenaeeesessvestns Sanitary Appliances .......... ME (86.6545050000600 000% 
Bulletin Boards .........+.++++ ND nb 0 65050000060080006008 Se Ci dcceceunsdeessenss SED 55.0644094660.00 60060600600 ED» nn: 6065.6546.000000% 
Cabinets ..... tee e ee eneeneeeees Eraser Cleaners ............-. DE <i te tuecetndestéiaeecass DED. sawkistbeereecnnsces aes OE OO er 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... PAMO—BIOWEP oc ccccccccccccces DL sc ¢0 decneeguessos beedes OE PPT ee CE EE cadet banwaeeeecees 
DE cc¢cedee0eee0eedeuses Fans—Ventilators ..........006 Loose-Leaf Books ............-. Scientific Apparatus .......... ... ££ 
Ge GN BOWERS. oc cccccccesecs ie 2 ae Manual Training Supplies...... DE Bu desde bin 546.0066840.060000 Water Color Materials......... 
: DE 656o06ensshenkes+ 00 Sewage Disposal .............. WE MI bg bo6.nK 0200050008 
me es 66666606058 50650680080 Sewing Machines ............-: Water Pressure Systems ...... 
-_ as a BB cccccccccccccccsccvccccens Shades and Awnings........... Waterproofing .........s.ee0e 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. Metal Construction ............ ONE .05.5.5h0053046600050040 Water Purifiers er Tee 
_ Gentlemen— We are interested in the items as checked abore. If you Metal Working Materials....... Skylight Operators ............ oo ee 
will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to Machinery ...........ceceees RSet ein aS ae Weather Strips .............-- 
DEED ni c0s000sececeeser EY 0956 6.0460464606550660 600000 Windows and Window Sash.... 
ice ke abebes OTE RA We ay sas EN eee A, Motion Pictures 0060508080800 Soap Dispensers ....ccccccccces Window Ventilators .......... 
Motion Picture Projectors ..... Stage Equipment ............. Wire Window Guards.......... 
Motion Picture Screens ........ DD 9.406 66.06.0406600606608 WHEE £6:45060608608600600000600 
SS ee rr Reate..... Tree : i PND Sen nesseceeeeccscecose BOOMS ccccccccccccccccccece Woodworking Machinery ...... 

Offical Bids 


Title coe (Oe Kok) sad akc ddsecddevcsacksess,,. eee Fae 
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— 
You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 
Buy 
Electric Clock Systems 
Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 
We can supply the needs MADE OF 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. | ST F H [| N C and DF f | A N F F 
There is no reason why 
your school should 
have « canals roves gee All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
this kind. | Bunting Bunting 


Some users: 


Board of Education, Philadelphia, | THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Pa., 125 installations; | 
Board of Education, Baltimore, 


Md., 15 installations ; | SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Board of Education, Butte, 


Mont., 7 installations; 


Board of Education, El Paso, | 
Tex., 5 installations; Manufactured only by 


Board of Education, Durham, 


| 
N. C., 2 installations. 
Write for literature. 
] 
| @ 


a 4 oe | Largest Flag House in the World 


99-101 FULTON STREET 









































Waynesboro, 
| Pa. | NEW YORK, N. Y. 
school fi . - “il| 


) STANDARDIZE ON SUPPLIES THAT | : 
~—- | BEAR THE ROBERTSON TRADE MARKS | BADGER 


ecbhneeen || WIRE WINDOW 
1e onderfu ac- 
tericide’” and Cleaner for GI TARDS 


Schools. Great for floors. 
i} Kotar reaches and_ re- 


moves the dirt, germs and | Installed in your school 








iI] vermin. Kotar solution means—permanent pro- 
should be used regularly | | P a 
to flush the toilet. Used | tection against break- 
—- so its cost is age of school windows 
Robertson’s Original Twentieth Century Soap has and because of their 
no equal. It is unsurpassed for cleaning floors, Soot can. 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces, also idea] | rigid construction real 


economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 





BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 
easily installed. 


for cleaning blackboards. Pure vegetable oils only 
are used in its manufacture. 


~~ 
Robertson’s Genuine Bris- ie AS 
tle Floor Brushes have kept ZA e SS 
the floors of thousands of y EE ~ 
classrooms clean. Every <| DIAMOND BRAND > 
brush bearing the Diamond 4 a 
i} Brand trade mark is guaran- a 
teed to be as represented. SO | aA 
iI Za 
We ore headquarters for all School Supplies, including 


Liquid Soaps, Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, 
Paper Towel and Toilet Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
Member, National School Supply Association 
700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 











, FIBRE “STANDARD” 
igenneg CORK 
wooo ° 
/'NSERT Bulletin Board 
i ane THE BEST 
| COMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEF UL, | ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 














Sanitary Equipment for Schools 


SMITH SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for the Heating and Ventilating Problem for 
Town and Country Schools, Portable Buildings,and Annexes. 


SMITH SANITARY CHEMICAL TOILET 


A Sanitary Odorless Toilet for use where no Water or Sewer 
are available. 


SMITH SANITARY BUBBLER FOUNTAIN 


A ees of Health. It gives a Cool, Clean Drink for every 
Child. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 


2422 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 















THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SEESIONAS SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 

BUILDING CODE 







The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are ap in every 
detail, having double fk double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, the y are without equal. Our buil« lings can be 


taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If y i 


)u write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





MALLU LLELELEAALL LILI LIAL LILLE 
G 


ees ~ ds ll 


es 
A Square Cut and A Clean Edge | 


|— 





INCENTO CUTTERS 


K eencutting J NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 
teachers and pupils. Save time and strength. For cutting 
paper, cardboard and light metal. 

PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 1214 inch blade $4 75 
0%” ” 8.00 ss * §* fe = 
Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses. 
240 E ONTARIO ST. 
-_ 
e 


MFG. BY Burke & James Inc CHICAGO 








Get Acquainted 


with the new Group Ar- 
rangement for the Do- 
mestic Science room. 


—Regular stoves 

—Regular ovens for baking 

—Table tops free from all | 
burners 

—No additional range 
necessary 


Reet TE — 


Seeeeeneegecganouenneneniatont 





Far better results are obtainable with these new 
special domestic science gas stoves. The old style 
hot plate cannot be compared with it. 


Full particulars furnished on request 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. Freeport, Ill. 


MIU 








Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





A LL LL LL A» 8 


We have made portable schoo! houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















#- AMESBURY HIGH SCHOOLS: 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
AUGUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 


MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY © WILLIAM*E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS -ARTHUR,J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL ~ EARL M° NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION. CO. BUILDERS 


THIS: BUILDING. ERECTED 1917. 


7» ft) @ ti w@itt wis 








j 
HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 

125 MERRIMACK ST. 








NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 




















TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 














at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 


printing. 








Consult with us about your 





school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 











CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 























349 Words a Minute in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Nathan Behrin smashes his own record of 322 words a_ | 

minute and also wins NEW YORK STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 

at speeds of 250 and 300 words a minute. This contest was | 

open to writers of all systems. 

New York State Championship | 


| 250 and 300 words a minute for five minutes | 
NAME SYSTEM ACCURACY 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 99.64 p.c. 
John F. Daly Pitman 98.44 p.c 


Two Mirute Cont-st 
925 words a minute 


NAME - SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 3 
John F. Daly Pitman 


| 0 Words a minute 


| NAME SYSTEM ERRORS 
Nathan Behrin Pitman 2 | 
Neale Ransom Pitman 8 | 
Pitman shortiand is vsed by all Congressional and more than 90 p. c. of 
| 


Send for copy of “Pitman’s Shorthand in One Hour” and particulars of a 


| 
| : a 
| all court reporters. It is taught in over 93 p. c. of the public schools of New York. 
ee correspondence course for teachers. 


2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 








| 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS | 
| 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen 


: had-ege manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States and ther 


services are still free to all schools hav 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN“**" followed exactly leads to enduring handwrit 


ing, which becomes a big asset in schvol, business 
and social life. 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP®, “ric” ‘Thos it conserves the time of the 


writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern educators 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES °°! 


ing in 
very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave.. Chicago. Pittock Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





























=e 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 









Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 
DESIGNERS 
MILWAUKEE 





ENGRAVERS 
WISCONSIN 











614 WINNEBAGO STREET 














TEACHERS 





Globe Special Book 


Case 


Shelves more than three 
hundred books. 


Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 
ceived. 





GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Reputation is National COME TO 


Our Servi U lled 
Positions Kindergarten exto Uninet Pre pvesidiente HEADQUARTERS 
i> Free Registration 
ROCKY IFT TEACHERS BRANCH OFFICES: 
AGENCY Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 


410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG DenverR.COLo Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
or pT anager Kansas City, Mo. 230 Rialto Bldg., 


F : S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 












1020 McGEE ST. 


Associated Fisk Agencies KANSAS CITY, MO. 


in Principal Cities. J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 











Oe GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 


except in vocational fields No elementary school positions. Any subject 
wm hieh echool up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial 


and Physical Education. 20th 
9 yea.. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres 


VALS VOL ISL L IZM icon Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 














Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway Managers— Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Bennington, Vt. 353 West 117th St.. New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 





THIS BOOK CONTAINS INFORMATION YOU MAY NEED 





Control of City School Finances 


By GEO. W. FRASIER, Ph.D. 


A most suggestive and serviceable book which is de- 
voted to the thesis that the schools should be inde- 
pendent of municipal meddling with budgets and 
school moneys. 
Its subject matter commences with the very funda- 
mentals of the problem. The legal phase is next con- 
sidered, followed by expert opinion of leading 
administrators. Then by means of an index figure 
established through a survey of 169 cities, the fact 
is proven, that the schools are more efficient where 
the school board controls its finances. 

Cloth, 132 pages—Price, $1.25. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
208 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 

Approved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories TOOM should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 







Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Cleser 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottom of door. 





SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 

















——————— 
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CLASSIFIED WANTS iM 


he rate for Clas eer eee ertisements is 
bed in advance 








10 cents per word per insertion, 














orms pt ten the 15th preceding the date of issue = 
| 
re oon a? a « “cas "7 amo 4 -—_—- « de A de corr aera 3) (5 
PICTURES WANTED 4 
The Copley ‘Prints for school walls have 4 
rhest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- Wanted— By an experienced school man and 
< u Mention this Journal.) Curtis & salesman, to hear from a_ school supply 
C: meron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. . : 
house that is in need of a good salesman. 
VITROLITE Address T. A. Stewart, Bertrand. Mo. 
Samples—Every School Trustee, Secretary INK 
and Superintendent, owes it to himself t 
know something about Vitrolite. Used to oun . % » 
splendid advantage in toilet rooms, Domes- Cho-Seco” Ink Pellets produce better ink 
tic Science Departments and in connection for less money Never corrod:s Now the 
with lunch room equipment. Sample w th favorite in many schools in many states. 
details sent upon request Address the . : : ; 
Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Sample postpaid six cents. Cho-Seco Pellet 
Chicago, Il. Company, Albany, N. Y. 







af (Om 0 @) Sn ced 0), 


STEREOPTICON om 

PERFECT PROUECTOR 
for every need 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co, 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of admniistrative and epartmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—inecludinzg superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agcnts, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 
EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, 
Chicago 


1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 


14 Beacon 8t., 
Boston 
Security Bldg., 

Evanston So-thern Bldg., 


Washington 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELEC’S LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foregin countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vecancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
t-sted, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
Those who want a better salary. 
3—-Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 
Y Y ‘N ’ ™ q Y ‘ 4 ” 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 











LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the We Have the 
TEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


POUUUCU ROU RGD EDGE ROEOEEE LL 
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TUCEERRCOEEEERERRAEEOEEEODOREREAEREREEEOEDERODEGEREOTERETOREREDEGEROREOETESEREUOEDREEOOEEER EET ORCE EE reeeee rr eeees ! 


“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Buildin Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—aAll Offices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


TTT LLL CC uw 


ULL 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


noe 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


MTTTTITITITITITITITTTTTTT COO 
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SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, Prop. and Mgr. 
Abilene, — Texas. 

The wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of 
the best teachers of the Jand, representing every state and institution Employers of 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies. No charges whatever 
to authorities We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates. 85% of our teachers make good. 





THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Elk Park, N. C. 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 


other teachers in collgees, public and private schools, in all parts of the country 
Advises parents about schools 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
KE, to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street 
TEACHE RS* AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, §S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


RICHMOND, VA. 


THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 











PITTI ks 


’ ’ 
Schemerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. _ 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


4 Superior Agency jor Superior People We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials 


peennen. 
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THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
In Every Section of the United States 











F. T. Persinger 


Manager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  itinncapotis,. "Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
OUR MOTTO: 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place — 
prompt service. 
E R T TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A L B 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
management Rest Schools and Colleges 


list Prompt service. 


Established 1885—Still under sar fest 
permanent clients. Best qualified m nd women on our ava lable 
Other Offf New York. Denver, Spokane 
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IN THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL AT JERSEY CI 
EQUIPMENT FOR ASSURANCE OF LONG ATISFY 


af 


ING SERV 


H. MOORE CO. INSTALLED CRANE SANITARY 
VICE. J. T. ROWLAND, JR. IS THE ARCHITECT 


SANITATION THAT MEETS EVERY SCHOOL DEMAND 


For a great many American schools, 
Crane equipment provides econom- 
ical sanitary systems sturdy enough 
to withstand years of vigorous usage. 
The durability of Crane fixtures and 


After experience with Crane equip- 
ment, school ofhcials usually specity 
Crane sanitation for all their new build- 
ings. Crane quality satisties their most 
exacting demands, while Crane service 








piping, in both sanitary and heating supplies promptly and easily equip- 


systems, results in lower upkeep costs. ment to suit their particular needs. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 

National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 

Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga 





and Trenton 

CRANE,LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, LTb., LONDON 

CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cc CRANE, PARIS 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


APPARATUS 
Air Conditionir & Engineering Co 
american Blower Company 
Ruckeye Blower Company 
M t Air Filters, lh 
Nelson Corp ae ae Herman 
Or Pure Airifier Ce ul 
AIR F - TERS 
M est Air Filters 


ASH HOISTS 
is & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seatine Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company. The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, Greet 
t Steel Products ¢ iy 
BAS SEMENT WINDOWS , STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Con 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
N. Y. Sillcate ee Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E 
Standard sitechbeand: Company 
Weher Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD RENOVATOR 
Mohawk Slate Machine & Mfg. Co 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company. 
BOILERS 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
Educational Bindery Company 
Heath & Co., D. C 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
aidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott & Co., J. B 
Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company. 
Palmer Co., A. N 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
National Bidg. Granite Quarries Assn 
National Terra Cotta Society 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Paddock Cork Company 
BUSSES 
International Harvester (o. of America 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
Pick & Men yt Albert 
Sani Products C The 
Van Range De. Johr 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 
CHEMICALS 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Time Recording Company. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co 
CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Rinney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 


Peckham ae & Co 
Pencil Exchan Inc 
R pares Co EL W. A 
Wel Costello 
Dit AFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc.. Samuel 
DISHWASHERS 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
DISINFECTANTS 
Palmer Company. The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. R 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
4. B. Stove Company 
Chrisiansen, C 
Freeport Gas Machine C mpany 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR MATS 
Heywood-Wakefield ¢ 
DOORS, STEE L pi IRE PROOF 
Detroit Steel rod 
DRAFTING ROOM FU RNITURE 
Christiansen, C 
Economy antes Table & Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg Company 
Sheldon & Co, E. H 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Nelson Mfg Company, N. 0 
Rundle-Spence Mfg Company 
Taylor Company, Hasley W 
Wolff Manufacturine Co 
DRINKING STRAWS 
o¢ Manufacturing Company 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Dep 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co. 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 

ERASERS 

Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 

FENCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 

Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 

Asbestos Buildings Company 


LAGS 
Annin & Co 


FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N 
FLOOR Cc Ov ERING 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 
Master Builders Co., The 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Heywood -Waketeld Co 
Inner Braced Furniture Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Readsboro a ay weed 
Rowles Co., A 
Scientific desttne, Ine. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Weis Manufacturing Co., The 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Company 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GAS STOVES 


A. B. Stove Company 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 

GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J 


Weber Costello Co 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 

HEATERS 
Smith System Heating Co 
Virginia School er, —amoone 
Waterman-W rhvry ’ 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace C 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., In« 
INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Masury-Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson oe Co., Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, .- 

LABORA TORY FURNITU RE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E 

LABORATORY SU PPL IES 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Rowles | gy nen E.W.A 
Me aa ompany 
‘LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 
LIGHTING vIxTU RES 
Beardsle Chandel 
Ivanhoe ‘Regent Works. 
Plaut Company, L 
LIQUID SOAP 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LIQUID FL eos HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, 

LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp Jas G 





KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co. I. B 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Christiansen, C 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Weber Costello Company 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
tSausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
Lacledie-Christy Clay Prod. Co 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
Victor Animatograph Co 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company, Th 
PAINT SPRAYING *EQU IPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER TOWELS 
National Paper Products Co 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, The 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co 
PASTE 


Commercial Paste Company 


PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Pencil Exchange, Inc 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 


PENS 


Spencerian Pen Company 


PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick -Balke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Company 
PDuriron Co., Inc., The 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 
Kelly & Bros., Thos. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 


Wolff Manufacturing Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 


American Portable House Company 
Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Ine 
Mershon & Morley 

Minter Homes Corp 

Togan-Stiles Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Sauscl & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencer Lens Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 

RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Serger Mfg. Co 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas 


G 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 


STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 
SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company. e w. 
Schaar & Comp 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Weis Manufacturing Co., The 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 


SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Lee Lash Studios 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
ST AHONERS" TABLETS 
Blair Company, J 
STEEL. SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products > re 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Davic 


STEEu iy ‘CABINETS 


Medart Mfg. Co 
STEEL WINDOWS 
9g Steel Products Co. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
TABLES 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rinehimer Bros Mfg. Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
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TEMPERATURE REGULATION 


Johnson Service Company 
National Regulator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co 
TOILET PAPER 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Miver Typewriter Company 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 


Johnson Automobile Sheet Metal Works, 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Dunham Company, C. A 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co.. Inc 

WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company 
WARDROBES 
Evans. W. L. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Inc 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOWS, STEEL 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 


Cyclone Fence Co 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
H. 


Sheldon & Company, E. 
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Pertect at Last! 

As Margerie’s school reports, says the Boston 
Transcript, weren’t entirely satisfactory, her 
father said to her, “The first time that you come 
home with a hundred in anything I’ll give you 
a dollar.” 

Time went by, and still 
claim the reward. Then one day the child was 
taken ill. When the doctor had gone she asked, 
“Mamma, am I very sick?” 

“No, dear; your temperature is a hundred, 
but the doctor thinks you’ll be better tomorrow.” 

Margerie’s face lighted up. “Then, mamma, I 
can have my dollar, can’t I? Papa said he’d 
give it to me if I got a hundred in anything.” 

His Interest. 

First Stude—Are you interested in 
essays ? 

Second ditto—Not so much as 
checks.—Boston Transcript. 

In the Fishing Season. 

Teacher: “Now, Peter, please name some of 
the most important things that we get out of 
the earth.” 

Peter: “Worms.” 


Margerie could not 


Pater’s 


in Pater’s 


A teacher who spent the summer in Europe 
bought in Italy at the request of a friend a very 
fine parrot. She brought the bird over with her 
in the cabin which she shared with two other 
fellow teachers. 

The parrot was rather proudly exhibited by 
its new owner who congratulated herself upon 
having a bird which used no profanity. The 
bird was put in a cage in the family dining room 
but the owner’s pleasure was shortlived. Guests 
were present at the next meal and were consid- 
erably shocked when the maid brought in the 
soup to hear the bird call out in a shrill tone: 
“Stewardess, quick, quick, bring the basin.” 

The teacher told the class to write a theme 
on “What I would do if I had a million dollars.” 

At the end of the period Arthur had not 
written a single word. 

“Arthur, where is your theme?” asked the 
teacher. 

“There,” he answered, “That is what I would 
do if I had a million dollars ———Nothing.” 





The employment manager of a large corpora- 
tion was a teacher at one time and carried into 
his present work an enthusiastic belief in edu- 
cational tests. In selecting mechanics and 
office men he uses trade, general information 
and intelligence tests. Until recently one of the 
standard questions asked by him of all men for 
the auditing department read: ‘‘Who was the 
first successful financier?” 

A boy who was unable to answer gave the 
following reply: “Noah floated the first do- 
mestic corporation, while the rest of the world 
was in liquidation. 


A school boy was very quick at mental arith- 
metic, but on one occasion he failed to volun- 
teer an answer to what the schoolmistress 
thought was a very simple problem. 

“Come,” she said. “Two and a half per cent 
of $200 for six months. How much is that? 
Can’t you work out that little sum?” 

“T could, miss,” said the boy, “but two and 
one half per cent don’t interest me.”—N. Y. 


Johnny Was Right. 
“What is an apprentice?” Johnny asked his 
father. ‘ 
“One bound to another to learn his trade or 
profession and make himself generally useful.” 
“Then you're apprenticed to mother, aren’t 
you, dad?” said Johnny.—London Tit-Bits. 


Rilly was in tears when he came home from 
«chool. 

‘Waacher whipped me because I was the only 
ana who could answer a question she asked the 
class,” he sobbed. 

His mother was indignant. 

“Why, I’ll see her about that! 
question, Billy?” 

His eyes lighted reminiscently. 

“She wanted to know who put the sand in her 
ink bottle!” 


What was the 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A lecturer once told a story of an engage- 
ment he had made to deliver a discourse in one 
of the towns of the west on the subject of the 
“Beacon Lights of Civilization.” 

“I reached the place,” he said, “a 
hind time and went directly to the hall. A 
large audience had assembled. I was _ intro- 
duced by the president of the literary society 
under whose auspices I was to appear, and, lay- 
ing my manuscript on the desk before me, I 
opened it and waited a moment for the applause 
to subside. Imagine my horror when I found 
that I had brought along the wrong lecture 
one on the “Wonders of Modern Electrical 
Science.” 

“What did you do?” asked one of the group. 

“I went right ahead,” he replied, “the audi- 
ence didn’t know the d.fference.”—N. Y. Globe. 


little be- 


The examiners of a certain school always try 
to make the papers as up-to-date and interesting 
as possible. During a recent examination one 
of the questions read thus: “If one horse can 
run a mile in a minute and a half and another is 
able to do the same distance in two minutes, 
how far ahead would the first horse be if the 
two ran a race of two miles at these respective 
speeds? 

One pupil returned his paper with the query 
unanswered, except that he had written on the 
sheet: “I refuse to have anything to do with 
horse racing.’”’—N. Y. Globe. 


Prof. Noalot was very absent-minded. One 
morning he drifted into the barber’s to be 
shaved. After the operation he continued to 
occupy the chair and the barber, thinking he 
had dosed off, gently reminded him by saying, 
“Asleep, sir?” 

The professor started. “Bless me, no!” he 
exclaimed. “I am not asleep, but I am terribly 
short-sighted. When I took my glasses off I was 
no longer able to see myself in the mirror op- 
posite and naturally I supposed I had already 
gone home.” 

The Professor’s Request. 

A professor noted among his students for his 
caustic wit had in one of his classes one year a 
young man who was both ignorant and con- 
ceited. One morning he made a specially self- 
satisfied display of both these characteristics, 
and the professor said he would like to see him 
at the end of the hour. 

When he came up after the lecture, the pro- 
fessor asked: “You are Mr. Junkins?” 

"To oe 

“Have you a visiting card?” 

“T__I—-yes, sir,’”’ stammered the puzzled stu- 
dent. 

“Then, Mr. Junkins,” the professor said dryly, 
“write down on your visiting card all that you 
know, and bring it to me tomorrow.’”’—L. Home 
Journal. 





Good Reason. 


“I say, Mother, I don’t believe those two 
Wilson boys are twins, after all.” 


Son. 


Mother. “What makes you think that, 
dear?” 
Son. “Because one was ill in school this 


morning, and the other one wasn’t, and they’d 
both had the same for breakfast.”—Punch. 
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New Prices on Microscopes. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., have issued 
a price list on microscopes and microtomes 
effective July 5th. The changes involve slight 
increases offsetting increased cost of produc- 
tion. Copies will be sent to school authorities 
on request. 

Popularizing the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States should be read by 
every citizen periodically. It is the document 
upon which our whole governmental structure 
is based. The thought that it should be readily 
accessible has prompted E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., to publish this great docu- 
ment in handy booklet form for free distribu- 
tion among its customers and friends. 

The complete text of the Constitution is pre- 
sented. Also copies of the amendments and 
definition of the bill of rights. 


The Utility of Sectionfold Partitions. The J. 
G. Wilson Corporation of New York City has 
just issued two interesting folders illustrating 
the use of the well known Wilson Sectionfold 
Partitions for school and other similar usés. 
The pamphlet shows the ten standard types of 
doors furnished with the partitions and complete 
architectural details of the partitions. Copies 
will be sent to school authorities on request. 


Good Grammar. 

The class in beginning history was writing a 
play dramatizing the lives of the early settlers. 
As the several characters entered the class had 
written the stage directions, “in come Mr. and 
Mrs. B.,” ete. The teacher was trying to im- 
press upon them that such an expression as “in 
come” was incorrect. One of the little boys in- 
sisted that it must be all right for, said he, “My 
father has been talking about income taxes for 
the last month.” 

Also a Fraction. 

A fifth grade teacher was trying to give a 
rational and concrete explanation of the mean- 
ing of a fraction. She was illustrating the 
meaning of 1/12 by using the foot rule. After 
she had made what she considered a very good 
explanation she turned to one boy in the class 
and asked, “Now, what part of the foot is an 


inch?” The boy promptly replied, “The toe.” 
CHATS DURING RECESS. 
A town in Massachusetts closed its schools 


quite frequently during inclement weather last 
winter. When June arrived it was found that 
the town could not command state aid, amount- 
ing to $5,000, unless it completed a 160 day 
school year. The result was that the schools 
had to run Saturdays until July 4th in order to 
make up for lost time. 


—At Cairo, Ill., some one broke into Super- 
intendent Clendenen’s office and stole the keys 
to all the schools of the city. No doubt, a lot 
of studious pupils wanted to make sure to get 
into the schools when they open in September. 


Some school districts certainly have their 
troubles. At Stronghurst, Ill., a bond election 
for a new schoolhouse to replace the one that 
was destroyed by fire was carried unanimously. 
Then a couple of disgruntled farmers started 
legal proceedings to stop the work. One of 
these received a dose of rotten eggs and now the 
trouble has become acute. 


In an Illinois city the women have been asked 
to attend the local school board meetings. The 
call says: “It takes only five minutes at these 
meetings to see the outrageousness of the atti- 
tude of the chair and the screaming ludicrous- 
ness of the satellites who table the motions 
made by the minority on the least move of the 
gavel (and the gavel swings at a great rate) or 
quickly put through motions to satisfy their per- 
sonal grudges.” This board is at least sure of 
an interested audience. 


Chivalry is not dead yet. The board of educa- 
tion of Springfield, Ill., permitted a discharged 
teacher to come before that body to air her 
views. She did not expect to be reinstated, but 
thought it kind of nice if the board knew just 
how little she thought of its members. And she 
was accorded a patient hearing. 
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ret ROTECT your children. Give them Anchor Post Playground Fences provide Take a minute now to ask for complete 


r. better places to play. Surround ideal child protection. They are high, jnformation on Anchor Post Playground 


your playgrounds with that unfailing unclimbable and impregnable. Fabric Fences. It may mean the saving of 
: " : t of heavy steel chain link mesh. Strong ; ; . 
at safeguard against ruthless traffic dan- steel posts for uprights. Every part many little lives. Just phone, write or 


sod gers—Anchor Post Fence. galvanized throughout to resist rust. wire our nearest office or sales agent. 


the ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 509 W. Franklin St. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 141 East Fourth St. HARTFORD, CONN,, 902 Main St. PHILADELPHIA, PA., Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
- BOSTON, MASS., 79 Milk St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, Guardian Bidg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Lemcke Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA., 541 Wood St. 
‘he CHICAGO, ILL., 8 So. Dearborn St. DETROIT, MICH., Penobscot Bldg. MINEOLA, L. L., N. Y., 167 Jericho Turnpike ROCHESTER, N. Y., 48 Berry St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 604 La Salle Bldg. 
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One-Room (40 pupils) Asbestos School Building 
Langhorne, Penna. 


A Schoolhouse that Solves 
the Appropriation Problem 


You are “up against it” for money, maybe. 


Most school-boards are. 


You didn’t get that extra fund you argued and 
hoped for. 

You hesitate to talk about an increase in tax- 
rate, for you realize the humor of the country 
right now with respect to taxation. 

And yet, if your town or county is like most 
towns and counties, you have a good-sized in- 
crease in school attendance to take care of this 
fall. 

A happy solution is the A.B.C. School Build- 
ing, which can be put up at one-third of the cost 
of stone or brick and which eliminates future ex- 
pense in paint, repair and other upkeep. Further- 
more, these attractive A.B.C. Buildings are easily 
heated and are strong, substantial structures de- 
signed to stand the hard knocks that must come 
to a school building. 


All material shipped complete, except founda- 
tion, in one, two and four-room units, these build- 
ings can be erected quickly by a local contractor. 
They are not makeshifts, but permanent, fire- 
proof buildings that meet the building code re- 
quirements of your State Board. In outlying 
districts and small towns, these schools fill 
present requirements quickly. and later, when 
larger buildings are put up, they can be moved 
or used as lunch-rooms, manual training work- 
shops, ete. 

Tell us the number of children you have to 
house and we will tell you quickly what the neces- 
sary building will cost, ready to occupy. We 
will send you a booklet, together with a list of 
cities and towns now using A.B.C. School 
Buildings. 


Asbestos Building Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
253 Broadway 
Phone Barclay—1‘876 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057—R—Locust 
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Classroom, 
Public School, 


Westwood, Pa 











Press C. Dowler, 
Architect, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











first step 1s to inspect 


A Permanent, Fireproof School Flooring 
To Which Seats Are Easily Secured 


In installing a Marbleloid School Floor 


*t 


construction to insure that it is suitable foun with serews as shown by photograph above 
dation for a floor destined for a lifetime of Phe Architect or School Board using Mat 
service. Our experience: oor men tire bleloid flooring is taking no risk. The material 
plastic form, the actual Marbleloid material, js manufactured and installed by an organiza- 
lishing it to smoot seamless surface tion possessing an experience with = school 
e colo s xed in at Tactory, msuringe foors extending over the last 18 vears and 
formiuty, as Sa part of the terial itsel which 1s so certain of its flooring and installa 
\\ 24 to 36 hours after inst tion ion that it gives an unrestricted guarantee on 

composit " ’ ¢ | S «ae tO ) Call 
glaatic - , c | ‘ffers attractiveness Investigate the suitability of Marbleloid 
< tatio solute e-resist “e l‘looring for resurfacing old tloors or for new 
et ep pkeep expens installations; for Classrooms, Entrance Halls 
other t e us cle ing WV hile Kindergartens, Cateterias, Corridors, Audito 
NW ssesses ore st ms, | tore d other school rooms 
vl f S 1 Fold 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 


the old floor or the new desks can be at 


it is at the same time resilient to the tread and 


tached with expansion bolts or 


‘ighth Ave., New York 
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The. Universal FLOORING» 
‘for Modern Buildings 



































A GOOD INVESTMENT 


AN INVESTMENT IN AUSTRAL WINDOWS IS AN INVEST- 
MENT IN FRESH AIR AND CONTROL OF LIGHT. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM MUST HAVE FRESH AIR WITHOUT 
DRAFT AND PROPERLY’ CONTROLLED LIGHT. 




















New Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. Snowden Ashford, Architect. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., has made a large in- 
vestment in light and fresh air. 70 of its schools 
are equipped with AUSTRAL WINDOWS, 
among which is the new Eastern High School 
shown above with 1025 AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


There is nothing of more vital importance than 
the window question for your new schools. 











AUSTRALWINDOWG. 


101 Park Avenue. New York City 








